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Eh FLEW IN all the way from Cleveland just 
for this date . . . and it will be his last. She 
has had three bags full of him already. In just a 
minute now, when he suggests running over to 
the Stork, she’s going to plead a headache and 
insist on home instead. There it will not only be 


good night but good-by. Too bad, too! He was . 


really pretty crazy about her... 


Still, if a man hasn’t got sense enough to look 
: ets ee 
after his breath that’s the penalty he’: likely to 
pay. Halitosis (bad breath)* can write you right 
out of the social picture. 


How About You? 
Unfortunately, you, yourself, may not know... 
may not even realize . . . when you're guilty. 
Therefore, isn’t it just elementary wisdom to be 
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extra careful about offending this way? 


Be “extra careful” by using Listerine Anti- 
septic night and morning. And never, never, 
omit Listerine Antiseptic bane any date when 
you want to be at your best. 


Almost instantly this clear, cooling antiseptic 
makes breath fresher, sweeter, less likely to of- 
fend. You go forth with a wonderful feeling of 
greater assurance that others are going to like you. 


*While some cases of halitosis are of systemic 
origin, most cases, say some authorities, are due 
to the bacterial fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles clinging to mouth surfaces. Listerine 
Antiseptic quickly halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors fermentation causes. 


Lampert PoarmMacaL Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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is to learn Radio at home in spare time, 
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SEE For YOURSELF How | TRAIN You 
At Home To Be A Rapio TECHNICIAN. 


Do you want a good-pay job in the 
fast-growing Radio Industry—or your 
own Radio Shop? Mail the Coupon for 
a Sample Lesson and my 64-page book, 
“How to be a Success in Radio—Televi- 
sion, Electronics,” both FREE, See how 
I will train you at home—how you get 
practical Radio experience_ building, 
testing Radio circuits with BIG KITS 
OF PARTS I send! 


Many Beginners Soon Make Extra 
Money in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll I start sending 
EXTRA MONEY manuals that show 
how to make EXTRA money fix- 
ing neighbors’ Radios in spare time 
while still learning! It’s probably easier 
to get started now than ever before, 


because the Radio Repalr Business is 
booming. Trained Radio Technicians 
also find profitable opportunities in 
Police, Aviation, Marine Radio, Broad- 
casting, Radio Manufacturing, Public 
Address work. Think of even greater 
opportunities as Television, FM and 
Electronics devices become available to 
the public! Send for FREE books now! 


Find Out What NRI Can Do for You 


Mail Coupon for Sample Lesson and my 
FREE 64-page book. Read the details about 
my Course; letters from men I trained; see 
how quickly, easily you can get started. No 
obligation! Just MALL COUPON NOW_ in 
envelope or paste on penny postal. J. E. Smith, 
President, Dept. 7MM, National Radio Insti- 
tute, Pioneer Home Study Radio School, 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Davy Jones Ahoy for Quick Gold! 


fe Scie are ships on the bottom of every 
sea in the world, but of all craft rot- 
ting below the most romantic and story-in- 
ducing ships are the fat galleons of — 
And the most alluring waters are the deep, 
warm hurricane-haunted seas surrounding 
the lesser West Indies or, as men of a wind- 
driven age called them, the Windward and 
Leeward Isles.” 

So writes Richard Howells Watkins, than 
whom on matters briny there is no “brinier!” 

The author of ‘‘Gold to Windward” con- 
tinues: “It is a rare’ ship sunk in World 
War II that attracts the attention of sal- 
vagers. The ship is down; let her lie in the 
ooze, bloated with ust, till the slow cur- 
rents of the deeps carry her off in myriad 
minute particles of mineral matter. But a 
galleon of Spain—there’s a craft that will 
start adventurous hearts drumming and 
eyes flashing now as surely as four hun- 
dred years ago. For the galleon carried 
gold, the indestructible metal that made the 
laziest pirate sweat himself wrinkled careen- 
ing his ship and cleaning her bottom so she 
would more easily overtake the plump treas- 
ure craft, : 

“The thought of quick gold still ener- 
gizes and debases men. It deludes them, too, 
so they will risk much paper money on the 
thinnest chance of dragging gold up off the 
bottom. Rascally men have banked on that 
quirk of human nature for many genera- 
tions and constructed thousands of most 
convincing charts. 

“The Spanish Main is the spot where 
the galleons lie thickest, though the truth 
is that bad weather, not necessarily of hur- 


ricane intensity, and worse navigation put 
more under than pirate attack. 

“Yes, as the scene of a tale of treasure I 
recommend the West Indies. Those were the 
isles of bloody conflict, tiny high volcanic 
isles still owned by European nations, Eng- 
lish, Dutch and French. 

“These three fought each other savagely 
for their possession in many wats while 
casually neglecting the enormous continents 
that lay close beyond them. Only the Span- 
ish, who first made landfall on them, fly no 
flag now among them. The Americans have 
supplanted the Danes by purchase, not red 
wat. The Isles are not so important now 
and slumber in tropic languor. Their an- 
cient ports are of little more impartance thaa 
their ancient fortifications. You visit them 
and forget their dark, brooding charm. But 
they fight their way up to the top of your 
mind again and you come back. And that: 
does you no good, for they crop up again 
and again when you have left them. There’s 
something about the Isles as luring as the 
galleons and my guess is that the curiosity 
of men concerning the violent lives of their 
ancestors has something to do with it.” 

: Richard Howells Watkins 


Unraveling the Lingo 


Epppe CAMERON says he’s worried 
about our proofreaders! We've passed 
these kind sentiments along to the poor 
PR’s and they are properly appreciative. You 
see, it is common and accepted knowledge 
around a magazine office that nobody ever 
worries about “things” (we use the word 
advisedly) like proofreaders .. . or editors, 
for that matter. Printers are worried about, 


authors and artists fretted over but . . . well, 
we're taken by surprise, to put it mildly. 

We have the evidence of this phenom- 
enon, ‘‘author-worries-about-proofreaders,” 
in front of us. Here it is, with Caddo Cam- 
eron worrying! 

“It occurs to me that your proofreaders 
must get plenty gray hairs trying to un- 
travel the lingo in the text of these first-per- 
son Gunman stories. I’m apologizing now 
for not having apologized before. Of 
course, if these proofreaders are from 
the Southwest like Pete—your artist and 
gun encyclopedia—they’ll savvy Gunman’s 
speech right off, may even talk thataway 
themselves. Assuming that they aren't, 
looky here— 

“There’s that word ‘chouse.’ Webster 
says it comes from the Turkish language, 
and means: To cheat. A swindler. A dupe. 
If Texas ever puts out a dictionary of her 
own—lI’m surprised that she hasn’t already 
done so—‘chouse’ will be defined some- 
thing like this: Rough handling, applicable 
to any living thing, but particularly to men 
and stock. It’s used like this, ‘Don’t you 
chouse them cows in this heat.’ Or this, “The 
boss choused us outa bed before we'd hardly 
had time to get our boots off.’ Or maybe 
this, ‘I taken one hell of a chousing by the 
law before I got clean away from that 
country.’ 

“And there’s that word ‘taken’. Actually 
it’s a synonym for ‘took.’ It’s used or mis- 
used in so many different ways, I won't 
undertake to illustrate them all. Here's a 
few: ‘I taken my honey to the dance last 
night.’ Or, ‘I taken four drinks of his 
liquor and climbed the wall.’ Or again, ‘He 
taken down his rope and built him a calf- 
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size loop.’ And maybe, ‘I taken and built 
me a pole corral.’ What did he ‘taken?’ 
Damned if I know. Poles and thongs of 
green hide, I reckon, Anyhow and regard- 
less, I’m strong for that word ‘taken’ as 
those folks use it. It’s smooth and mellow 
and easy to swallow. Not blunt and bumpy 
like ‘took.’ Say ‘em both aloud and listen, 
then you'll agree with me!” 
Caddo Cameron 


We Have a Book 


Ree reading the words of other 
authors, our own associate editor, La- 
Mont Buchanan, .has managed to write 
some of his own. Some, did, we say? 
Enough to comprise a book. It’s called “The 
Story of Football” and it tells in text and 
pictures the whole glorious tale of the grid 
game in America from its start in 1869 right 
down to this season’s kick-offs. 

Every one of football’s big moments and 
biggest stars can be found in this volume, 
as the great deeds and doers live again. 
Blanchard and Davis, Heffelfinger, Thorpe, 
Grange, Nevers, Rockne and all the rest of 
the immortals are included. A man can find 
his own pigskin favorites here, too, some- 
where in the more than 250 pictures and 
text. Buchanan is proudest of the fact that 
Grantland Rice, unquestioned dean of 
America’s sports authorities, thought so 
much of the book that he did the introduc- 
tion for it. 

Mr. Rice says that any sports fan—and 
especially the football enthusiast—will love 
“The Story of Football in Text and Pic- 
tures.” We've looked the book over and 
we agree. 


WINDWARD 


By RICHARD HOWELLS WATKINS 


CHAPTER I 
TROUBLE PILES UP 


HE big seas began peaking up 
3 sharply under the lifeboat. She 
was edging into shoal, reef- 
_ studded water. 
Young John Hornsby, at the 
tiller, ran keen eyes over his crew of four. 
“Secure your lifebelt, Jorgensen!” he 
commanded, lifting his voice above the 
sounds of wind and sea. “When you hear 
an order, jump! This coral isn’t giving 
anybody a second chance.” 
The men in the boat got their feet under 


— them, ready to move. The toughest mugs in 


the Polar Star, they had all volunteered. 
Only one looked back at the freighter, 
standing by for them to northward, wel! 
off the two high islets. 

John Hornsby maneuvered the lifeboat 
around to leeward of the little Diesel yacht 
rolling helplessly in the cresting seas. 

Yacht? By Peter, in John Hornsby’s 
book she was nothing but a two-story house- 
boat, fit only for sheltered waters. That 
she had made it as far out into the 
Caribbean as the Virgin Islands was a 
sizable slice of luck for her. Well, except 
that it wasn’t blowing more than a fresh 
gale, she had come to the end of her luci 
now. He squinted at her nameboard. Hes- 
peria, Sounded silly out here in a tight 


Those Who Deal in Sunken Treasure Always Have to Think 
of Sharks and Sharps. And Everybody Suspects 
Everybody in a Treasure Hunt 


spot. And a queer lot they looked on 
board her, too. 

Hornsby turned his streaming face down 
wind. Close at hand, two high, rocky little 
islands waited to make matchwood of that 
ungainly craft. Rocks thrusting out in a 
welter of white water would pretty well 
chew her up even before she could hit the 
cliffs. 

Whether the motor in his lifeboat could 
turn up the power to drag her clear of this 
mess of trouble would show within the 
next five minutes, 

He focused his eyes on the Hesperia. 
One man on deck was seagoing, judging by 
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the way he stood, a bronzed, square-bodied 
man in his late thirties, blunt-nosed and 
broad-chinned. He looked fit to be master 
of something better than this houseboat. 

Hornsby cupped his hands around his 
mouth and hailed him, 
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“All but two hands come aboard us 
when we close you!” he roared. “One man 
stays at the wheel. One man stands by the 
towline! Coming ‘longside!” 

His bunch needed no orders. Jorgen- 
sen had the outboard end of the towline 
ready in his big hands, Hornsby edged in to- 
ward the low sides of the Hesperia. Her 
high cabin structure, with large, easily 
smashed windows, towered over the life- 
boat. Hornsby shoved his motor out of 
gear. 
Jorgensen passed the towline to the 
squarely built fellow. The other men tended 
fenders and lighter lines, keeping the 
Hesperia off as the ungainly craft, roll- 
ing wildly, tried to stamp them under. 

“Come on!”’ Hornsby cried. “Catch ’em, 


Jorgensen!” 

a FAT woman, scared putty-colored, 
faltered at the houseboat’s rail. Some- 

body behind gave her a shove. She jumped. 

Jorgensen, all whippy muscle, broke her 

fall with a quick grab. 

“§-Satan!” he howled mournfully as her 
weight hit him. Dropping her and straight- 
ening up, he got set and caught the next— 
another woman, tall, bony. 

A girl, on the small side, waited an in- 
stant at the rail for the lifeboat to rise. 
Then she sprang nimbly across the gap onto 
a thwart. She evaded Jorgensen’s eager 
arms with a quick twist of her body and 
sat down out of the way. Only her spar- 
kling eyes betrayed the relish of youth for 
an exciting situation. John Hornsby, listen- 
ing to the motor, reminded himself fleet- 
ingly to find out whether her nose was al- 
ways tilted up that high. 

Four men jumped in, then a couple of 
whitejacketed stewards and finally the blunt- 
faced seaman. Surprised, Hornsby looked 
up at the wheelhouse. Wasn’t this man the 
master? A thin, long-faced fellow, per- 
haps in his forties, was leaning out the 
window. His face was wet with sweat. 

“Mr. Lane, owner and master, at the 
wheel; hand forward at the towline,” re- 
ported the squarely built man in John 
Hornsby’s ear. “She'll tow unless the wind 
freshens.”” 

Hornsby grunted. He wondered why 

-this guy, plainly a competent seaman, had 
not staved aboard to lend a hand. 


But Hornsby had other things to do be- 
sides wonder. He shouted up at the owner 
in the wheelhouse: “If I can’t make way 
with her I'll drop back and take you off. 
Be ready!” 

Lane, white-faced, nodded. 

Hornsby beckoned to Jorgensen. 

“Come back and pay out that towline as 
— ahead,” he said, “Watch the pro- 

ae 
Sea obeyed, scowling. “I know 
lines and propellers don’t mix, Mister 
Second Mate,” he bawled at John Hornsby. 

The blunt-nosed man was already fending 
off the boat in Jorgensen’s place. 

The lifeboat crawled ahead. The wind, 
which had merely been buffeting Hornsby ~ 
sporadically in the Hesperia’s lee, settled 
down to trying to blow his eyes out of their 
sockets, Rain stung his face. 

The towline, snaking out slowly, tautened. 
The lifeboat brought up with a jerk. Horns- 
by opened the throttle. Maybe they were 
making some way; it was hard to tell in 
that sea. 

The girl with the tilted nose was smiling 
at the fat woman who still looked jittery 
and coaxed her to sit down. 

“Keep a lookout for rocks!” Hornsby 
shouted to the bowman, Flying spray im- 
paired vision. 

Squinting, Hornsby set his course. The 
blunt-nosed man gripped Hornsby’s arm. 
“I know these waters,” he said confidently. 
“My name’s Goncourt—Captain Austen 
Goncourt. Let her fall off, mister. I'll show 
you a clear passage, though narrow, between 
two islands. Good shelter on the other 
side.” 

Hornsby shook his head. He had seen 
the chart and the old man had warned him. 
Rocks scattered from here down to those 
cliffs. ‘I’m clawing up to eastward of North 
Brother, toward my ship,” he said. ‘She'll 
stream storm oil if it’s tough. Sit down.” 

Goncourt sat down slowly. He smiled. 
It was a superior smile, a condescending 
smile. His eyes were hard, Hornsby ignored 
him. He had a boat to handle, 

The A.B. in the bow suddenly lifted an 
arm. He levelled it at the sea about three 
points on the port bow. His high thin voice 
cut the gale. 

“Rocks—a nest of "em—breaking!” 

Hornsby ierked his head. He took a 
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quick bearing across the gunwale. White 
water churning and spouting violently told 
of stuff close to the surface. It looked to be 


the outlying danger of the many thrusting. 


from North Brother. 

Astern, the houseboat butted her starboard 
bow sluggishly into the charging sea as the 
lifeboat dragged her along. 

“Better take my advice,’ said Goncourt. 

Silently Hornsby watched the rocks, Their 
bearing changed aft along the gunwale. 
At this rate the lifeboat would weather 
them safely. But it would be close. All 
hands were staring at the swirling water. 

Jorgensen, leaning over the stern of the 
boat, cried out, a sharp, discordant yelp. He 
splashed overside. 

Goncourt grabbed for him, half out of 
the boat. He missed. Hornsby’s free hand 
shoved the motor out of gear to halt the 
churning blades of the propeller. He jerked 
his head aft. 

Jorgensen was clear of the propeller. Im- 
peded by his lifejacket, he was floundering 
mightily, six feet to leeward of the towline 
Hornsby turned forward to catch up a line. 
The girl on the thwart had already seized 
one. She flung it with some skill. It snaked 
out just to the left of the swimming man. 
Jorgensen, blinded and half smothered in 
the choppy seas, turned, groped for it and 
closed his hands around it. 

Austen Goncourt hauled him to the boat. 
Many ‘hands dragged him aboard. 

“Fast work, Sallie!” Captain Goncourt 
called approvingly. He was a trifle con- 
descending about that, too. To Hornsby he 
added; “My fiancee.” 

That youngster engaged to this rugged 
seaman? Hornsby was surprised. She looked 
like a ’teen ager. 

Jorgensen got back his breath suddenly. 
He rose up from the bottom of the boat, 
eyes gleaming. ‘‘He shoved me!” he howled, 
“Tl swear he shoved me!” 

It sounded like the rawest kind of alibi 
for lubberly clumsiness, 

On his feet, Jorgensen lunged vengefuily 
at the blunt-nosed man. 

Goncourt’s right arm moved. It was a 
flowing, easy twist. Judo. Jorgensen went 
thudding back into the bottom of the boat. 
Surprised but not in the least dismayed, he 
started to, bounce back. One of the white- 
jacketed stewards, a brawny man with a 


snag-toothed snarl, slid like a snake between 
Jorgensen and Goncourt. 

“Jorgensen!” Hornsby snapped. “B'lay 
that!” 

“That will be all, Turck,’ Goncourt said, 
lips curling in amusement. “‘An old steward 
of mine,” he explained to Hornsby. “I’m 
afraid Turck resents my being pushed 
around,” : 

“Tell him not to resent it with whatever 
weapon he’s got hidden under that white 
coat,” Hornsby said tersely. “Jorgensen 
might not like it. Nor I.” 

He had shoved his motor into gear and 
now he was listening to it intently, With 
a groan Hornsby kicked out his gear. It had 
happened fast. The slackened tow line had 
wrapped itself around the blades and shaft 
of the propeller, jamming it inextricably. 
Their power was gone. 


CHAPTER II 
A REPUTATION TO LEEWARD 


ORNSBY lifted a hand from the use- 
less tiller. 

“You won’t clear that in a hurry,” Ca 
Goncourt said, close to Hornsby ear. “But 
man, you're lucky it happened just here!” 

He pointed to leeward, between the 
islands, 

“You'll have to take my suggestion. With 
your emergency sail we can run down to lee- 
ward and through that passage. It’s the only 
way to save us now.” 

Gus Jorgensen’s streaming face was still 
dark with blood. 

“Something hit me in the back just as I 
was—” He stopped, aware this was no spot 
for alibis. He jerked his huge clasp knife 
out of his pocket and opened the blade. 
“Le’ me over!” he said, “I'll cut that line 
clear for ya!” 

Hornsby sized up the breaking seas. Al- 
ready the lifeboat was being swept down to 
leeward, Even if Jorgensen could clear the 
jam in a hurry, which wasn’t likely, they 
would have no chance to weather those rocks 
now. 

“Step the mast,” he said to Jorgensen. 
“Forra'd there! Break out the sail!” 

He spared time for a look at Goncourt. 
But Captain Goncourt wasn’t interfering 
now. He had won his point. He was sitting 
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down, waiting for orders, looking almost 
meek. Queer, that. 

Through Hornsby’s harassed mind 
streaked a thought that it was also queer 
how that propeller jammed. There hadn’t 
been enough slack line out astern to make 
such an accident likely. Jorgensen was 
ante at Austen Goncourt with his 
leathery face full of question marks. Gon- 
court had been right beside him when he 
had gone overboard, His mishap had given 
Goncourt an opportunity. But why should 
a eet man — so many ai includ- 
ing his own, by fouling the propeller? 

ae this moment those lives oe still at 
stake. Hornsby laid aside his suspicions and 
jumped into the job of getting sail on the 
lifeboat. He payed out more line to the 
Hesperia astern. He couldn’t have that high 
two-story houseboat blanketing his sail. He 
would need all the wind he could get to 
maintain steerage way. 

Sallie, the girl with the animated face, 
the tilted nose, and the quick reaction time 
had her hand quietly on the fat woman's 
lap. 

She was watching him critically. 

“That line around the shaft is a black 
mark for me,” he reminded himself. “Now 
I've got to pull these people out of this 
jam.” 


HE WORKED at it, forgetting Gon-’ 


court, except as a pilot. He checked 
minutely, with his own smarting eyes, every 
word Goncourt told him about that passage 
between North Brother and South Brother. 
The white-jacketed Turck was crouching 
near Goncourt, keeping out of the way. He 
hadn't uttered a word. A tough character, 
that one. 

When the lifeboat sail was set and draw- 
ing, Hornsby managed to make good a 
course that would take him between those 
two unfriendly looking masses of rock. The 
houseboat was little hindrance. With the 
gale beating on her high superstructure the 
Hesperia blew along with the towline slack 
half the time. 

Dropping out of sight in the flying spin- 
drift to northward was the gray bulk of the 
Polar Star, steaming slowly into the gale. 
The old man would be staring through his 
glasses and muttering things in his beard 
by this ‘time. 


The lifeboat approached the strait be- 
tween the islands. It widened somewhat.” 
Gus Jorgensen suddenly clambered aft. 
His face twisted up. He put his lips close 
to Hornsby’s-ear and whispered hoarsely: 
“See that fat woman forra’d, sir? Well, 
she fell off the thwart onto my foot. When 
I picked her‘up she said, ‘Thank you. Oh, 
if I'd known treasure hunting was so un- 
comfortable I’d never, never have invested!” 
Jorgensen popped his eyes vehemently. 
““Treasure hunting,’ she says! And then 
the lifeboat takes a cross sea and she falls 

onto my other foot and shuts up.”’ 

Goncourt kept his black eyes off them 
when he saw their talk was private. But 
perhaps he was he 

“Well?” John Hornsby said, measuring 
the water in the channel, “There has to 
be some reason why these folks are fool- 
ing around these islands in a seagoing cot- 
tage. Why not treasure hunting?” 

He laughed at the sight of Jorgensen’s 
greedy face. “Keep your mind on your 
work, man!” he said. “You're in the 
freighthouse business yourself.” 

“But—” 

“TIL bet my two stripes they haven't 
found any treasure—and won't. Get for- 
ward.” 

“That fat dame’ll fall on both o’ my 
feet next time,” the seaman grumbled and 
moved away. 

Austen Goncourt leaned toward Horns- 
by. ‘South is the side to favor,” he said, 
now far from dictatorial. 

John Hornsby nodded. The gray, vol- 
canic cliffs, ninety or a hundred feet high, 
drew apart ahead of the ship. The wind, 
funnelling through the passage, blew 
stronger. The speed of lifeboat and tow 
increased. The water ahead, through the 
white lace of the blown-off tops of -waves, 
stayed deep green. 

Now the cliffs towered above them. The 
seas on either hand jumped and rioted 
among the boulders and slabs at their bases. 

John Hornsby found his grip was iron 
hard on the tiller; deliberately he relaxed 
it. Goncourt, glancing at him intently, 
looked ahead again. Did this Captain Aus- 
ten Goncourt think he couldn't handle a 
lifeboat in a tight place? Captain of 
what? , 

Hornsby turned and motioned to Lane, 
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in “Hesperia’s wheelhouse, to give her a 
sheer to starboard so that he could keep 
wind in his sail. Lane swerved too sharply, 
. checked her just in time and held place. 
The two linked boats sailed on through the 
passage. 

“The best anchorage is to port inside the 
lagoon,” Goncourt said. “Three to five 
fathoms and sand bottom around this 

int.” 

The cliffs, so bold on the windward side 
of the two islands fell away now in a series 
of steps and slanting walls. The wind tuned 
up. The lifeboat mast bent visibly. Min- 
utes of that, and then the pressure eased up. 
The lifeboat ran along. 

Goncourt shot a sharp eye at his face 
and got it away again before he could 
meet it. 

‘‘Mate?”’ Goncourt asked, flipping a hand 
toward the ship to windward. 

“Second mate,” Hornsby replied curtly. 
“The mate’s got a broken arm.” 

Goncourt smiled, looking past him. 


SEAWARD of this sheltered side of 
the islands, Hornsby could see smoother 
water creaming along what looked like the 
knife-edge of a coral reef. There was a 
broad lagoon, then, to leeward of the 
Brothers. He scrutinized suspiciously the 
point of South Brother. As well as a man 
could see there was deep water close to the 
rock. 

Goncoutt nodded. “Skin it,” he said. 
“There’s a crescent sand beach around the 
corner.” 

Hornsby twisted around and motioned to 
Lane. The worried man in the wheelhouse 
nodded and curved a hand understandingly 
to the left. 

Hornsby turned the point. The upstand- 
ing wall of the rock was no more than ten 
feet high. As the lifeboat swung around, 
the wind was cut off. The swelling sail 
went limp and lifeless on the mast. They 
would be powerless now. Plenty of shel- 
ter under this island. 

“What water here?” he snapped at Gon- 
court. 

“Three fathoms.” 

Hornsby looked astern. The houseboat 
was running up on him. 

“Stand by to anchor!’’ he shouted, “‘Jor- 
gensen, back here and fend her off!” 


The man in the bow of the houseboat 
darted to the anchor windlass. The house- 
boat's way carried her up to the lifeboat. 
She loomed above, slowing rapidly. Quickly 
Hornsby estimated the position. The Hes- 
peria was about far enough from the shore 
now and the water looked clear of dangers. 

Next instant, with no warning, the house- 
boat’s anchor chain roared. The starboard 
anchor plunged downward. It crashed on 
the lifeboat’s gunwale close to the stern, 
crumpling the sheet steel. The tiller 
snapped in Hornsby’s grip; the anchor had 
grazed his shoulder. - 

The lifeboat heeled violently. Water 
poured in over the shattered gunwale. 

Hornsby flung himself at the anchor. He 
and Jorgensen, heaving together, shoved it 
over the shattered side before it could sub- 
merge the stern. It plunked into the sea. 
Chain rattled after it. ‘ 

The Hesperia was anchored. The life- 
boat was wrecked. 

And around John Hornsby lay the litter 
of his professional reputation, acquired with 
difficulty and by hard work. 


CHAPTER III 
“NEVER SPANK A HORNET” 


ORNSBY roused himself. 

“Oars!” he commanded. “Keep us 
alongside her! On board there! Drop us 
a couple of lines.” * 

Over the bow of the Hesperia the stricken 
face of the young man who had let go the 
anchor appeared. One look at that hang- 
ing jaw and those popping eyes told 
Hornsby this had been no deliberate act of 
sabotage. 

“I—I thought you said to anchor,” the 
man stammered., 

“Skip it!” Hornsby said wearily, “The 
order was, ‘Stand by’.” 

They worked the damaged lifeboat along- 
side the Hesperia and Hornsby urged and 
boosted hhis passengers back aboard the 
houseboat. Above the waterline the life- 
boat’s port quarter was a crumpled mess. 
She looked less like sinking when he got 
the weight out of her. 

“$-Satan!” said Gus Jorgensen, staring 
at the damage. “These amatoors play 
rough, huh, Mr. Hornsby?” 
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John Hornsby rubbed his elbow. A 
swipe of the loose anchor chain that had 
sapee the tiller had also landed solidly 
on his steering arm. 

The girl Sallie looked down at him from 
the houseboat’s deck, “Need some first 
aid?” she asked. 

Hornsby, scowling with pain, shook his 
head. He had jobs to do. And he still re- 
sented the girl’s thoughtful appraisal of him 
after that propeller mix-up. 

Austen Goncourt, who had remained in 
the lifeboat, spoke with calm authority: 

“We can straighten up that side a little 
and clear the propeller shaft. Ill show 
you a pass through the reef. You mustn’t 
keep your ship waiting too long.” 

Go to sea in that crumpled boat with this 
gale blowing! Why? 

It was quite evident that Goncourt was 
willing to part immediately with the res- 
cuers. Hornsby stared at him in specula- 
tive silence. This man was included in his 
unfinished business. 

“We're all right now,’ Goncourt said. 
“We'll lie snug in this anchorage. One of 
these men is a good Diesel mechanic. He 
can repair the Hesperia’s motor. But we 
don’t want to delay you or your ship any 
longer.” 

“Thanks,” Hornsby grunted. He turned 
to Gus Jorgensen. 

“Take over the lifeboat,” he said. “Beach 
her and start on the shaft. I'll join you 
shortly.” 

He climbed aboard the Hesperia. Gon- 
court’s strapping steward followed him 
closely, as if on orders. The fat lady was 
waiting for Hornsby at the rail. She clasped 
his hand between hers. 

“Tl report this to your line, young man,” 
she said tremulously. “The Treasure Incs 
are most grateful to you.” 

“The Treasure what's?” Hornsby asked. 

The fat woman smiled pleasantly. 
“Treasure, Incorporated,” she explained. 
“Treasure Incs for short. We haven’t found 
any yet.” 

Jorgensen, down in the boat, had his big 
ears trained. He nodded glumly as 
Hornsby glanced pointedly at him. Some 
crack that they’d be calling themselves the 
Red Incs before they got through occurred 
to him but he was in no mood for punning. 
He extricated himself from the fat wo- 


man’s gfatitude and sought out the house- 
boat’s master. 

Hilliard Lane introduced himself and ex- 
pressed his thanks, Hornsby nodded toward 
the west. The Polar Star, still giving the 
islands a wide berth, had maneuvered 
around into sight. 

“If you have a signal lamp or a radio 
installation I’d like to report,” he said. 

Hilliard Lane led him to the tiny bridge 
and plugged in a blinker lamp. Hornsby 
leveled it at the Polar Star, called her, got 
an answering “T” and began telling the 
bad news. Still down in the lifeboat Gon- 
court, broad face upturned, read the first of 
the message as Jorgensen got under way. 

The old man’s reply was cutt: 


REPAIR LIFEBOAT. WHEN WEATHER 
PERMITS PROCEED TO ST. THOMAS. 


Already the Polar Star was under way 
and turning toward her course. Hornsby 
felt a little lost as he watched her depart. 
He lowered the lamp and faced Hilliard 
Lane. 

“Quite a handy seaman, Captain Gon- 
court,” he said. “Who is he?” 

Turck, the steward, had him in sight 
from the deck. He had pulled a bag of to- 
bacco from his pocket and was shaking the 
makings into a cigarette paper, which some- 
how was still dry. 

“Captain Goncourt?” Hilliard Lane te- 
peated. His face revealed sudden enthu- 
siasm. “A man of parts.” 

“Who is he?” Hornsby asked again, not 
too patiently. If he could get a positive 
accusation out of Jorgensen and a bit of cor- 
robating evidence he intended to take Gon- 
court to St. Thomas for investigation, What 
he had done—if he had done it—was too 
serious to be overlooked. 

Hilliard Lane began talking about Aus- 
ten Goncourt. A rolling stone, a man of 
culture and of action, Goncourt had aban- 
doned the sea before the war to act as a 
world-wandering purveyor of collector's 
items, objects of art and — for those 
wealthy enough to command his services. 
He had a reputation. 

Noting Hornsby’s lack of enthusiasm 
Lane pawed at his arm. “And more in your 
line, Mr. Hornsby, Captain Goncourt be- 
gan to collect for his own amusement books 


and manuscripts dealing with the early voy- 
agers and also ancient charts of this new 
Bar of ours.” ma 

“And this. girl Sallie—who’s engaged to 
him?” Hewaly asked. 

“Sallie Howe,” Lane said. “Daughter 
of an old client of his who died in Delray 
Beach, Florida. Sallie jumped at the 
chance to act as Captain Goncourt’s secre- 
tary on this venture.” 

Primly he added: “Properly chaperoned 
of course by Mts. ie 

“Yes,” Hornsby put in. .“Didn’t the war 
cramp Goncourt’s business?” 

“Yes. So he reentered the merchant ma- 
tine and rose to command on North At- 
lantic and Mediterranean runs. At the end 
of the war he brought home a unique col- 
lection of books picked up at many Euro- 
pean ports, books about explorers, bucca- 
neets, privateersmen and—” 

“Has that something to do with this?” 
Hornsby asked, waving a hand at the grim 
Brothers. 

“Everything!” said Lane. “This treasure 
hunt—our secret’s been discovered long 
since—is based upon a chart and various 
documents—” 


1 race eyes had strayed to his life- 
boat, being pulled slowly toward the 
beach by his four men, with Captain Gon- 
court himself in the sternsheets steering 
with an oar. Something about the attitude 
of Gus Jorgensen, as he swung his own 
blade, rang a warning gong in Hornsby’s 
head. Once Gus Jorgensen got Goncourt on 
the beach— 

“I must be going,” John Hornsby said 
hastily. “TPIl borrow your dinghy if I 
may.” 

Without waiting for permission he ran 
toward the davits. 

“Take the speedboat!’’ Lane called, but 
Hornsby shook his head. 

Turck, suddenly beside him, laid a pow- 
erful hand on a davit fall. “I'll row you 
ashore, mister,” he said in a flat voice. 

Hornsby swung to face him. “You'll 
stay right here!’’ he rasped, and launched 
the dinghy, rowing mightily toward the 
beach. 

Goncourt almost made sense. If this 
were a treasure hunt he wouldn’t want the 
helpless houseboat towed away to St. 
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Thomas or perhaps abandoned by an impa- 
tient freighter captain after the people in 
her were rescued. But would he risk their 
lives so ruthlessly by disabling the lifeboat 
in a spot like that? Of course a man of 
overwhelming self-esteem might feel able 
to rescue them— 

Hornsby glanced over his shoulder and 
dug his oars in. The lifeboat was in shoal 
water and Goncourt and her crew were 
splashing overside. 

As Hornsby beached his boat and turned, 
he saw Jorgensen land on the back of his 
neck on the hard, wet sand. Judo again. 
Goncourt, quite at ease, stood over the A.B. 
as the jolted man slowly climbed to his 
knees. 

Next instant Jorgensen’s three angty 
shipmates jumped the ex-shipmaster. 

“Cut that out!” Hornsby roared and with 
words and muscles stopped the fracas, 

His boat crew drew together, glowering 
sullenly at him. Austen Goncourt smiled 
with an amiable condescenscion at John 
Hornsby. 

“Poor discipline,” he said. 

“Whyn’t you guys keep out o’ this?” Gus 
Jorgensen roared at his mates. “I could 
of—” He turned to Hornsby and pointed 
a thick finger at Goncourt. “I’m willing to 
swear that guy gave me a shove as I was 
off balance, sir!” 

No other A. B.’s voice piped up to back 
the charge. Nobody shouted an accusation 
of jamming the propeller. 

No evidence. And the Polar Stars had 
put themselves in the wrong by jumping 
Goncourt. 

John Hornsby knew when he was licked. 
So, too, did the sardonic Goncoutt. 

“Well, Mister Second Mate, Pll let you 
muddle through your job on the lifeboat 
alone,” he said. ‘My usefulness appears to 
be impaired. Too bad—for you!” 

He walked away and without hesitation 
pushed the dinghy off the beach and rowed 
toward the Hesperia. He'd be more of a 
hero than ever to that odd bunch watching 
all this on board. But Hornsby nursed a 
strong hunch that the man was a crook, ap- 
pearance, culture and girl notwithstanding. 
But a big crook, playing for big stakes, he 
conceded. 

“T could ha’ flattened him down to mess- 
boy size,” Gus Jorgensen said sorrowfully. 
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“I was just gettin’ going on him when 
these three swabs—” 

“Shut up and bear a hand!” Hornsby 
broke in wrathfully. . He waded out to the 
stern of the lifeboat, ducked under and be- 
gan cutting the line away from the shaft. 

His men straggled after him. They knew 
the Polar Star's old man, too. If they didn’t 
show up in- St. Thomas before the shi 
was through working cargo she’d be hull 
down ahead of them again. 

Gus Jorgensen got contrite. “I’m sorry, 
sir,” he muttered. “Didn’t mean to make 
no trouble for you. But it ain’t—decent, 
letting a guy get away with that stuff.” 

John Hornsby grunted. Though second 


mates weren’t Solomons for wisdom you — 


picked up some sense before you could 
wear two stripes on your arm. 

“Never spank a hornet, Gus,” he said. 
“It’s handling matters from the wrong end. 
Squash him—or leave him be.” 


CHAPTER IV 
GOWANUS—OR ELSE 


OHN HORNSBY, elbows planted on 

the rail of an unfamiliar ship, stared 
with intensity down the broad bowl of the 
sun-drenched harbor of St. Thomas. A gay 
little mahogany tender was ruffling the blue, 
sheltered waters, inward bound. 

The tropics were all smiles today but he 
was headed for the Gowanus Canal, Brook- 
lyn way, where the water wasn’t blue and 
not entirely liquid. And as a passenger 
at that. 

Around John Hornsby a lot of routine 
things were happening. The mate, up for- 
ward, leaned overside to scan the massive 
anchor chain grinding in, link by link. The 
hook was almost hove up short. Another 
fathom or so of chain and the straining 
windlass would tear the anchor loose from 
the mud of the bottom. Then—Gowanus. 
‘The youthful third fidgeted close to the 
engine-room telegraph and on the well deck 
a gang went on dragging tarpaulins over 
the broad expanse of Number 2 hatch. 

John Hornsby snorted, without moving 
his eyes from the approaching speedboat. 
Last time he had seen it, he was sure, it 
had swung on davits aboard the Hesperia. 
It was close, now, and heading for the 


docks of simmering Charlotte Amalia. The 
town reclined slantwise on the side of a 
gray-green mountain hardly less hot now in 
the vertical sun than when it had been a 
volcano, 

At last the ship’s agent shook hands with 
the old. man, descended to the well deck 
and clambered over the rail onto the rungs 
of a boarding ladder. Slowly he let him- 
self down the ship’s side. 

“T’ve got a career,’ John Hornsby mut- 
tered. “I'll haye a command before I’m 
thirty-five. So what if Goncourt takes that 
innocent bunch on a one-way treasure hunt? 
They need a guardian, but I’m not it.” 

The speedboat made a casual change of 
course to approach the freighter. John 
Hornsby’s squinting blue eyes made -out 
that young Sallie Howe was at the wheel, 
Bes, cotton blouse plastered to her shoul- 

ets. 

The trade wind was blowing strongly 
outside; that boat must have taken quite a 
pasting to get here. Hilliard Lane, thin, 
solemn leader of the Treasure Incs, was still 
working the plunger of the toy brass bilge 
pump, sending a thin stream of water 
spurting overside. He was wet, too, and 
weary moving. 

Just what game was Goncourt working? 
Couldn’t he be a straight treasure hunter, 
too? What? With that callow lot of lub- 
bers for partners? 

Sallie looked up. Her lively brown eyes 
ran along the rail of the ship. Victim or 
accomplice? Hard to tell. 

John Hornsby raised a hand in farewell. 


MILING with quick brilliance, Sallie 
waved, too. Then impulsively, she 
caught up a line. She threw a mess of hitches 
around the shaft of a boathook. She lifted 
the boathook high and brandished it glee- 
fully, with the scrambled rope dangling. 

John Hornsby scowled at that sponta- 
neous taunt. 

“Kid stuff!’ he muttered. “Or maybe 
she’s not such a kid.” He felt again the 
derisive jabs of Goncourt’s black eyes. She 
could be helping Goncourt put over some 
swindle. “He was mighty anxious to get 
me away from ‘em,” he reminded himself. 

Abruptly he turned from the rail and 
headed toward his room. His bag, with 


slicker draped over it, stood unopened be- 
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side the bunk. He picked it up and carried 
it rapidly toward the well deck. 

The speedboat was well past, nearing the 
town’s waterfront, now. He glanced for- 
ward, The anchor windless was straining 
and the chain began coming in in earnest. 
The anchor was out of the mud. On the 
bridge the engine-room telegraph jingled. 

“Hold it!” said John Hornsby to the two 
hands hauling up the boarding ladder. He 
cupped his hands and bellowed powerfully. 

“Shore boat!” 

The seamen had obeyed Hornsby’s curt 
order. 

Hornsby flipped his hand  sugges- 
tively toward Bu bay and a heaving an 
He slung his slicker on his shoulder, 
climbed over the rail and clattered down 
the shaking ladder. 

The agent’s boat was still alongside. The 
agent, in the sternsheets, spoke brusquely to 
John Hornsby as he stepped off the ladder 
into the bottom: ‘ 

“Don’t be a fool, Hornsby! You'll never 
get another berth with your line if you 
don’t take this ship to New York. You've 
worked up to second mate with them. 
They're a good concern—’” 

Hornsby, standing, caught his bag as it 
was lowered to him on the heaving line, 
Over his shoulder he interrupted the rea- 
soning of the old shipping agent: 

“A man’s got to have some personal life, 

sie. 
“I tell you there’s nothing to this treas- 
ure hunt you ran into,” the agent said, ex- 
asperated. “Everybody in the Virgins is 
laughing at those people.” 

Up on deck Gus Jorgensen’s massive red 
head peered over the side, He yelled dis- 
cordantly and slung his legs over. He came 
down the ladder as handily as a gorilla 
and, grinning at John Hornsby, stepped 
into the agent’s boat. 

“Who told you to leave that ship?” 
Hornsby demanded. 

“Same guy as told you, sir,” Gus said 
mildly, 


HE shore boat that Hornsby had hailed, 
rowed by two chattering, coal-black Vir- 
gin Islanders, bumped slovenly against the 
agent’s boat. John Hornsby, with a nod of 
thanks to the head-shaking agent, crossed 
to it. Gus Jorgensen handed over his gear 


_and followed him. Both boats got clear of 


the ship’s side. 

From the bridge high above the Old 
Man, eyes apop, glowered down at his two 
late passengers. Hornsby took off his hat 
to the ship, pilot style, and sat down in 
the sternsheets. 

“Put us alongside the schooner Ada 
Train at Getty’s shipyard,” Hornsby said 
to the black oarsmen. 

“Yassuh, if she still afloat,” said one 
islander. The other yelled with laughter. 

“Yassuh, if she still afloat,” repeated the 
oarsman. He basked blandly in more 
laughter from his mate. 

“B'lay that!” roared Jorgensen, knotting 
up his fierce, granite face. Both men, in- 
stantly sobered, swung their oars. Jorgen- 
sen glanced at a knuckle, skinned on the 
ladder, and sucked it for a moment in 
silence. 

“Scabs is what I get out o’ following 
you, sir,” he said. 

John Hornsby said nothing. 

“How’s this schooner we're bound for 
fit in, sir?’ Gus resumed in a conspiratorial 
mutter. 

“I want more muscle and less lip from 
you, Jorgensen,” Hornsby said. “Otherwise 
you're for the beach.” 

“Yes, sir!” said the red-headed A.B., a 
grin hanging on his face. He craned his 
neck up harbor in a search for the speed- 
boat carrying Sallie Howe and the leader of 
the Treasure Incs. 

“I never was rescued by a better-lookin’ 
girl,” Gus said sentimentally. 

“You will regard her as just as deserving 
of suspicion as Goncourt!’’ Hornsby com- 
manded harshly. 

“Why couldn’t he be deceivin’ her, too?” 
the A.B. protested. “S-Satan, sir! The 
lookers ain't usually the dames you can 
trust. Me, I know! But—” 

He stopped talking in disgust as he saw 
complete abstraction in the eyes of John 
Hornsby. 

The yacht tender had disappeared among 
the landing piers of the town. Hornsby 
turned his head toward Getty’s shipyard. 
The melancholy schooner Ada Train was 
still afloat. What black paint remained 
on her old hull was blistered and checked. 
How much rot did the paint conceal above 
and below water? 
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A fringe of green weed showed along 
the waterline of the Ada, Gray-white lumps 
of barnacles below were visible. A fisher- 
man of say, fifty years ago, apparently she 
had been converted at some distant time to 
a yacht and finally abandoned to the de- 
vious uses of sporadic Caribbean com- 
merce. Her two sticks, with the deepest 
cracks puttied and opened up again, still 
stood though their rusted stays hung slack 
- and dejected. On her deck there remained 
only a low house aft of the mainmast; for- 
ward of that a big cargo hatch opened into 
what had once been the main cabin. 

As his boat came alongside John Horns- 
by hailed, paid off the oarsmen and scram- 
bled lithely over the low rail. Jorgensen 
plunked the suitcase aboard and followed 
closely. 

Her deserted deck was the color of old 
bones. 

Seams had spread wide under the 
shrivelling power of the tropical sun, Jor- 
gensen whistled a few dismal notes. 

A flabby old man with skin as gray as 
the Ada’s decks came out of the shipyard 
shack ashore. He hurried toward them. He 
led his body slightly with his left shoul- 
der. His lips moved silently as he ad- 
vanced. His alert, red-rimmed eyes fixed 
on John Hornsby. 

“Mr. Hinch,” Hornsby asked, “do you 
still need a master for this schooner?” 


CHAPTER V 
LONG-WINDED TREASURE 


L HINCH stopped dead. He nodded 
his head grudgingly. 

“Right; I'll take her,” Hornsby said. He 
set his teeth grimly. His first command! 

“Who's that?” Al Hinch asked suspi- 
ciously in his husky voice. His inflamed 
eyes: inspected Gus Jorgensen. 

“One of my lifeboat crew,” Hornsby 

- said. 

“He’s out.” 

“He’s in. You told me neither you nor 
the diver nor his helper were seamen. I 
want one man I can depend on.” 

Al Hinch’s lips held silent conversation 
with himself. Then he spoke: 

“He comes on shares—same as you. No 
money!” 


Gus’s broad face grew broader in a hope- 
ful grin. : 

“Shares o’ what?” he asked hungrily. 

He was not answered. Their attention 
had swung shoreward. Through the lit- 
tered shipyard, miraculously swerving and 
weaving toward them, rolled a rusty, rented 
bicycle casually restrained by the girl who 
pedaled it. Sallie Howe! 

“Well, you do get around!” she said, 
staring at John Hornsby. “Or are you 
twins?” 

John Hornsby went red. He frowned 
at her in perplexity. She was just the type 
Austen Goncourt needed to disarm distrust 
of him and his story of sunken gold, to 
lend plausibility to what the babbling 
Treasure Inc openly called his over-gener- 
ous agreement with them. 


wre could suspect this brown-eyed 
gitl with an over-developed sense of 
humor of actual crookedness? Yet Hornsby 
was betting his job and his bankroll that 
Goncourt had a twist in his game. That 
line around the lifeboat’s wheel— 

Into the shipyard Hilliard Lane cycled - 
wearily. Meticulously he propped up his 
bike and approached on foot, wiping his 
fogged glasses. 

Sallie Howe fronted Al Hinch’s forward 
thrust shoulder with sudden remembered 
dignity. 

“Your schooner was due at the Brothers 
yesterday, Mr. Hinch,” she said. “Captain 
Goncourt wishes to know what's happened 
to the fresh water, the supplies and the 
diver?” 

Al Hinch restrained his lips. “She 
needed a bit of caulking so we had to pull 
over to the yard here, Miss Howe,” he said 
humbly. “She’s all ready now, miss. Lit- 
tle as I know of the sea myself I’m going 
along to see that all’s wall.” : 

He pointed an unhealthy looking arm at 
Hornsby. “My new master. He don’t 
drink like Harry Pettit does, neither.” 

“You?” Sallie Howe was astonished 
again. : 
“On shares,” Hornsby said with delibera- 
tion. 

Sallie walked toward Hilliard Lane who 
was looking worried. 

“Pm not at all sure Captain Goncourt 
would approve of Mr. Hornsby,” she said. 
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“We must have those supplies or quit,” 

Lane asserted. “Besides, the schooner is 
the Incs’ responsiblity, not Captain Gon- 
court’s.” 
“i “Very well,” said Sallie, with dignity. 
Then perhaps as principal shareholder of 
Treasure, Incorporated, you will explain 
the matter of shares.” 

Sallie pulled a damp, folded sheet of 
paper from her blouse pocket. “I'll check 
over the stuff with you, now, Mr. Hinch,” 
she said, all business, and stepped briskly 
to the edge of the cargo hold. Hinch 
dragged reluctantly behind her. 

“Well?” said Jorgensen to Hilliard 
Lane. “What're we getting shares of?” 

Tall Hilliard Lane put on his spectacles 
quickly. He plainly felt himself incomplete 
until his glasses were hitched to his face. 

= am writing the story of this venture,” 
he said, glancing from Jorgensen to John 
Hornsby. “In this case a brief summary 
will suffice.” 


fies summaty was not so brief, but it 
added much to the patchwork of guesses 
and inferences Hornsby had picked up at 
the Brothers. Sallie revealed no* reaction 
to the windy tale. Busy with her stub of 
a pencil and damp paper, she ignored 
Lane’s narration as completely as she ig- 
noted Hornsby’s watchful eyes. 

Lane went on and on: 

“Captain Goncourt assembled in the 
course of years an unique collection of 
books, picked up at many ports, dealin 
with the early voyagers, with pirates aa 
privateers.” 

“Sure. Sure,”’ said Gus Jorgensen im- 
patiently, forgetful of instructions. “So 
he’s got a library.” 

“Captain Goncourt did more than col- 
lect books,” Hilliard Lane said, glaring, 
and continued: 

“Goncourt had compared in a dozen old 
volumes tales of that single-minded seven- 
teenth-century character, Geoffrey Naze. 
Naze was a pirate in his youth, a luckless 
harrier of Spanish galleons. In later life 
Naze became a tavern keeper. As Naze 
grew older, richer and wiser, he listened 
more and more keenly to the yarns of his 
patrons. A vast amount of treasure had 
gone to the bottom of the Caribbean in the 
course of attacks on the plate fleets that 


sailed to Spain each year laden with the 
loot of the new world. Hurricanes and 
rocks sank more ships than pirates. : 

“Naze listened for years before he heard 
of the wrecked galleon Nuestra Senora de 
Cordoba,” Hilliard Lane said. “She ful- 
filled his two requirements, treasure un- 
imaginable in her hold and shoal water 
above her. ra 

“Old Clawfoot, the pirate who sank 
Nuestra Senora in his clumsy efforts to 
capture her, was not the man to carry 
through a difficult salvage operation. But 
he had thoughtfully murdered her every 
survivor, made a chart of her position and 
later, as an afterthought, knifed his own 
second in command, who was a navigator. 
Thus Old Clawfoot preserved his secret till 
over free rum he babbled into the alert ears 
of Geoffrey Naze.” 

“He could ha’ spilt it,” Jorgensen ad- 
mitted. “Me, I know.” 

“Naze left Port Royal and organized his 
expedition carefully. His principal main- 
stay was the breath-holding ability of In- 
dian skin divers. ‘The water was shoal, 
even shallower than old Clawfoot had 
noted. Naze had trouble with weather. 
He persisted doggedly and cleaned the gal- 
leon as a dog a bone. 

“But Clawfoot, though no mental giant, 
knew men. While Geoffrey Naze’s treas- 
ure-laden ship still lay over the wreck, he 
came scudding down from the northeast. 
With the trade wind dead astern, he caught 
Naze before he could slip his cable. 

“Out-gun 
with his own hand killed his divers and 
scuttled his ship,” Hilliard Lane related. 
His eyes gleamed with excitement. “She 
settled to the bottom alongside the\ gal- 
leon amid the furious curses of Clawfoot 
and his crew. Slaughtering Naze and his 
surviving men, gave Clawfoot satisfaction 
but no profit. After a few unsuccessful 
diving efforts, he decided to leave the spot 
to seize Indians more accustomed to swim- 
ming than his own pungent crew. His 
men divided on the issue.. They tore into 
each other savagely with cutlasses and pis- 
tols. Clawfoot put down the mutiny with 
a charge of shot that swept the waist of 
his ship. 

“He sailed after Indians. But his ruth- 
lessness had left him too weakly manned 


ned and out-manned, Naze ~ 
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either to fight or run from a British man- 
of-war that came upon him. A boy knifed 
‘Clawfoot during the final minutes of the 
losing fight, stole his chart and convinced 
the naval officers that he was a captive of 
the buccaneers. Few were left to contra- 
dict him and these were busy on alibis of 
their own. : 

The boy escaped Execution Dock and 
later made for the colonies. He was 
hung for robbery in severe New England 
but old Clawfoot’s chart survived him, 
passing through many hands.” 

“So that’s the ship we're after, Naze’s 
ship?” Gus Jorgensen interrupted. He was 
restive. 


“Not that ship,” said Lane, ‘‘Another 
expedition—” ; 
“Swell,” said Jorgensen. “Now about 


the treasure—” 


ILLIARD LANE cleared his throat re- 
provingly. 

“An expedition from Boston in 1821, 
equipped with a primitive diving bell, not 
only located the two wrecks but lifted the 
treasure from Naze’s ship. That was for- 
tunate, as Clawfoot’s directions are now 
undecipherable in important particulars.” 

“S-Satan!” said Gus Jorgensen. He was 
confused. “Somebody got it? Then 
what—” ; 

“After much difficulty and bad weather, 
the Bonaventure, the salvage brig from 
Boston, recovered most of the treasure. A 
spell of fine weather three months after 
her arrival in September enabled her to lift 
the last of it. But that calm was the pre- 
cursor of a hurricane. The Bonaventure 
lingered too long. The storm struck with 
sudden power, much as Clawfoot had struck 
Naze. The brig was dismasted immedi- 
ately and sank within a few miles of Naze’s 
ship and Nwestra Senora de Cordoba.” 

“That's three of them. Any more?” 

“Captain Goncourt pieced together tales 
of the Bonaventure’s few survivors. He 
has located the Bonaventure—I believe.” 

Hilliard Lane’s voice had become slightly 
hestiant. “She is the only ship that di- 
rectly concerns us. Her certain identity re- 
mains to be proved by diving.” 

Gus Jorgensen licked his lips. “Well, 
what're we waiting for? If she’s got the 
treasure she’s our baby.” 


CHAPTER VI 
VICTIM OR CONSPIRATOR? 


5 pera LANE glanced toward the 
edge of the hatch. Hinch lingered 
beside it but Sallie~was out of sight in 
the hold. 

“You must understand that — Captain 
Goncourt, although he found what he be- 
lieves to be the Bonaventure after costly 
search, was then without funds to provide 
the equipment, ships and men necessary to 
raise the gold. He approached me, a for- 
mer client who shared his interest in old 
charts. With some friends, I organized a 
small group we call Treasure, Incorporated. 
We made a contract with Captain Goncourt. 
We provided- my yacht Hesperia, Mtr. 
Hinch’s schooner Ada, which Captain Gon- 
court had used on his original search, and 
some equipment—all on shares.” 

He glanced at John Hornsby. “You will 
both become members of Treasure, Incor- 
porated, entitled to a share in any gold 
recovered from the Bonaventure if you 
oin.” 

“How much of a share of how much 
gold?” Jorgensen asked. 

“One one-hundredth to you,” said Lane 


“promptly. “Mr. Hornsby, if he serves as 


master of the Ada, two one-hundredths. I 
must refuse to bargain. The wealth in the 
Bonaventure is believed to amount to be- 
tween three and four million dollars.” 

Gus scowled in the throes of mental 
arithmetic. 

“If I’m to be a partner I want to see the 
documents,” Hornsby said dryly. 

“Certainly,” Lane agreed. ‘You'll find no 
crosses on the chart; no precise directions. 
The papers are on the Hesperia out at the 
Brothers.” 

“Right!” said John Hornsby. “But be- 
fore we accept may I ask what this contract 
with Mr, Goncourt provides?” 

‘Hilliard Lane fiddled with the bow of his 
spectacles. 

“Mr. Goncourt’s share is to be twenty 
one-hundredths. As treasure hunting is un- 
certain he is also to receive one hundred 
thousand dollars from me personally as soon 
as any substantial amount of gold is te- 
covered from the Bonaventure.” 

He cleared his throat with authority. 
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“When I make that payment to Captain 
Goncourt.I become director of the enter- 
prise. This is to prevent any controversy re- 
garding leadership.” 

“How do you come out, yourself?” Jor- 
gensen asked, : 

“In view of my heavy expenses, including 
this hundred thousand dollar payment, I am 
to receive fifty one-hundredths.” 

““S-Satan!”” said Jorgensen. belligerently. 
“Not figgering on starving, are you?” 

“We have agreed, Gus,” John Hornsby 
broke in, This talk of millions was unex- 
pectedly alluring; he had to remind himself 
that fifty one-hundredths of nothing was 
still precisely nothing. 

And what was also precisely nothing was 
the light all this cast on Goncourt and the 
fouled propeller shaft and on Sallie. Howe. 
- He couldn't see Goncourt taking down only 
a fraction of this treasure, if it existed. 

Abruptly he moved to the edge of the 
hatchway, ae Al Hinch. Sallie was on her 
knees beside a carton below, checking it off 
on her list, He studied her. Victim or con- 
spirator? 

Hilliard Lane followed Hornsby to the 
hatch 


~ “You vouch for your man?” he whispered. 

“Jorgensen? Sure.” 

‘“He—he seems rather greedy.” 

“That’s customary among treasure hunt- 
ets,” Hornsby nodded down at the girl. 
“How many shares does Sallie Howe get?” 

“‘None—for herself. Her services are in- 
cluded in her affianced’s share. She relishes 
this new existence enormously; it is like an 
adventure book come to life—” 

“Not “Treasure Island,’ I hope.” 

Lane frowned. “Certainly not. I refer—” 

“That's good.” Hornsby swung down into 
the small cargo hold. Sallie Howe, on her 
knees, looked up at him. 

“Thought I'd see if my new command 
had a bottom,” he said, sniffing suspiciously. 
The powdery odor of dry rot was in the 
air. 

Sallie motioned him into a secluded cor- 
ner of the hold. 

“I’m glad to have a word with you, Mr. 
Hornsby,” she said sedately, in a low voice. 
“I want you to remember that your loyalty 
must be to Captain Goncourt, not to 
Hinch,” 

“Why?” 


Sallie tilted her head as if about to deny 
an answer to that brisk question. Then she 
changed her mind. 

“You're new; I'll tell you,” she said. “Al 
Hinch has been stalling, holding things up.” 

“How?” 

“He insists that he can’t locate Harry 
Pettit, a competent seaman who used to 
command this schooner, Why shoult he 
have vanished into the blue?” . 

“Why not, if he’s a competent seaman?” 

Hornsby said, looking pointedly at the 
schooner’s rotting frames. 
_—‘Captain Goncourt trusted Pettit. With 
Pettit in this ship Captain Goncourt located 
the Bonaventure wreck. That was before the 
Treasure Incs and I came into the picture. 
And now there's this new diver—Al 
Hinch’s own man—” 

“And me,” John Hornsby supplied. 
“Suspect me, too.” He looked squarely 
down into her alert brown eyes. “If your 
intended’s game is to skin these baa-lamb 
Incs I’m not so sure I'm going to be loyal 
to him, Everybody suspects everybody in a 
treasure hunt,” 

“Nobody suspects Captain Goncourt!” 

“Right; that'll be my job then,” Hornsby 
said crisply. The girl was astonishingly ve- 
hement about all this. Had she some faint 
doubts about Goncourt? What you could 
call moot questions. Very moot. 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“I’m nineteeen!” she said, with dignity. 
“I’m afraid you won't do, Mr. Hornsby. But 
for this trip to the wreck we may have to 
put up with you.” 

She slipped past him, nose tilted high, 
and climbed the ladder. 


5 CHAPTER VII 


A HINT FROM HINCH 


Rae the patched gray jib of the 


schooner the Brothers rose up out of the 
blue sea in the early morning. They changed 
slowly from one anonymous blur on the 
horizon to the two, high, rocky islets that 
had so impressed themselves on John 
Hornsby. 

When first he had seen the Brothers he 
had been in tronble to windward. Now he 
was to leeward of them, with only a light 
trade wind ruffling the sea. But even under 
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a brilliant sun they temained hostile. There 
was no water on them and‘no green stuff. 
They were ringed around by their own rocky 
litter and the no less wicked coral reefs. 

“Tough babies, them islands,” Jorgen- 
sen said. ‘But maybe these three guys will 
quit watching us and watch them, huh?” 

John Hornsby, at the wheel, gave her a 
spoke in silence. Al Hinch and the diver he 
had brought aboard, a soft-spoken, olive- 
skinned young man named Chris Bello, and 
also Sam Vine, the diver’s squat helper, were 
unwearying watchers. 

Hornsby, acutely alert, had decided that 
the eyes following them around the deck 
were not critical. He and Jorgensen, steel 
freighthouse men, both, they were not at 
their best handling halliards and sheets in 
the Ada Train. 


~ 

But Hinch, Bello and Vine had been 
studying their seamanship, not picking flaws. 
Eager to learn, those mugs, though un- 
pleasantly secretive about it. Al Hinch’s odd 
trick of moving his loose lips in silent con- 
versations with some invisible friend hadn’t 
helped” to make this a carefree yachting 
party. 

Rugged as the Brothers were, Hornsby 
was glad to sight them. There would be 
some company at the islands, even if it were 
mostly the heterogeneous Treasure Incs. 

Gus Jorgensen climbed loft, trying the 
old ratlines with a suspicious foot. He re- 
ported after a long look through the bino- 


culars that the houseboat Hesperia was lying 
just outside a circle of very smooth water 
marking the lagoon bordering the leeward 
coast of the islands. : 

“She sticks up like a lump on your head,” 
he shouted, “‘She’d look shippier if she was 
the bungalow type, not two story.” 

Hornsby passed a becket over a spoke and 
deserted the wheel to glance over the chart. 
This side of the lagoon only a few rocks, 
ledges and reefs lifted near enough the sur- 
face to threaten the Ada’s hull. But it was a 
nail-sick, rotting hull, needing tender treat- 
ment. 

“Stay aloft. Keep a good lookout,” he 
shouted to Gus. ; 

Chris Bello looked up from the diving 
suit on which he was cementing a patch. 
Hunching over, he went on with the job, 

Al Hinch scuttled up to Hornsby at the 
wheel. 

‘You're a fine master, Captain Hornsby,” 
he said. His lips silently added other things. 
“Not like that drunken beachcomber, Pettit, 
who left me without a word.” 

He plucked at the short sleeve of Horns- 
by’s shirt. 

“You stand by me, son,” he whispered. 
“Neither you nor your pocket will regret it. 
By me! Not Goncourt, Understand?” 

Hornsby lifted his head quickly. ‘“‘Jorgen- 
sen!” he hailed. “Relieve the wheel.” 

He secured a spoke with the becket 
again and clapped a hard hand on Al 
Hinch’s bony shoulder. Without waiting 
for the puzzled Jorgensen to descend the 
ratlines he thrust Hinch down the com- 
panionway into the cabin. He backed him 
against the cabin table. 

“You've said too much,” Hornsby said. 
Al Hinch looked much too small for his 
skin, “What's up, Mr. Hinch? Sound off! I 
don’t like mysteries in a ship I command.” 

Al Hinch shook his head. ‘‘You’re a very 
impulsive young man,” he muttered. 

“Stow that!’ Hornsby snapped. “I want 
the dope. First, what's Goncourt up to?” 

“No good,” said Al Hinch huskily. “Not 
Austen Goncourt. And those unfortunate 
people who trust him!’’ He shook his head. 

“T got that far alone. Just what's his 
game? And where does my pocket fit in?” 

“I’m afraid those people—the Treasure 
Incs—are going to be disappointed,” Al 
Hinch said. “I can’t say more.” 


\ 
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“Where do you come in?’ Hornsby 
ptobed. ‘You're on shares, too. If this is 
a skin game, you're skinned.’ He frowned. 
, Or are you figuring on blackmailing Gon- 
court?” 

“No!” Certainly not! Ridiculous! I can’t 
say more.” 

“I’m master of this schooner,” John 
Hornsby said. “Talk or ll go about and 
take her back to St. Thomas.” 

“No!’” Al Hinch’s voice was a yelp of 
protest. “That would ruin—No! I can’t say 
a word more.” 


ORNSBY turned around. Chris Bello 
leaned casually against the side of the 
companionway. His head was down, bent 
over a thirty-eight Smith and Wesson, His 
eyes and teeth gleamed at John Hornsby. 
Behind, Sam Vine backed him up, pulling 
a well twisted, ferocious face. 

“There’s a nice piece of ghange in this 
for the wise ones and you look wise to. me, 
Captain,’ Bello murmured, “Be nice, now. 
Don’t be pushing the old guy around.” 

Al Hinch’s lips were twitching at double 
speed. He and Bello and Vine watched 
Hornsby. 

“We could take over now, Captain,” 
Bello said, “This thing’s got a motor as well 
as them sails. We'd get by.: But be nice; 
that’s all we're askin’ you.” 

“Right!” said John Hornsby. “T'll be nice. 
Some. Goncourt’s a phony?” 

“That hundred thousand he collects from 
Lane isn’t phony, my son,” Al Hinch said. 
“But that’s all. I can't—” 

“You can’t say a word,” John Hornsby 
said. He started toward the companionway. 
Chris Bello took a step forward belligerently. 
The gun eame up. 

“How stupid do I have to be?”’ Hornsby 
asked brusquely. “Am I supposed to think 
you can afford to shoot me now?” 

He waited long enough for that to sink in 
and then straight-armed Bello aside. He 
turned his back to the gun in the man’s 
hands without hesitation, then went up the 
ladder and to the wheel. 

“They have Goncourt taped as a crook, 
too,” he reported to Jorgensen. “And we've 
got to be nice.” 

Rapidly he told the seaman the story. Al 
Hinch and his two friends remained be- 
low. 


“We can take ‘em, any time,’ Gus Jor- 
gensen growled, s 

“Them? Sure.” Hornsby was off-hand 
about his shipmates. Not able crooks, those 
three. Of course, they might turn murder- 
ous. Goncourt, accordinig to Sallic, was al- 
ready suspicious of them and was using 
them, nevertheless. 

But what was Austen Goncourt planning? 
And how much did Sallie know about it? 

“TI been thinking,” Jorgensen said. “I’m 
gettin’ over my treasure fever. If this Gon- 
court swab had his mitts on a big wad of 
gold would he go passing it all around in 
shares?”’ 

The question had been nagging Hornsby 
for some days. 

Jorgensen shook his head. “Goncourt is 
all for Goncourt. Huh?” 

“Goncourt is rather happy about Gon- 
court,” Hornsby assented, grinning. “Re- 
member, Gus, his approval may be sound,” 

They were silent, listening to the blunt 
stem of the Ada sheer through the sea. 

“A hundred thousand dollars,” John 
Hornsby said aloud. F 

“That's a fat piece of change,’ Jorgensen 
said. 

Hornsby nodded. “But stack it up along- 
side Captain Austen Goncourt and oe big 
is it?” he said, perplexed. “He has a valuable 
reputation, sizable earning power. He's no 
pickpocket; no stick-up artist. Would a man 
like Goncourt sink himself in the work of 
Hilliard Lane and the Treasure Incs for a 
scant -hundred- thousand, less sizable ex- 
penses?”* s 

“Hard cash, right in his mitt.” ~ 

“He has to produce to get it,” John 
Hornsby reminded him. He put a hand on 
the wheel. “I'll take her, Gus. We've got to 

o see, Meanwhile, how about some grub 
cee we pump her again?” 


_ CHAPTER VIII 
DISASTER THAT FAILED 


COUPLE of hours latet Hornsby sailed 

the schooner in close to the barrier reef. 
The speedboat, putting off from the Hes- 
peria, came to meet her. On board were 
Sallie, Austen Goncourt, Hilliard Lane, and, 
in a clean white jacket, Goncourt’s man 
Turck, 


’ reef that close an 
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Jorgensen’s eye fired up at the sight of 
Turck. “That flunky gets to ride with the 
quality. How come?” 

“We'll find out. I think he carries a knife 
or a small flat aytomatic under that nice 
white jacket. Goncourt can’t be glad we're 
back. But be nice, Gus; always be nice.” 

The speedboat piloted the Ada toward a 
buoy that lay, hardly bobbing in the rippling 
sea, a hundred yards outside the curving 
reef. 

“That’s over the wreck!’’ Hinch said. His 
lips were excited, Hornsby noticed. 

Goncourt hailed Hornsby: 

“Anchor to northward and drop her down 
to the buoy!” 

John Hornsby gripped the wheel and then 
consciously eased up his muscles. With the 
the current unknown, 
with only a guess as to how far the schooner 
would shoot when he luffed her up, this 
would take doing. 

“Down jib!” he called. “Down staysail!”’ 

Gus Jorgensen, waiting by the jib hal- 
liard, let the line run and leaped for the 
down haul. He heaved mightily, The 
patched canvas ran sluggishly down the stay. 

As if he had been in windbags all his 
life Jorgensen spat out a few crisp words to 
the three lubbers messing up the easy job of 
lowering the staysail, and jumped to the 
anchor windlass. 

The schooner ran past the buoy with 
diminishing speed. But she was neavy; 
Hornsby had to get all the way off her be- 
fore he dropped the hook. He waited; Sallie 
watched. 

THe Ada slowed; she went dead in the 
water. 

“Let go!” said Hornsby. He had done it. 

The anchor plunked into the water; Jor- 
gensen payed out chain. Hornsby left the 
wheel and with the three amateurs got in the 
foresail and the main. With Jorgensen giv- 
ing her scope, the schooner was sliding back 
toward the buoy. It still lay dead astern. 

The speedboat closed in ahead. Jorgensen 
wiped the sweat out of his eyes with his 
forearm. Sallie spoke to him. . 

“Good? Hell, lady, it was perfect!’ he 
answered mildly. 

“Where’ll you have it?” Hornsby called 
curtly to Goncourt, nodding toward the 
buoy. “At her bow or stern?” 

“Hold her as she is,” Goncourt said. 


M“ 
“She’s right over the wreck of the Bona- 
venture.” 

As Gus threw turns of anchor chain 


. around the barrel of the windlass Austen 


Goncourt picked up the wreck buoy and 
heaved it onto her deck. His calm solid 
face was unreadable as he climbed aboard. 
He secured the wreck buoy to the main 
shrouds and then faced John Hornsby. 

“A whiff of treasure was too much for 
you, then, Mr. Hornsby.” It was a state- 
ment, not a question. 

Revulsion against secrecy in opposing this 
confident antagonist rose up in John 
Hornsby. He hadn't quit a ship to become a 
spy. He looked hard at Captain Austen Gon- 
court, 

“Riddles amuse me,” he said bluntly. “I 
haven’t whiffed any treasure.” A challenge. 
He began rolling and punching the gray 
canvas into passable furl. 

Turck had followed his master aboard 
with a thermos jug and a covered basket. He 
set them down and squatted on the low rail, 
looking at nothing, nursing a cigarette. 

Hilliard Lane, who had been scribbling 
rapidly in his notebook, now lifted himself 
ovc: the rail with precipitate eagerness. He 
shook Hornsby’s hand heartily. 

“You can make hem out—the Bona- 
venture\” he said to Hornsby. “And the day 
couldn’t be better for diving.” 

Hornsby nodded. He looked curiously 
through the clear water at a vague shape 
faintly outlined below. There was no doubt 
a hulk lay on the bottom. In spite of himself 
he felt the mystery of it. A dead ship in a 
coral shroud. 


peas remained in the speedboat. Her 
eyes avoided his. 

Hornsby began putting the schooner to 
rights. He had a good bit of help from Jor- 
gensen and none from Hinch, Bello and 
Vine. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw Gon- 
court call Sallie aboard and speak softly to 
her. The girl drifted slowly toward Hornsby . 
as he worked on the mainsail. Goncourt 
summoned Bello, the diver. 

Hornsby grinned at Sallie. 

‘Your job’s to watch me?” he asked. 

She flushed. “It would be a good idea!” 
She retreated but only a few feet, lingering 
uncomfortably. 
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“Goncourt’s clapped a double watch on 
us,” Hornsby told Gus in the girl’s hearing. 
“That white-jacketed chimp roosting on the 
rail is doing the real spying. Observe his 
studied lack of interest.” 

Sallie ignored them pointedly. 

The Treasure Incs, seven in all, includ- 
ing the fat woman, left the Hesperia in an 
excited mob scene. They came tumbling 
aboard the schooner out of an overloaded 
sailing dinghy and rowboat. A different lot 
from the bedraggled bunch who hae scram- 
bled into the lifeboat on the day of the gale. 


AY of the five men wore seamen’s clasp 
knives on chains. One self-conscious 
youth had also a revolver in a holster strap- 
ped over his khaki shorts. Several wore 
cameras slung around their necks. The whole 
party exuded a strong aura of elation. This 
was the day they had been waiting for, a 
festive day, with a real kick to it. Hilliard 
Lane had pocketed his notebook but could 
not control either his satisfaction or his rest- 
lessness. The stimulated Incs were in strange 
contrast with the calm Goncourt and the 
glassy-eyed Turck. 

John Hornsby noted that he was not 
popular with the Incs. 

Jotgensen, watching, got a little super- 
cilious about his fellow venturers. 

“Them Incs!” he said and spat vigorously. 

“Don’t bear down too hard,” Hornsby 
said, “They're a good enough bunch but 
none of them ever tried earning a living 
as a second mate on a freighter.” 

All hands crowded around as Bello and 
Vine, his tender, began to bring up from 
below and assemble gear for an immediate 
dive. The Incs helped and hindered in a 
burst of unorganized assistance. Goncourt 
did not attempt to quell them. 

_Old Hinch, battered pipe gripped by his 
teeth between twitching lips, went wander- 
ing crablike around the deck, squinting 
down at the wreck to check on any tendency 
of the ship to swing. But she lay bow on 
to the gentle current. The wind was too 
light to move her. 

Experimentally Hornsby followed Hinch 
forward. Sallie shifted position just far 
enough to be able to observe his movements. 
She was alert. But in Hornsby’s eyes she 
was not inconspicuous, as a good shadow 
should be. Turck never moved, 


“No use laying out an anchor astern,” 
Hornsby told Hinch. 

Hinch took his pipe out of his mouth. He 
raised his tremulous voice to a penetrating 
pitch. “Captain Goncourt!” he called, “A 
question 0’ seamanship!” He motioned ur- 
gently. 

Hornsby opened his mouth. Hinch was 
still beckoning almost with violence. There 
was something queer about this sudden 
moye. Thoughtfully Hornsby waited. 

Goncourt walked forward at a leisurely 
pace. The Treasure’ Incs, to a man, trailed 
after him. 

Hinch gave them all time to cluster 
around, apparently having trouble with his 
lips. He pointed at the anchor chain, slant- 
ing downward at an easy curve. He broke 
into audible speech: 

“She’s lying steady enough, from a land- 
lubber’s point of view. But Cap'n Hornsby, ~ 
here, raises the question of—” 

A sudden cry of anguish rose from aft. 
Hornsby jerked around his head. He was 
just in time to see Chris Bello’s diving 
helmet teetering on the edge of the low rail. 
Sam Vine snatched for it but his reach was 
short. The helmet splashed into the sea. 
Calamity! 

Bello stamped his foot. His fist swung 
up at his tender’s jaw. Sam Vine rolled 
the punch alertly but clutched his chin as 
if in-pain. He let go of it again to spread 
his long arms apologetically. 

Bello waved clenched fists over his head 
in a frenzy. He pounded himself on both 
sides of the head, swung around and started 
cursing Vine. The tender went on ex- 
plaining. 

It was good acting, but slightly overdone, 
like Hinch’s call to Goncourt. Hornsby 
would bet on that. Quickly he looked over 
the Incs. They were not enraged but utterly 
stricken at this disaster. They were limp. 
Under narrowed lids Al Hinch’s red-rimmed 
eyes were fixed on Austen Goncourt. 

Captain Goncourt did not share the Incs’ 
reaction to the catastrophe. He smiled at 
Al Hinch, It was an ironic and emphasized 
version of his usual superior sxaile. 

“Don’t let this small mishap utterly de- 
bilitate you, Mr. Hinch,’”’ he. said softly. 
“Fortunately it occurred to me not to place 
too much reliance on one diving suit.” 

He waved a hand toward the hold. “You 
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browght me another,” he said. “It’s in a 
packing box marked canned goods. Miss 
Howe made sure\it was aboard before you 
left the shipyard.” 

From the Incs came sights of relief. Heads 
were nodded admiringly at Goncourt; 
tongues fluttered. 

Al Hinch was staggered. At last his lips 
had a few words to say to himself. Then, 
tustily, he broke into speech: 

“That's fine, Captain. Fine. We'd sure 
be stuck without a helmet. I'll tell Bello—” 

“Don’t trouble him.” Goncourt laid a 
most reassuring hand on Al Hinch’s arm. 
His fingers dug into the flabby flesh; the 
mockery in his eyes increased. “‘I’ll do the 
diving today, myself. I’ve done a bit around 
here, you know.” 


CHAPTER IX 
HORNSBY COUNTS MASTS 


ONTEMPTUOUSLY Austen Gon- 

court put his back to Hinch and walked 
. aft to interrupt abruptly the scene between 
diver and tender. He set'them to bringing 
up a case from the hold. Gus Jorgensen 
lent a hand to hoist it out with block 
and tackle and then drifted over to 
Hornsby. 

“So Goncourt gets to do the diving,” the 
seaman muttered, ‘Did he rig that helmet 
overboard act?” 

Hornsby shook his head. “I'd say that 
was part of Al Hinch’s private game.” 

He had been watching Sallie. He was 
sure this had been.a surprise to her. 

“Al Hinch’s game, Gus,” he repeated. 
“But Goncourt was ready for the play. Per- 
haps he'll use it to help his own.” 

“Break down!” Jorgensen exhorted. 
“What is Goncourt’s game?” 

“I don’t know,” Hornsby admitted, ‘‘Blast 
it, Gus, I can’t figure it yet. Hilliard Lane 
is no fool. And he’s tight, tight as that 
fat woman’s slacks. He won't be paying 
Goncourt a hundred thousand, even though 
he gets leadership out of it, without a lot 
more proof than a nameless hulk down on 
the bottom.” 

“Rich and tight,” Gus said. “A perfect 
sucker for gold bait.” 

At the schooner’s side Hornsby stared 
down through clear water tinged with green. 


The hulk of the Ada lay in perhaps thirty 
feet of water. 

“Lug a shot of chain or a pig of inside 
ballast up onto the foredeck, Gus. Some- 
thing around twenty pounds will do.” 

“If you're thinking of bouncing if off 
Goncourt’s head I got a priority,” Jorgensen 
said. He swung away. ‘ 

By the hatch, Chris Bello and his tender, 
both sullen, uncertain men, grudgingly 
helped Goncourt into a bulky canvas and 
rubber diving suit. Hilliard Lane was mount- 
ing guard over Goncourt’s helmet. A couple 
of Treasure Incs waited near the handles of 
the air pump. The young fellow with the 
revolver stood, back to the mainmast, sweat- 
ing and tense as he watched Hinch, Bello 
and Vine, 

Even Turck’s eyes flickered toward the 
scene. 

With Sallie trailing him openly Hornsby 
walked forward and dropped down into 
the forecastle. He picked a coil of quarter 
inch sisal from the Ada’s scanty supply of 
cordage while Sallie gravely regarded him 
through the hatchway. He said: 

“Suspect me of being about to scuttle 
her? Look, Sallie—” 

“Miss Howe,” she corrected coldly. 

“Do you folloW strange men around? 
Well, if I’m not strange I’m calling you 
Sallie. In revenge you may call me John.” 

“It isn’t funny,” she said stiffly. “Captain 
Goncourt has been hunting down this treas- 
ure for years, first searching all over Europe 
and New England for clues to the Nuestra 
and Geoffrey Naze’s ship and then follow- 
ing up the Bonaventure trail. He got manu- 
scripts, charts, all the data. Finally he spent 
all his money in locating this ship, and had 
to take in the Incs, share his secret—”’ 

“About this Harry Pettit he worked with, 
Sallie,” Hornsby interrupted. “The former 
master of this schooner, I mean. Was he a 
crook, too, like me?” 

“T haven’t said you—” 

“The inference is terrific. Well, any- 
how, here’s a bargain: If Goncourt isn’t 
crooked I’m on his side.” 

“Then why have you—” 

“Guess,” said Hornsby grimly. 

“If you take that attitude—” 

Hornsby stood up. “Heck! I’m not taking 
any attitude. I’m finding out. Fast! Gang- 
way, please.” 


She drew back as he scrambled through 
the hatchway. 

Jorgensen was waiting for him on the 
foredeck, standing over a small pile of 
three-eighth-inch chain. Further aft Bello 
and Vine ‘were assisting Goncourt, in the 
diving suit, overside onto a weighted rope 
ladder, Cameras and tongues were click- 
ing. Hornsby threaded his line through a 
number of links and gathered the chain to- 
gether. He handed over to Jorgensen his 
watch, cigarettes, matches and knife. 

Suddenly Sallie bent over the pile of 
chain. She caught it up and took a quick 
step aft. 

Hornsby jammed his rope-soled sandal 
down on the trailing end of the chain. The 
‘links jerked out of her grasp. He picked 
up the chain and glanced aft. Turck’s head 
‘was pointed questioningly toward Gon- 
court. 

“Don't sabotage me, Sallie,” Hornsby 
said to the frustrated girl, “I’m merely 
going on a little inspection trip.” 

She ran aft. Hornsby lugged the chain 
to the side, holding it in both hands with 
Jorgensen paying out the line on it. He 
kicked off his rope-soles, gulped in a chest- 
ful of air and dived overboard. 


dee weight in Hornsby’s outstretched 
hands carried him fast. He scanned the 
hulk enlarging beneath him. She lay on 
the ocean floor with coral-crusted bow 
pitching downward. Some mass of rock 
supported her stern above the white sand 
of the bottom. Her deck slanted slightly 
to port. The line secured to the marker 
buoy curved downward and aft to an an- 
chor hooked into the coral on her quartez- 
deck. 

His eyes, stinging from the speed of his 
descent, made out that much before his 
chain clanked queerly onto the shell-crusted 
deck. His gulp of air was expanding his 
_ chest unpleasantly, even painfully. For a 
few moments he hung there, holding onto 
the line to his anchor of chain. He looked 
fore and aft on the bloated caricature of 
a ship turned to stone. 

Hard coral and shell crusted her; sea fans, 
coral flowers, weed and grass blurred her 
lines. She seemed a mere*prank of Na- 
ture; a submarine ledge roughly in the 
form of a ship. 
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Vague as her outline was, Hornsby sut- 
veyed it with leaping interest. This was no 
brig; no two-masted vessel at all! A few feet 
from where he clung, the stump of a mast 
rose above his head. And both forward and 
aft he could see the remains of other masts. 
Three! Amidships here stretched a long 
waist. There was a low forecastle forward; 


a low poop aft. 


IS ribs threatened to buckle under the 
pressure of his lungs. He let out a little 
air and started upward, hands on the line. 
Of a sudden he saw below him the diving 
helmet Bello’s helper had dropped overside. 
It lay on the low side of the slanting deck, 
further aft, propped against the base of a 
gorgeous purple sea fan. His eyes nar- 
rowed intently. A white string, little more 
than a thread, floated up, stiffly upright, 
above the helmet. This cord ran straight 
toward the black hull of the Ada Train, 
which overhung the wreck like a storm 
cloud. - ; 

John Hornsby exhaled more_ air and 
knew himself to be suffocating. He kept 
on going upward, eyes following that string 
from the helmet. It ended in a small bit 
of cork, fastened on it to buoy it up. 

The line he gripped, jerked in his hands. 
He looked directly upward and found him- 
self staring into the brown straining face 
of Sallie Howe. She was coming down, 
hand over hand on the rope, hair streaming 
out behind her. Game enough! She clung 
to the line as he rose up beneath her. 

He pointed upward and swam up past 
her, contriving a tight-lipped grin as he 
rose. She followed close behind him. Their 
heads broke the water almost simultaneously. 

John Hornsby breathed. Just gulping air 
seemed the sweetest thing life could offer. 

Over the rail the red head of Gus peered 
down at them. 

“Have a line!” he said and dropped over 
a knotted rope. : : 

Hornsby remembered the white string. 
He ducked under water and saw that the 
tiny scrap of cork supporting it lay incon- 
spicuously ameng the weaving green grass 
that ornamented the Ada’s waterline. 

Bello had “lost” that helmet only tem- 
porarily. = 

Sallie grabbed at his hair and tugged his 
head frantically toward the surface. She 
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must think him drowning. He came up and 
gtinned at her. 

“What did you think you could do dowa 
there?” she demanded, swimming wearily. 

“Get some straight dope,” he replied 
Sey: “T did.” 

bove them Jorgensen was chuckling to 
himself. “I had to sort of shove Turck aft 
with the toe of my foot,” he reported. “The 
guy got restless when you dived over. Gon- 
court gave him the sign not to get rough so 
he didn’t haul anything out o’ his jacket.” 

Sallie, -still swimming, spread her hands 
in a perplexed little gesture to Goncourt and 
shook her head. 

“We can’t have this sort of thing, Captain 
Hornsby,” Lane called in stiff anger. 

“Slip your arms through that bowline, 
Sallie, and let Gus help ‘you abroad,” 
Hornsby said. “I'll be right behind you.” 

Sitting on deck they glared at each other. 
“Pulling a nutty stunt like that!’ he said 
reprovingly. 

She leaped up. The confounded girl had 
recovered in mere seconds. She was all 
defiance again. : 

“I won't let you get away with a thing!” 
she cried, 

“You're playing this for a thrill,” he said. 
“That wet head of yours is closed to reason 
tighter than a can of beans.” 

“I can look after myself!’ Sallie blazed. 

“You have to,” Hornsby said. “You're 
nothing but a messenger girl to your boy 
friend, He’s got something more important 
than you on his mind.” 

Goncourt, still eyeing them though he 
was too far away to hear, suddenly smiled 
in his superior way. He flicked a finger at 
Hilliard Lane, Lane lowered the helmet 
_ with meticulous care down over his head 
and locked it on the breastplate with a 
twist. The Incs at the air pump worked 
harder. 

Goncourt, unhurried, clasped the buoy 
line and slid down it into the sea in a 
flurry of small bubbles. 


CHAPTER X 
A SHOCK AND A FIND 
N the deck of the Ada Train, Al Hinch, 


Bello and Vine, glum-faced, lined the 
rail, watching. They did nothing; were 


Ld 
trusted to do nothing. Nor did Turck, back 
on the rail, play any part. This was the 
Incs’ party. Hilliard Lane was carefully 
paying out the coils of air hose. Even the 
fat woman had a job; she was lowering 
along the buoy line a heavy wrecking bar. 
The youth with the gun stood vigilant 
guard. 

Jorgensen scowled at Al Hinch and his 
sullen buddies. Though Hinch was chewing 
his lips in angry indecision the three looked 
as formidable as the Incs, even including the 
sinister Turck. 

“Goncourt’s got his nerve with him,” 
Jorgensen muttered. 

“He always has!” Sallie flared. 

John Hornsby nodded. ‘‘He always has,” 
he agreed. 

Goncourt was on the bottom. The air 
welling to the surface from the valve on 
his helmet made a small focus of boiling 
turbulence. The bubbles moved slowly for- 
ward alongside the schooner, 

Hornsby grabbed the line made fast to the 

ile of chain still down on the wreck. He 

gan heaving it in. He felt a sudden jerk 
and answered with a harder pull. The line 
came in readily, 

Gus Jorgensen grinned, “Another guy 
that wants privacy, huh?” he said, gesturing 
toward the bottom. 

Hornsby drew in the pile of chain and 
dumped it on the deck, 

Sallie was silent. 

Hornsby leaned far out over the side. 
He knew exactly where to look and for 
what. The inconspicuous white string with 
the cork float on the end disappeared. Gon- 
court had located Bello’s helmet, then. But 
he gave no signal for the Incs to haul it up. 
The little cord that marked it vanished. 
That was all. : 

Goncourt now had sole control over ac- 
tivities below except for the almost impo- 
tent intervention of a skin diver. 

The bubbles from Goncourt’s helmet 
trailed past Hilliard Lane and his Incs, past 
Al Hinch, Bello and Vine. They stopped 
above a spot close to the stern of the hulk 
below. 

Hornsby picked up his chain and lugged 
it aft, with Sallie and Jorgensen following 
him, Al Hinch’s moving lips did not seem 
complimentary. 

e faint outline of the hulk below 
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clouded up. Minute particles of matter 
forming the wet dust of the bottom, were 
being stirred into flotation. 

“Goncourt’s using that wreeking bar,” 
Jorgensen said. 

John Hornsby was suddenly conscious of 
the rising excitement around him. Sallie, 
breathless, was peering with complete ab- 
sorption into the «slightly turbid water. 
Turck’s negligent pose on the rail was 
spoiled by obvious tension. From the Incs 
there was complete silence, save for the clat- 
ter of the pump. Hilliard Lane had both 
hands on air hose and signal line secured to 
it, feeling the action below. The bubbles, 
ascending, made a changing yet set pattern 
on the surface twenty feet outboard from 
the Ada’s quarter. P 

Hornsby shook himself free of that state 
of hypnotic absorbtion. He jabbed Gus 
Jorgensen with his elbow. Gus, starting, 
obeyed the movement of Hornsby’s head. 
They edged a few feet back from the rail, 

“That's no brig below there,” Hornsby 
said softly. “It’s a more modern sailing 
ship or I’m dim-eyed as a bat.” 

Jorgensen’s jaw sagged. He scrubbed his 
red head. 

Sallie came to suddenly and turned 
around, 

“Edge over toward Hinch and Bello,” 
Hornsby commanded rapidly. “Try to pick 
up anything they say.” 

Hornsby had deserted his pile of chain. 
Swiftly Sallie Jaid hold of it and dumped 
it over the side, line and all. ‘A quick 

‘smile dimpled her brown face. Exasper- 
ating, that triumph. 

“Don't be a little mug,” Hornsby mut- 
tered to her. “What could I make out in 
that cloud of sediment below?” 

Sallie shrugged, still pleased with her- 
self and went back to peering down into 
the water. 


O* THE bottom Goncourt signaled to 
Hilliard Lane for a line. There was a 
quick stir among the Incs; then the babble 
of a sensation. Lane lowered the line, got 
a tug on it in a moment and started haul- 
ing it in. 

“It’s heavy,” he reported tersely. Then, 
“Not very heavy.” 

Foot after foot, the rope came in. Eyes 
stabbed into the opaque water. A cylin- 


drical object, about the size and shape of a 
five-gallon can, overgrown with green weed, 
broke through the surface. After it trailed 
a hose. 

John Hornsby narrowed his eyes. This 
thing was a crude diving helmet of the 
type home made by bathers to prowl around 
in shoal water. It was not old. The hose 


was in good condition. 
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One of the Incs uttered a groan. As the 
implications of the find sank in, the others 
stared at the thing with growing dismay. 
Somebody had been before Goncourt and 
lately, too! 

Hilliard Lane shook his head despon- 
dently. Then, responding to a signal from 
below, he untied the line and payed. it out 
again. The group of Incs gathered around 
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the messy looking helmet, muttering woe- 
fully. 

“Oh,” said Sallie softly. “Too bad! He 
worked so hard!” 

“So did somebody else, if he accomplished 
anything in that rig,” John Hornsby said. 
Then he realized that, for the moment, he 
had been swept along by the emotional tor- 
rent of hope of Sallie and the Incs. And 
he alone knew that the hulk below was not 
the Bonaventure! A catching thing, treasure 
fever. 


ALLIE smiled at him. He felt like a fool. 
He turned toward Hinch and his face 
stiffened. 

Al.Hinch had had a shock. His unpleas- 
ant, red-rimmed eyes were still fixed on the 
crude helmet. Bello, puzzled, was mut- 
tering questions. Hinch did not answer. 
Beads of sweat were forming on his wrin- 
kled forehead. : 

Despite the dismay of the Incs, Hilliard 
Lane kept on the job, After he lowered 
the line again he laid his hands on the mov- 
ing ait hose. The pump clattered on. 

“He wants me to hoist again,” Lane said. 
He began taking in the line, “There’s some- 
thing on it.” 3 

With an effort he lifted the line clear of 
the side and swung its small burden onto 
the deck. They stared at the things that had 
come up off the bottom. 

Tied together were five dull looking yel- 
lowish bars like children’s building blocks, 
about an inch square, five inches long. They 
were not stone; they were metal, rubbed 
smooth of whatever had adhered to them in 
the sea. Metal of a yellowish hue. 

“Why—they’re gold!” said the fat wo- 
man. The last word was a “shriek. 

Another Inc snatched at them, releasing 
the line around them with fumbling fingers. 
He lifted one, 

“Heavy as lead!” he said. “Heavier!” 

““He’s found it! He’s found it!” 

The Incs went for the stuff on deck, a 
circle of half bare, struggling bodies. They 
shouted and screamed. Words like “In- 
gots! Pieces of eight! Millions!” flew through 
the air. 

Sallie had taken a step forward, She 
stopped, turned shining eyes upon John 
Hornsby and said, “There!” 

Hornsby had no answer for her. Gold out 


ba J 
of that hulk? Hastily he reminded himself 
he was no great authority on hulls of other 
days. A brig’s rig could be changed. He was 
dumbfounded. 

Jorgensen was whistling softly. Hornsby 
looked at Hinch. 

The Incs were shouting and raving. Al 
Hinch’s face was sardonic. Bello was glow- 
efing contemptuously at the rejoicing 
treasure hunters. Sani Vine was dejected. 
But sardonic was undoubtedly the word for 
Hinch. He was not happy for all his shares 
in Treasure, Inc. But neither was he sur- 
prised.-On Turck’s face was that weird 
counterfeit of his master’s condescending 
smile. 

Hilliard Lane’s voice rose over the tu- 
mult. “He want to come up! Help me get 
in this hose. Stand back, everybody! Bill, 
you test those bats with the nitric acid!” 

Hornsby grinned, ‘Nitric acid!” he said 
to Sallie. “Well, now! I’m not the only one 
around here that thinks your intended is a 
goldbrick artist.” 

Sallie blushed angrily. ‘“That’s charac- 
teristic of Hilliard,’ she said. “It doesn’t 
mean a thing.” “ 

Eager hands were helping coil down the 
hose. Goncourt’s copper helmet took shape 
in the water. The Incs cheered lustily, wav- 
ing their approval, Goncourt grasped the 
ladder and stood on it, helmet above the 
side. He motioned to them to remove it. 
Casually he dropped three more small bars 
on deck. 

An Inc swooped on them and caught 
them up. “That's eight, so far,” he said. 
“People, those little ingots weigh about 
three to four pounds each. Eight times— 
That’s—” his lips moved like Al Hinch’s— 
“That's fourteen or fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth, right here on deck!” 

“Chicken feed!" said the tall woman. 
“We'll be bringing it up in sacks!”’ 

Lane released the locknut on Goncourt’s 
helmet and gave it a little twist. He lifted 
off the helmet carefully and cried: 

“You've found it, Austen! Good work!” 

There was another scatter of cheers and 
shouts. 

Austen Goncourt’s sweat-streaked face 
was stern. He leaned forward weariedly and 
hooked his arms over the rail as tightly as 
the cumbersome breastplate would permit. 

The Incs quieted apprehensively at the 
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sight of his grim face. Something was 
wrong! 


CHAPTER XI 
ENTER MURDER 


— spoke abruptly: 

“I went to the stern of the ship. 
Everything is coated or crusted with coral, 
mussels, many seagrowths, But there is a 
natrow hole leading below—what’s left of 
the main companionway. I widened it a 
little with my bar before I went down.” 

He stopped. I’ll have a cigarette,” he said 
and there was a quick stir, A cigarette was 
placed in his mouth and lighted. He drew 
in smoke, held it, and glanced over the 
Incs. 

“Below in the cabin there is a ragged hole 
in the deck,” he said. “I switched on my 
light and had a close look. The break is 
right above where I know the lazarette, the 
stronghold, had been built into her to safe- 
guard any treasure she salved. Some of the 
rotten planking looked as if it had collapsed 
recently.” 

He paused. ‘‘My light turned on some- 
thing smooth and black down there in the 
hole. It was a hose.” 

He nodded toward the crude helmet on 
the deck. 

Somebody groaned. } 

“Go on!” somebody else said fiercely. 

“There was plenty of room to get down 
into that break in the floor. The lead soles 
of my shoes crunched down on something 
- uneven as I went in feet first. I hit another 
deck or hatch top only about four feet be- 
low the collapsed floor. The hose led out 
through a hole in the stern of the brig.” 

He puffed twice in rapid succession on 
his cigarette and then let it drop from his 
lips onto the deck. 

“I was standing on the legs of a dead 
man,” he said. 

He stopped. The silence was intense. 

“A dead man,” he repeated. “In rapid, 
almost completed process of becoming a 
mere skeleton.” 

He looked down at the rail. ‘‘That helmet 
lay alongside him. Most of the body was 
pinned down and concealed by the mass of 
coral and timbers that had collapsed on him. 
Perhaps he had thrown off the helmet in 


his frantic struggle to get clear. I dug 
around a bit. My bar hit something 
heavier than coral or rotten wood. It was 
one of those ingots. I looked for more and 
found several close to the body. I uncovered 
a small hole in the hatch top. Big enough 
for a man’s arm. It looked as if it hadn't 
been there long. That wood is solid—hard 
as ironwood. Perhaps it is ironwood, 

“If our information is right that is the 
lazarette below. I lay down and shoved my 
arm way in and felt around. Nothing. I 
strained and got my arm in a little further. 
My fingertips touched something. It was an- 
other bar of gold. I got it, and one more, 
but that was all I could reach.” 

“Lots of them?” Hilliard Lane asked. 

“I don’t know,” Goncoutt replied shortly. 
“My light wasn’t much use in that roiled 
water, Maybe it was the top of a pile. The 
ones I touched were plainly high above the 
ships bottom.” 


@ an HORNSBY heard a quick intake 
of breath by the Incs, 

“I’m telling you what happened,” Gon- 
court said patiently. “I draw no inferences. 
Let me tell you why. When I pulled out my 
arm I stopped to rest. That skeleton so close 
to me bothered me, of course. I turned my 
light on the thing again and saw finger- 
bones projecting from under the mass of 
coral. On one of those fingers there was 
a signet ring. I put the light close to it.” 

He looked at Hilliard Lane. “I knew that 
ring. It is Harry Pettit’s ring. I think the 
man down there is Pettit.” 

John Hornsby grunted softly. He squatted 
down.on the deck to get his ear a little closer 
to the conversation. 

“Pettit?” said Hilliard Lane. ‘The man 
that was master of this schooner—the one 
that disappeared?” 

Goncourt nodded. “Al Hinch’s former 
captain, I located this hulk with him.” He 
paused, frowning. “Pettit didn’t seem ex- 
cited at the time,’ he said. “He told me 
these waters were full of wrecks and that 
I was wasting my money, trying to find a 
particular one,” 

He nodded gravely. “Yes. Perhaps Harry 
Pettit was a better actor and less of a drunk 
than I thought. After I left to raise more 
money and enlist your help, Hillrard, I be- 
lieve Pettit sneaked back here.” 
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He raised his arms, ‘‘Heave me aboard,” 
he said. “I want to get out of this suit.” 

“Pettit, hey?’”’ said Al Hinch suddenly. 
“Pettit! Well, if it was Pettit—’ His lips 
went on moving silently. He dropped his 
head on his chest, as if hiding his lips, and 
sweat went pouting down the loose folds of 
his wrinkled face. 

“Help me aboard!” said Goncoutt. 

“But—you're going below again,” Lane 
urged. ‘“There’s daylight for hours yet and 
it’s an exceptionally calm day, A day in a 
thousand! You'll get up a little more gold, 
won't you?” 

“I will not,” said Goncourt. ‘“Bear a hand, 
some of you!” 

Hilliard Lane shook his head woefully. 
He and two others gripped Goncourt’s arms 
and hauled him up on deck. They sat him 
down on a packing case and a man began 
loosening the nuts on the studs of his bseast- 
plate. 

He pointed at his weighted shoes and 
another Inc began unlacing them. They 
worked most reluctantly. 

“Wait!” said Lane. “Austen, man, I know 
you're tired—” 

“You see the position?” Goncourt cut in. 
“This dead man is no prop of a pirate 
moving picture. He was alive a few short 
weeks ago. The authorities must be notified 
immediately.” __ 

“But surely—” 

“For all I know this man may have been 
murdered, not accidentally killed. And he 
was recently my employe. Let me see the 
end of that hose.” 

Gus Jorgensen nudged Hornsby. “What 
do we do?” he asked, 

“Not one little thing now. We’re just a 
couple of kibitzers and we stay that way.” 
For Hornsby nothing was adding up. 

Goncourt ' carefully eane the dead 
man’s airhose. 

“That end looks as if it had been cut by 
a knife,” he said sharply. He paused, fore- 
head wrinkling, eyes narrowed. 

“We must think, gentlemen,” he said. 
“One of two things happened, The man was 
caught by the collapse of the deck. His con- 
federates above, when they were sure he 
was dead, cut the hose as deep under as 
they could to conceal this and departed as 
secretly as they had come. That's one possi- 
bility.” 
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“That explains it,” Lane said. “Un- 
doubtedly an accident.” 

“Or else that hose was cut deliberately, to 
drown him,’ Austen Goncourt went on. 
“And then he brought down the deck on 
himself in his blind struggles to get out to 
air. 

“Well, we'll report it, of course,” Hilliard 
Lane said morosely, “But a few days diving 
first won't make any difference.” 

The Incs murmured agreement. Freed of 
the breastplate Goncourt stood up. 

“You fail to see my position,” he said. 
“There is law in the Virgins. True, Pettit 
and I returned to St. Thomas after we 
located this wreck. But I could easily be ac- 
cused of making another voyage here with 
him, even of murdering him. I must report 
this myself. The body must be removed 
under supervision of the proper authorities.” 

“You mean we must quit now and leave?”’ 
Lane protested, most incredulous. “Wait 
days for them to come out here? Broadcast 
to the world we've actually h’t the treasure? 
I won't agree!” ' 


(NONCOURT smiled unpleasantly. “You 
forget, Hilliard, that I’m still leader of 

this venture. I have no wish to be successful, 

rich—and executed.” ; 

He stepped out of the suit, revealing a 
smoothly muscled body clad only in bathing 
trunks. He took from the hands of the fat 
woman one of the little ingots and weighed 
it in his palm, 

“Wait a moment,” said Hilliard Lane. 
“You are leader. That’s true but our agree- 
ment stipulates that once we have brought 
up a substantial amount of gold I can take 
over by paying you the hundred thousand 
dollars—’ 

“I woulda’t recommend that you do that,” 
Goncourt said most good-naturedly. “For 
all we know Pettit or his friends got the gold 
or a good bit of it.” - 

Apparently Hilliard Lane had considered 
that. He said: 

“From your description—and considering 
how little a man could accomplish down 
there in that thing—” he kicked the crude 
helmet—‘I'd say Pettit had just reached it. 
Perhaps he sent up one ingot and the other 
crooks decided they’d come back later with 
better equipment and with one less partner 
to share the loot.” 
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“Nevertheless you cannot be sure,” Gon- 
court said. “Finding Pettit’s body here 
changes the situation, As a matter of fair- 
ness all around I suggest we cancel the 
hundred thousand dollars and make my 
share forty-hundredths instead of twenty. I 
take my chances with you—and abandon my 
_ sure payment.” 

He looked around at the Incs. ““How does 
that appeal to you?” he asked. “Remember, 
we've run into an additional risk here. I 
don’t wish to be greedy.” 

“They have nothing to say about it!” Hil- 
liard Lane snapped. “That agreement was 
with me. I don’t care to change it.” 

“But my dear Hilliard—” 

“No! We have here a substantial amount 
of gold”—He paused and looked up at the 
Inc who had handled the bottle of nitric 
acid. “It is gold, isn’t it?” 

“It sure is,” said the Inc. 

“Collect those ingots,” Lane said sharply. 
“You've all seen them. Quit passing them 
around. He turned back Goncourt. 

“You place entirely too much emphasis 
on what appears to me to be a very slight 
risk of personal trouble with the Jaw,” he 
said. “The agreement is in effect, I will give 
you the certified check as soon as we return 
to the Hesperia. I'm taking over.” 

“I'm returning to St. Thomas,’ said Gon- 
court succinctly, 

“I'm staying on the spot,” Lane retorted. 
He pointed to Bello. ‘There are other divers. 
We can reach the gold from outside, without 
disturbing the body, I'll take the responsi- 
bility.” 

“Perhaps if we discussed the matter”— 
Goncourt said. Suggestively he waved a 
hand toward the deserted fore deck. Stiff 
kneed, Hilliard Lane followed him. 

“Phew!” muttered Gus Jorgensen. He re- 
laxed and rubbed his ears. ““What was all 
that? Wind-up of a.neat trick to take down a 
hundred thousand iron men? Or is:the guy 
on the level?” 

‘“He’s bigger than a hundred thousand 
dollar crooks,” Hornsby said stubbornly. 

“Don’t mind me!” Sallie Howe, at his 
elbow, was rosy with indignation. 

“Why should we?” asked Hornsby, “We 
have no secrets from you, thanks to you. If 
you don’t like our uncouth talk why don’t 
you just scram?” 

Defiantly Sallie stood her ground. 
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“Speaking of scramming, Goncourt’s feel- 
ing he’s got to report in Pettit’s skeleton to 
St. Thomas gives him a swell way of bowl- 
ing out of here with the certified check,” 
Gus Jorgensen said. He grinned at Sallie. 
“Leaving you an’ Turck here in hock to a 
bunch of swindled Incs,”’ he added. 

“You m-misjudge him by expecting him 
to act as you would,” Sallie said furiously. 
It was to Hornsby she spoke. 

“No,” said Hornsby thoughtfully. “I don’t 
believe that when I made knots I'd leave 
you here with the Incs.” 

Sallie flushed hotly again. She opened her 
mouth; then closed it as she saw Goncourt 
and Lane heading their way. 

“Captain, we'd like to speak to you and 
Hinch together.” Goncourt said to Hornsby. 
He beckoned imperatively to Hinch. 

The ownet of the Ada Train plugged up 
his working lips with his underslung briar 
pipe and shambled toward them. His reddish 
eyes glowed sullenly at Goncourt. 

Goncourt spoke brusquely: 

“Hinch, while Mr, Lane and I conclude 
our business over on the Hesperia we want 
the schooner to shift away from the hulk. 
And we want the diving gear taken aboard 
the Hesperia.” : 

Hilliard Lane nodded in emphatic agree- 
ment. 

Hinch did his usual lip work; then stuck 
his pipestem into’ the corner of his mouth 
and shoved his head toward Goncourtt. 

“No objection,” he rasped. He waved a 
claw-like hand, “We'll run under engine up 
closer to the yacht. You can take the gear— 
Bello’s, too. But—’’ He tapped Goncourt 
on his bare chest and his voice became a . 
sinister croak—I want a private word with 
you below, mister, before you leave this 
ship.” : 


CHAPTER XII 
ORDERS FOR GONCOURT 


CS met Hinch’s flaming eyes 
with unshaken calm. 

“Very good,” he said. “We'll get the 
moving job started first.” 

Hornsby watched the three men move 
together toward the diving paraphernalia. 
He turned to Sallie. 

“Perhaps it would be handy, Sallie, for 
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you and me to know what secret word 
Hinch -has for Goncourt’s ear,” he sug- 
gested. 

“No!” 

“You trust Hinch?” he asked the stub- 
born girl. “I don’t.” 

Sallie stood adamant, but her face was 
troubled. 

Hornsby thought a moment. “Suppose 
you listen, since your job’s tuning in on 
Goncourt’s enemies,” he said. “Goncourt 
might need a witness later to convince Lane 
that Hinch is untrustworthy and planning 
something rough.” 

“Why should you want to assist Captain 
Goncourt in any way?” 

“My angle is that maybe you'd also get 
onto what smooth stuff Goncourt is trying 
to pull,” Hornsby said. He grinned chal- 
lengingly. “You'd better not risk that. You 
can keep on having fun by staying ignor— 
as you are, I mean. No, don’t risk it.” 

“There is no tisk,” Sallie retorted. She 
paused, with a little grimace of distrust as 
she looked at Al Hinch. A very disagree- 
able purpose animated that flabby old man. 

“How can I hear?” she asked suddenly. 

Hornsby concealed satisfaction by frown- 
ing in thought. 

“There’s a hanging locker in the cabin 
forward, port side,” he said. “A half-pint 
like you would fit in it. Slip down now.” 

She drew her small foot along a wide 
deck seam in indecision. Her eyes lifted to 
him in frank suspicion. 

“I won't leave the ship,” he promised. 
“Not even to dive.” 

“All right. Nor Gus?” 

_. “Me pull somethin’ dirty on a girl 
like—” 

“Nor Gus.” ~ 

Sallie threaded her way amidst milling 
Incs struggling to assemble canvas suits, 
wrenches, pump, helmet, gold, hose and 
other gear in a pile beside the port gang- 
way. She reached the companion and, un- 
observed by Turck, popped down like a 
rabbit into his hole. 

Gus Jorgensen shook his head doubt- 
fully. “If she hears anything against that 
smooth boy friend o’ hers she won't spill 
ik 

“No,” said Hornsby. “But she'll hear it.” 
He nodded. “And so will I. You don’t 
know the regrettable condition of that bulk- 


head between the hold and cabin as I do.” 

“Huh?” 

“Come along,” said Hornsby. He led the 
way to the mainmast and sat at the base of 
it in sight of Turck. “Squat, Gus,” he com- 
manded. “Keep talking to me. You're good 
at it.” 

“I don’t get it,” Jorgensen said. “But if 
talk’s what you want there’s a few things 
on my mind—” ; 

He talked and Hornsby, with an annoyed 
glance at the sun, shifted around forward. 
The mast concealed him from Turck. 

“Goncourt an’ Hinch are moving toward 
the companionway now,” Gus reported. 

“Keep on talking!” Hornsby murmured. 
He edged quietly to the hatchway and 
slipped over the coaming down into the 
hold. Above he heard Gus Jorgensen’s 
voice droning on, undisturbed. 

Hornsby shifted a pack g box to conceal 
him from above and flatten out beside the 
after bulkhead. 

At first he could hear nothing in the 
cabin. There was too much noise on deck. 
But Hinch’s reedy voice beyond the bulk- 
head grew louder, more penetrating, as his 
anger rose and his smooth veneer sloughed 
off. 

“I’m going to St. Thomas with you, and 
T’'ll have my whack o’ that check, mister!” 
the owner of the schooner snarled. “Half’s 
about right. I ain’t greedy.” 

“Why?” Goncourt’s voice was quiet, al- 
most inaudible. 

“Why? Because, mister, you got to Harry 
Pettit too late. He'd been drunk an’ talking 
—to me—a good two hours that night. I 
mean the night before you picked him up, 
brought him out here again an’ murdered 
him.” 

Hinch laughed harshly. ‘I wouldn’t know 
any details,” he went on, “but I know that’s 
your helmet, one you used for quick, shal- 
low dives. You had plenty o’ reason for 
stopping Harry’s mouth.” 


Ce said something, 

“Sure! I can’t prove you murdered 
him. I ain't kidding myself, But what I can 
do is tell Lane and these Incs what Pettit 
told me—that you an’ he baited this wreck 
—maybe salted is a better word—with a 
few ingots of real gold.” 

John Hornsby drew a quick breath. 


“The Bonaventure!” Winch  jeered. 
“Treasure! Harry told me this wreck below 
is just an old schooner that never carried 
nothing more precious than salted codfish.” 

“Not so loud,” said Goncourt but his own 
voice was louder. “Your suspicion that I 
killed Pettit is ridiculous. He got panicky, 
I think, when his hose line kinked, and his 
struggles brought half the coral-crusted deck 
down on him. Your suggestion we salted 
the wreck is rot. If you'll stand in, perhaps 
with a few more shares, you'll reap—” 

“Stop it!” said Hinch. “Pettit had no 
imagination. He was soused but he told the 
truth. Salted! Eight bars, he said and eight 
bats you brought up today.” 

His voice shook, “Why, you—you used 
Pettit’s body down below for an excuse to 
quit diving when you'd sent up them eight 
bars. You killed Harry to shut him u : 
now you're makin’ use o’ his body to get 
Lane’s moriey!” 

“All wild guesswork, Hinch. If you don’t 
want shares—” 

“Shares?” snarled Hinch. “Shares, hey? 
What I and Bello and Vine come out here 
for, mister, was to dive for them eight gold 
bars tonight. We meant to slide away with 
“em before dawn or maybe hide ’em in the 
bilge an’ let you search the wreck for ’em till 
you turned blue. But you had another hel- 
met. And now I’ve got some sense. We’re 
taking fifty grand on the level, not mooch- 
ing off with about fifteen in gold. Well?” 

“I can’t afford to have Lane lose con- 
fidence in me,” Goncourt said. “Perhaps we 
can make a deal.” 

“Perhaps? Damn right, you'll deal! This 
is it: As soon as Lane pays over that check 
you'll hand it to me. Hell, you'll endorse it 
to me! That'll prevent any slips. Then we 
hit St, Thomas in this schooner. You'll get 
yours when I cash it. Maybe we'll have to 
slide over to San Juan but I'll cash it quick’s 
I can. Well?” 

“I must think.” 

“Think?” Hinch was triumphant. “Think 
what? If I don’t have that check in my 
pocket by dark I spill the salting to Lane. 
_ Also I spill the murder at St. Thomas. How 

about it?” 

“Give me a little time.” 
still calm. 

Hinch uttered jeering assent, “Sure. Till 
dark, Only Bello and Vine will be over on 


Concourt was 
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the yacht watching you. I'll be here—to col- 
lect. And I want that fellow Turck to stay 
here, too, just so you don’t give him any 
rash orders.” 

Goncourt was silent. 

“That's all,” Hinch said. “Now go take 
the diving gear to the Hesperia. Take the 
gold, too; that’s retail now. And we'll pull. 
the schooner off the wreck. We’re not in- 
terested in phony treasure, just certified 
checks, like you. That’s all, Goncourt!” 

In the cabin there was silence. Hornsby 
leaped for the ladder leading up from the 
hold. He climbed it, not too fast, and 
slipped back to the mast again. 

‘An’ I damn near ran out of words,” Jor- 
gensen concluded. He stopped talking and 
drew a breath. “Turck never tumbled,” he 
reported, ° 


ONCOURT, smooth-browed, with no 
sign of shaken nerves, and Hinch, with 
lips working, ascended the companionway. 

Hornsby walked aft to intercept them. 

“Want to move her now?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Hinch said with an effort at dis- 
guising his relish, “we got to work her away 
from the treasure so we won't steal it. Kick 
her up ahead, closer to the yacht so they c’n 
watch us easier. Anything to oblige.” 

Hornsby beckoned to Gus Jorgensen. 
They lifted the motor hatch off and had a go 
at the ancient two-cylinder, heavy-duty en- 
gine, powerful enough to shove the schooner 
at two or three knots should the trade wind 
fail. After a minute Gus Jorgensen lifted 
his head restively. 

“Give it air, folks,” he said to the cluster- 
ing Incs, “It don’t run on bad advice. 
Fade!” 

While they were working on the rusty 
power plant a shadow fell on Hornsby. He 
looked up into Sallie’s face. She was white 
under her tan. The zest was gone from her 
brown eyes. They were troubled but still de- 
fiant. She looked around, with new-found 
caution, before she knelt beside the motor 
hatch and spoke: 

“Tt was—nothing much. Hinch made all 
sorts of accusations. He’s trying to blackmail 
Austen.” 

Her voice was thin as well as low. 

Hornsby nodded, “I heard,” he said. “In 
the hold.” ! 

“You did?” Very pale, her face. “Then 
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—it was a trick—to have me leave you so— 
you could listen?” 

Be Cee 

Her face was alive again, flaming with in- 
dignation. She drew back in high disdain. 
He went on scraping carbon from a spark- 
plug. Jorgensen leaned nearer to listen. 

“It was all lies!’ Austen was just leading 


Hinch on—trying to find out what crooked 
things he planned to do.” 

Hornsby lifted his head, “We’ll have her 
going in a minute,” he called to Hilliard 
Lane, who was approaching. “Just a little 
plug trouble.” 

Lane nodded and turned away. 

“You understand, don’t you, that if you 
tell Hilliard these lies you may break up the 
whole enterprise?” Sallie warned. 

Hornsby screwed the plug into the cylin- 
der head. 

“Go sit in a corner and think,” he said. 
“That's what I’m trying to do. I believe it 
all. But there’s a soft spot.” 

“What?” Sallie was breathless with hope. 

“Goncourt is more than a one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar crook,” Hornsby said stub- 
bornly.. “This is all too elaborate, all too 
much risk, hard work and skulduggery, for 
a hundred-thousand-dollar take. It won't 
do.” 


“Oh—that,” Sallie got up off her knees 
slowly. 

“You think; I'll think,” Hornsby said. 

“An’ how about me bending a marline 
spike across Goncourt’s brain so that maybe 
you'll both catch up to his thinkin’?” Gus 
Jorgensen said in disgust. “I’m telling you, 
sir, one hundred grand is a nice payoff for a 
white-collar worker like Goncoutt.” 

Sallie went over and sat by the rail. Her 
head was high and her nose tilted but her 
shoulders dropped slightly. :Goncourt did 
not come to her. He was talking to Lane. 

Hornsby bent over the engine. He told 
Gus the story. They got the engine running. 
Every power stroke shook the old schooner 
to her garboards. 

With great solicitude Goncourt held the 
marker buoy attached to the dubious hulk 
below and walked aft with it, passing it 
carefully outside the rigging and lowered it 
overboard. Every muscle depicted his fear 
that the position of the wreck might be lost. 

Gus growled indignantly at such hypoc- 
risy. “Pettit didn’t die easy,” he said. “Gon- 
court needs killing bad.” 

Hornsby was silent. You can’t kill a man 
on suspicion. Not even a court could do 
that. And suspicion was all-he had. 


CHAPTER XIII 
WAY FOR A SHOWDOWN 


dhe anchor was broken out. With the big 
hook swinging over the bow the schooner 
chugged up to the Hesperia and let go along- 
side, close enough to please even the most 
short-sighted and suspicious Inc. 

Immediately all Incs began energetically 
loading the boats with the diving gear whose 
absence was to leave the Ada and her crew 
impotent to steal a fortune in gold. The 
speedboat, the clumsy rowboat, even the 
little sailing dinghy were filled. They started 
ferrying the gear. 

Hornsby stepped briskly up to Hilliard 
Lane. “We agreed I was to see the chart 
and other documents,” he said. 

Lane frowned. He pointed to the gold 
bars in the bottom of the speedboat. “Is 
that necessary now?” 3 

“Now’s a good time,” Hornsby said in- 
flexibly. 

Lane looked at 


Goncourt. Goncourt 
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shrugged, “Let him see them all now if he 
prefers paper to gold,” he said with easy 
contempt. “It will keep him happy.” 


Hes pointed his pipestem at Gon- 
court. “‘I’ll be seeing you, Captain,” he 
said. “Come back any time before dark.” 

His lips said more but no man heard it, 
and Sallie’s troubled eyes continued to look 
at all the world but Hornsby. 

On the Hesperia Goncourt waited. “Show 
him the papers, Sallie,” he commanded. 
“Don’t let them out of your sight. Hilliard 
wants them for his book. If Hornsby tries 
anything just call.” 

He disappeared with Hilliard Lane into 
the mastet’s cabin. 

In the tiny chartroom Hornsby and Sallie 
bent their heads over the first of a consider- 
able pile of yellowed papers and crackling 
parchments, backed with strong reinforce- 
ments. Sallie doled them out one by one. 
Hornsby dug through the documents rapidly. 

Clawfoot’s, ancient chart told him little. 
It was a crude job of cartography, worthy of 
a pirate. There was no “X” upon it depict- 


ing the position of the galleon and Geoffreye 


Naze’s ship. It was simply a tough chart of 
North and South Brothers, with the reefs 
and tocky ground around them considerably 
over-accentuated, 

Hornsby’s interest in Clawfoot’s illiterate 
scrawlings on a parchment Goncourt claimed 
to have found apart from the chart was al- 
most immediately dissipated. ‘The bearings 
and distances from the two islands wete al- 
‘most completely illegible, Cunningly Claw- 
foot never mentioned the islands as 
“Brothers.” 

“At the time the Bonaventure set out 
from Boston in 1821 these directions must 
have been readable,” Sallie said suddenly. 
“Remember, the papers went through the 
hurricane that sank the brig. One survivor 
had the chart, another the directions.” 

“Everything that happened before the 
Bonaventure went down is totally immate- 
rial since she shifted the treasure,” Hornsby 
said, “Yet Goncourt seems to have played 

-up the romantic pirate stuff. Good bait to 
hook amateur gold hunters?” 

“Well, he did hook them, so you're being 
immaterial, too, just to be annoying,” Sallie 
said coldly. 

“That's so, Sallie, you’re growing up.” 


“Let's stick—” : 

“But one thing interests me, Both Naze 
and the Bonaventure were continuously 
hampered in their salvage operations by bad 
weather. Mean anything to you?” 

Sallie’s forehead puckered up but she did 
not speak, 

Hornsby leaned on his elbows and stared. 
out the chartroom window. Beyond the la- 
goon the two islands rose in rough slants to 
the high cliffs that faced northeast, The sun, 
now plainly heading toward the west, was 
still unencumbered by clouds, | 

“Of course,” said Sallie suddenly. “The 
Nuzestra must have sunk on the windward, 
exposed side of the islands.” 

“If you could see Goncourt as clearly as 
you see other things you wouldn’t be work- 
ing as accessory during the fact.” 

Sallie stamped a small hard fist down on 
the chart table. “I won't stay here and have 

ou— 

, “Leave the papers,” Hornsby said dryly. 
He opened the door for her. She sat down 
stubbornly and waited for him to demand 
another document. 

Hornsby ran through seven modern state- 
ments, signed with the bold signature, “A. 
Goncourt.” They revealed Goncourt’s suc- 
cesses in Gloucester, Massachusetts; Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; Ogunquit, Maine 
and Bristol, England, in locating and re- 
cording the recollections of the few de- 
scendants of survivors of the wreck of the 
Bonaventure. He had posed as a feature 
writer. The stories were all vague and con- - 
flicting. 

“They teem with treasure chatter, but 
none of these survivors had the wit * 

ion to go after the gold in the wreck 
oe eda” he ee “Heck; Gon- 
court could slant this stuff, even if some- 
body checked up on his version of the 
stories.” 

Sallie did not hear him. 

He came to a dead stop at one place. 

“This aged grandson of. the Bonaven- 
ture’s carpenter says she got to the Brothers 
in September and sank three months later in 
a hurricane,’ he said. “Three months later!” 

Sallie came to with a rush. 

“Even I can see that’s a mistake,” she 
said, tilting her nose. “The hurricane sea- 
son usually ends in September. They don’t 
have hurricanes in December.” 
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“Brighter than ever,” he said. He got up 
quickly; then stretched with elaborate lack 
of haste and dismissed the papers with an 
impatient flick of his hand. “Take ‘em 
away,” he said. “I’m through. A December 
hurricane!” 

“You must wait for me,” she warned, 
gathering up the papers. “Otherwise I'll 
call Austen—” = 

“I’m too good-natured to be an efficient 
catcher of crooks,” he said as lightly as he 
could manage. “I’ll wait—so you won't get 
in wrong with Goncourt the Svengali.” 


E WALKED the deck with head down 
and hands gripping behind his back 
while she returned the papers to the tall 
woman who acted as the Incs’ secretary. His 
alert eyes noted that Goncourt and Hilliard 
Lane must still be closeted behind the closed 
door of the master’s room. Perhaps even 
now Lane’s check for one hundred thousand 
dollars was changing hands. That check 
wasn’t the answer he sought. It wasn’t big 
enough. But the time had come to try to 
oo this open—or get broken open him- 
self. 

His eyes were not casual when they left 
the Hesperia and ranged toward the black 
Brothers. 

“A December hurricane,” he muttered. 
“That makes it worth a shot. The descend- 
ants all agreed it was a hurricane.” 

He had the dinghy sail up when Sallie 
came hurrying back. : 

“Cast off,” he said, taking the tiller. “I 
rather like the way this little dingus sails. 
While the great minds confer I’m going to 
try her on a broad reach.” 

Sallie’s zest for new enterprises was 
plainly much subdued. Her head turned 
abruptly toward the blue water in the deeps 
to southward as he got under way. There 
was no sign of Hinch on the deck of the 
schooner. But Turck was standing up, gaz- 
ing alertly at the dinghy as the little craft 
stepped away through the water. 

That wouldn’t do. A shout from Turck 
would ruin his plan. Hornsby altered course 
and sailed toward the stern of the schooner. 
His eyes implored Gus Jorgensen to come 
alive. 

Gus, leaning against the mainmast, sud- 
denly stirred uneasily under the fixed eye of 
his officer. He swung his long legs toward 


~ 


the stern. He stuck his red head overside 
as the dinghy ran in close to the counter. 

Sallie’s troubled thoughts were not con- 

cerned with the schooner. 
_ Hornsby opened his lips and closed his 
lips, trying soundlessly to telegraph a “T.” 
He punched a finger meaningly toward the 
ship, trying to indicate Turck. Jorgensen’s 
rugged face knitted in perplexity. : 

Hornsby pointed to the dinghy, then 
waved his hand toward the Brothers. Jor- 
gensen nodded. 

Hornsby pointed again up at the schooner; 
then knotted his fist and swung it hard. At 
that moment, Turck’s head appeared silently 
behind Jorgensen’s shoulder. His eyes took 
in Hornsby’s gestures. Over his face swept 
that insufferable snag-toothed grin. His 
fingers slid instantly inside his white jacket, 
toward his left shoulder. 

Jorgensen, too, had grasped Hornsby’s. 


“message. His face beamed; then wrinkled 


as he saw sudden dismay sweep over Horns- 
by. His eyes switched this way and that, 
as if trying to see behind him, Then, on 
impulse, he started his right elbow back- 
ward in a mighty sweep. It cracked squarely 
ig Turck’s face.) Bone crushed against bone. 

Sallie glanced upward at the sound. But 
the rail was empty, now. Only a little 
scuffing came from the invisible deck. She 
looked away again. 

Hornsby moved the tiller sharply. The 
dinghy sailed on past the schooner. When 
she was fifty feet away Jorgensen lifted his 
head cautiously into sight. Briefly he’ ex- 
hibited in the palm of his hand a black, 
compact little automatic. He laid his head 
sideways, on his hand, coyly portraying 
sleep. Hornsby nodded violent approval. 
The way was open for a showdown. 


CHAPTER XIV 
SOMETHING ON BOTTOM 


2 gees headed along the curving 
edge of the reef. Sallie sat to leeward 
and her fingers crept unconsciously through 
her hair, making small ringlets as her brown 
eyes looked nowhere. It was minutes before 
she came out of it and glanced back at those , 
two ill-assorted ships. 

“It’s time to go Peck,” Sallie said, sitting 
up straight. “Captain Goncourt may use 
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the schooner tonight to return to St 
Thomas, You will be needed.” 

He shook his head. “I’m needed on an- 
other job. A big one.” 

“Are you going to take me back immedi- 
ately?” she demanded. 

“No. And if you try to swim I'll fish you 
out before you ve gone ten feet.” 

She started up, her whole body defying 
him. He didn’t move. Her expression 
changed suddenly; she did not relax but she 
sat back with an effort and looked away 
from him. 

He nodded approvingly. “That's it. Find 
out what I’m up to, Sallie, Craft is what you 
must use against a burly ruffian like me. The 
power of mind over muscle.” 

“Oh—shut up!” she said, on the verge of 
tears. Her fingers clasped tightly, miserably 
and she stared back at the two ships in most 
unhappy perplexity. Z 

“I’m serious, too, Sallie,’ Hornsby said 
quietly. ““Damned serious.” 

He leaned toward her. “Let me try out 
a theory,” he said. “I’m not asking you to 
help. You can represent—the other side. 
That’s what you were ordered to do, wasn’t 
it?” : 

She looked up. “Well, go on,” she said 
slowly. 

He shook his head. ‘This time I’m not 
working in words,” he said, “Watch!” 

Grimly he settled down to driving the 
little boat through the calm water of the 


lagoon, She rippled along, showing 4 fine - 


turn of speed. He headed toward the 
channel cutting between the rocky brown 
flanks of North Brother and South Brother. 

Sallie could not sit still. Finally she turned 
to him. 

“Why must you bring me along to test 
this theory of yours?’’ she asked. “Why not 
one of the Incs?” : 

“Tm gunning for Goncourt,” he said. 
“J want to detach you from him before he 
gets what he rates. You aren’t really messed 
up with his dirty work.” __ 

She lifted her head disdainfully. “I can 
look out for myself—by myself,” she said. 

The dinghy heeled sharply as the first puff 
of wind funneling through the passage 
struck her sail. 

“IT wouldn’t say many citizens could look 
out for themselves against Goncourt,” 
Hornsby said. ‘But that’s controversiat, 


What isn’t controversial is that you've been 
brought up in a sheltered way and there- 
fore aren’t an expert on crime.” 

He looked hard at her. “Only you know 
how much Goncourt loves you and -how 
much he makes use of you to kid these Incs 
along—Wait, Sallie!—and now to keep 
watch on me. Do you like spying?” - *“ 

Without giving her a chance to answer he 
hurried on: 

“A young girl like you, having a swell 
time and obviously no adventuress, makes a 
handy screen.” 

Sallie’s eyes sparked brightly above her 
flushing cheeks. 

“You dare say things like that about a 
man like Captain Austen Goncourt, with his 
background, his reputation!” 

“I know. But there’s a flaw in him, He’s 
so blamed superior, Sallie. A man as pleased 
with himself as he is could get to thinking 
he was entitled to be mote inthe world than 
a collector of antiques and books and charts 
for other men, more in the world than the 
master of a freighter. Then he’d be danger- 
ous. Wouldn’t he, with his twist, go after 
wealth the fast and ruthless way, sure he 
could put it over?” 

Sallie shook her head most impatiently, 

“Can’t I witness the test of the theory 
without being bombarded by propaganda?” 

“Tl try,” Hornsby said. “But he has got 
a ctust, you know.” 

The dinghy heeled again, violently, and 
Sallie stepped over the centerboard trunk 
and perched on the windward gunwale. 

“We'll have a wet beat up through this 
narrow strait,” Hornsby said briskly. “The 
tide’s just beginning to rise so a little cur- 
rent may help us. We should make it.” 


eo they looked back at the dis- 
tant Hesperia and Ada Train. Figures 
on the decks were beyond eyeshot. 

“By now they'll be watching,” Hornsby 
said. 

For her size the dink was a smart sailor. 
They plunged out from between the tower- 
ing walls onto the windward coast. ~ 

Hornsby gave the water ahead a search- | 
ing scrutiny. The breeze was a bit lighter 
than the usual trade but on this windward 
shore the tops of small seas were curling 
over into white froth. And on either hand, 
where rocks, reefs and ledges stretched out 
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far from the islands it looked rough to 
Hornsby. 

Even where deep water cuts and chan- 
nels traversed that graveyard of half tide 
perils the surface was streaked with hiss- 
ing white remnants of broken seas. 

“Get set to bail,” Hornsby told Sallie, as 
a dollop of water slopped in over the gun- 
wale, 

Sallie asked no questions. She picked up 
a wooden scoop. She worked steadily, throw- 
ing water over the leeward rail as fast as 
it blew in over the other side. 

“If we get a knockdown stay with the 
boat,” he called to Sallie, and she nodded, 

Stubbornly Hornsby worked his plunging 
craft up to windward through the whitecaps. 
He kept to that passage down which the life- 
boat had towed the disabled Hesperia. That 
place of leaping water and threshing rocks 
had stayed vivid in his mind. He drove the 
dinghy on.the point beyond the outlying 
. rocks where his lifeboat had first come 
alongside the yacht. 

With another look around he leaned-to- 
ward the girl. 

“About here is where we took Hesperia in 
tow,” he said. ‘Much lighter wind now but 
same direction—northeast. I’m following the 
same course. Ready about!” 

The dinghy spun around and filled away. 
He stared ahead, remembering well how 
anxiously on that day he had watched that 
nest of rocks breaking on the port bow. He 
eased the sheet a little and fell off closer to 
them. 

Abruptly he turned into the wind, sail 
ashake, 

“Right about here,” John Hornsby said, 
“Jorgensen got a little shove, according to 
his story, just when he was off balance. He 
fell overboard. During the confusion the 
towline somehow became fouled in the 
propeller and we were swept down to lee- 
ward,” g aan 

He pointed at the passage between the 
Brothers. “Exit all of us immediately from 
the windward side of these islands. Right?” 

“Yes,” said Sallie, 


“Now I'll sail the course.we would have’ 


made if that towline hadn’t stopped the 
propeller so strangely. Here we go.” 

His voice sounded somewhat strained 
even in his own ears Sallie was silent but 
tensely alert. 


ce dinghy sail filled. She gathered way, 
slowly converging on the distant cliffs 
of North Brother. Between them and the 
high stone face was that churning wildness 
of reefs and water, with only occasional 
raddled smooths to mark deeper spots. Al- 
most dead ahead showed the furthest out- 
lying danger, the nest of rockss 

“That's where the lifeboat and the Hes- 
peria might have hung up,” he said. “You 
can see there’s quite a considerable patch 
of coral just under at this low tide.” 

He eased the tiller until the dinghy was 
skirting the edge of the rocks. “Be ready to 
pull up that centerboard,” he warned Sallie. 
“T want a close look and we might hit.” 

“I'm ready,” said the girl. She was watch- 
ing him as closely as he was watching the 
water. He said nothing more about his 
quest. In spite of the roiled surface and the 
lowering sun, ugly coral heads showed, 
ready to take the bottom out of the dinghy 
if his judgement slipped. He followed the 
edge of the patch, jibed over carefully as 
he reached the northern limits and then 
sailed on around to the landward edge of 
the shoal. Here the going was much 
smoother, The rocks were isolated; a stretch 
of deeper water lay to leeward. But it was 
close quarters in which to handle anything 
longer than a very small boat. 

Hornsby kept the dinghy moving slowly, 
staring down into the water, now darken- 
ing under the slanting sun. He sailed back 
and forth across one spot and finally spoke 
to the girl. : : 

“Sallie, does that black ledge showing 
against the sand on the bottom seem at all 
peculiar to you?” 

“T’ve been looking at it,” she said. “It’s 
probably just that—a black ledge.” 

“Or a whopping big waterlogged ship’s 
timber amost buried in the sand?’ he asked. 


CHAPTER XV 
GOLD IS THE PROOF 


Ate Howe started. She bent intently. 
After a long look she shook her head 
in doubt. Her eyes roved beyond the bow of 
the dinghy. She pointed downward with a 
quick. thrust of her arm. 

“But what's that—wedged in there among 
the coral?” 
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His gaze followed her gesture. He sailed 
closer and strained his eyes downward 
through slitted lids. He luffed, stopping the 
boat. 


“Take the tiller,’ he said. He pulled off 
his shirt, went overside and lay flat in the 
water, eyes under, peering down. The wind 
drove the dinghy to leeward. Sallie got way 
on and sailed back to him. - 

“It projects above the sand,” he said, 
grabbing hold of the gunwale. “A thing 
like a long log, jammed between two spurs 
of the reef. It’’—his voice was thin and dry 
—"“it might be a long cannon, crusted thick 
with barnacles. I don’t say it is but—” 

He looked contemptuously at the tiny 
anchor stowed in the bow of the dinghy. 

“See if that midget watch charm will take 
hold on the bottom,” he said. “I'll be doing 
some diving here.” 

He dropped overside again. Sallie worked 
the boat into the wind and swung the anchor 
ahead into the shoal patch. As the boat 
dropped back she downed the sail. 

“Tt is an old cannon, isn’t it?” she asked 
when he came up. 

“It’s no breech loader,” he replied grimly. 
He hung onto the rail. “Where do ships in 
trouble usually go aground?” he asked. “To 
windward of an island—swept on, as the 
Hesperia was being driven on that day.’ 

“That's so,” said Sallie. ‘In a place like 
this.” . 

“The Hesperia might have wound up on 
this patch, if the lifeboat’s propeller hadn’t 
been fouled. Right here.” 

He stared hard at Sallie. “That would 
have been awkward, wouldn’t it, if a man 
had a secret here he must preserve?” 

“Why?” 

“A new wreck always brings wreckers 
and thieves to strip it. If we can see this 
much in late afternoon what could be seen at 
noon? Any secret around here would be a 
secret no longer.” 

“You think this is where the galleon 
foundered—and Naze’s ship was sunk?” 

“Yes,” said John Hornsby. “It’s a logical 
place for shipwreck. I don’t think there's 
much thickness of sand over the rock bot- 
tom. We ought to spot more cannon, ballast, 
heavy stuff—though wrecks would have 
broken up centuries ago.” 

He ae positively: 

“I think Goncourt had discovered wreck- 


| see 


age here, I think that day he risked smash- 
ing up the lifeboat and the Hesperia to keep 
them well away from these rocks.” 

“But the Bonaventure had 
salved—” 


already 


ORNSBY laughed. ‘The Bonaventure!” 

» he said contemptuously. “A ‘hurricane 
wrecked the Bonaventure, didn’t it? But 
hurricanes don’t blow up in December. Get 
the point? Bonaventure reached here in Sep- 
tember; we know that positively.” 

Sallie nodded. “She was crowding the 
end of the hurricane season.” 

“Well, a late hurricane hit her. I figure 
the blow got her even before she'd had time 
to start the job—perhaps before she located 
the wrecks.” 

“Bu ” 

“The rest of the stories sound like sea- 
men’s chatter—magnified by generation 
after generation.” 

“You're just guessing.” 

“No. I’m reasoning. If the Bonaventure 
got some of the treasure before she sank or 
even if she located the wrecks, wouldn’t the 
survivors have moved heaven and earth to 
send another ship here? No such effort was 
made.” 

Sallie was aghast. Her eyes widened. 

“Then—you think the treasure was never 
lifted out of Naze’s ship—that it is still 
here? But the gold—” 

Hornsby interrupted. ‘“'Goncourt built up 
the Bonaventure for his own purpose. I say 
she never found anything—and probably 
sank in deep water! Sure!” = 

His eyes swept across the shallows. “The 
treasure’s here,’ he said. ‘‘Scattered from 
hell to breakfast toward these cliffs—or 
buried in the sand. But right in this locality. 
Gold is too heavy to be washed away like 
ship timbers.” 

He frowned suddenly. ‘Those eight lit- 
tle ingots your friend Goncourt used to salt 
the phony Bonaventure!” he said. “Suppose 
after all kinds of exertions, without decent 
equipment, he dredged them up around 
here?” 

Sallie was silent, excited but suddenly re- 
turning to loyal disbelief. She shook her 
head. 

“Remember how worn away the edges of 
the bars were, as if they'd had a sand-blast- 
ing?” Hornsby said. “Wait!” 
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HE FILLED his lungs a few times and 
then plunged under. He swam down- 
ward strongly and when he reached the 
bottom, perhaps fifteen feet below,~ his 
hands scraped madly at the sand. His 
fingers raked up only broken bits of coral 
and shells. He kept clawing away till he 
felt himself*turning purple. He struggled 
to the surface, hung weakly on the din- 
ghy’s rail and puffed and blew. 

“You know,’ Sallie said, “this is sheer 
invention. Except for something that may 
be an old gun you have no proof.” 

For a minute he continued to gulp in air, 
helpless, unable to reply. When breath 
enough came back, he burst out: 

“The proof—is how Goncourt’s been 
acting. He’s—no cheap crook. I’ve ad- 
mitted that. Yet he’s playing hard and 
rough for a measly hundred thousand dol- 
lar stake. Why?” 

“Well—why?” Sallie asked reluctantly. 

“That hundred thousand was a tool to 
him—a tool he must have. He needed the 
money to charter a salvage vessel with a 
crew of professionals for the difficult job 
of scraping up treasure while facing the 
tocks and gales of this windward shore.” 

“But—” 

“No shares, this time. Millions—for 
Goncourt alone. Of course he’d throw a 
few hundred thousand in bonuses to the 
salvage crew. But no Incs,-no partners, just 
Goncourt. Millions!” 

He stared at her. “Didn't he talk to you 
of millions?” : 

She flushed ‘vividly. 

“You were useful—but not to be trusted 
with details, were you? Too young. Too 
honest.” 

“You've proved nothing—yet,” Sallie 
said miserably. 

“Think!” he said. 
all!” 

He dived again. He clawed frantically 
at that barren bottom, desperate to convince 
her. It was a long shot. Goncourt would 
have dreaded having his boat seen here 
while he was helpless to grub up more than 
tantalizing bits of a massive hoard. Still he 
must have searched over this spot near the 
ancient gun. A man without diving gear, 
scratching with fingers— : 

Hornsby damned the treasure; he wanted 
to show Sallie what a double-dealing crook 


“Just think! That’s 


- rocks. 


Goncourt was. So far his weapons had been 
only words. 

He stroked feebly to the surface and hung 
on the gunwale. 

“You can’t go on like this,” Sallie said 
uneasily. 

“Will you keep the secret—if I quit?” 

Sallie shook her head. . “I can't. You 
know I can't, John. I didn’t come here 
willingly. I’m engaged—” 

She had said “John,” though quite 
unconsciously. With new resolution, he 
went under again. Fruitless, Jung-torturing 
scraping! He came up sooner, this time, 
and dumped a chunk of rust into the boat. 
It might be anything—a knife, or a spike. 
It proved nothing. 

“Drop her back,” he spac “Lift the 
hook and let her drift down to leeward; 
I'll try this next shoal patch.”~ 

He rested while the dinghy floated across 
the stand bottom to the vicinity of another 
group of rocks. 

“Why here?” she asked. 

“A man in an inflated suit would have 
a tough time among these rocks,-’ he said. 
“It's shallow enough so that wave motion 
would bat him around right down on the 
bottom.” 

He did not mention that it would also be 
tough fora skin diver below there. When 
he emerged with the mark of sharp coral 
creasing his shoulder in parallel~cuts, she 
understood. 2 

“Don’t!” she said. “You'll cat yourself 
up. Your heart won't stand all this 
diving.” 

Perversely he stayed under longer next 
time, to the extreme limits of endurance. 
His fingers quested stubbornly among the 
Couldn’t a. small ingot jam itself 
in among the razor-edged rocks if a great 
cannon could be so held? No. 

Up again—and then down once more. 
The light was failing. He was merely 
groping on the bottom now and, Sallie or no 
Sallie watching, his strength was going. 
When he came ug Sallie had slipped off 
her rope-soled sandals, 


“Let me try,” she said. “You come 
aboard.” : 
“No,” he croaked. “This is my idea— 


my job.” 
She looked down at him and did not 
argue. 
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“Drop her back,” he muttered. 

On her knees she peered downward as 
she slowly payed out the last of the anchor 
line. Close to the small, sharp-edged seas 
that warned of shallower water, she checked 
the boat. 

“Here’s sand bottom again—but there's 
coral all around. It’s like a pocket—or a 
well.” 

He hoped it would not be a one- 
way well for him. He dived again, 
with his chest banded with a hoop of steel, 
he flogged wearily downward. A fool’s 
game, but still—how could he quit now? 
It was worth what strength was left in his 
aching body. © 

A chunk of coral scored his kicking foot 
and then he was down, raking away at the 
sand. But it wasn’t sand—it was no more 
than a mere sugaring of sand on a rock 
bottom. His knuckles knocked against 
something harder than a bit of coral and 
he scraped on. Now he must breathe 
again. Breathe or die! 

Some thought stirred in his dimming 
brain. He reached out for the thing against 
which his knuckles had hit. It was smooth, as 
if the churning of coral and sand had kept 
it clean. It pulled from his fingers as he 
lifted it. Heavy! A small thing, very 
heavy, a square-angled thing. 

Air broke out of his taut-muscled mouth. 
He grabbed the thing in one hand and, with 
a push against the bottom, went clawing 
desperately up toward the black bottom of 
the dinghy. 

The boat seemed scores of feet above 
him. He barely made it. He was glad to 
have Sallie grip his arm. Slowly, pain- 
fully, he lifted his hand and dropped-his 
find into the boat. With ‘his chin hooked 
over the gunwale he stared at it. It was 
an ingot. That was what it was! An un- 
rusting ingot, a chunk of gold, brother to 
those eight ingots that Goncourt had 
brought up out of the wreck on the leeward 
coast! Z 

CHAPTER XVI 


' A BROKEN NECK CONVINCES 


A eo HORNSBY glanced up proudly. 
Sallie was not admiring his treasure. 
She was staring out over the ruffled sea to- 
watd the passage between the Brothers. 


“I can hear the speedboat!’’ she said. 

“Look, Sallie!’ he insisted  feebly. 
“Gold!” 

She slipped her hands under his arms aad 
exerted slim strength to heave him over 
into the bottom. He could not have made 
it on his own steam. He Jay where he 
landed, on top of the ingot. That bar was 
gold but his body was lead. He sucked “air 
into burning lungs, puffing. and blowing, 
helpless as a landed fish. 

“Yes!” Sallie said. “Yes! You've 
found it. The gold is here. But, John, 
the speedboat is coming! It’s heading for 
us. 

Hornsby nodded. So what? He hadn’t in- 
tended to keep this discovery a secret from 
the Incs. He breathed on, deeply. It was 
difficult work, breathing, but he loved it. 
The well-bred, half-muffled exhaust of the 
speedboat drummed in his water-filled ears. 

“He’s in the boat,” Sallie reported in a 
thin little voice. 

“Well, have you anything—to blame 
yourself for?” he asked jerkily. “You've 
been too blasted loyal to—that thug.” 

“He is alone.” 

Goncourt alone! That news exploded like 
a bomb through the atmosphere of pain sur- 
rounding John Hornsby. He heaved him- 
self up. ‘Alone!’ he breathed. “That's a 
different kettle of fish.” 

Undoubtedly the square figure of Gon- 
court steered the motor boat hammering 
through the seas. 

Grim possibilities flooded Hornsby’s 
mind. He condemned himself for a blind 
fool in bringing Sallie out here on his 
search. But it had been less a search for 
gold than a search for proof. Proof against 
Goncourt! Proof for Sallie! 

“I had to risk your stubborn neck to save 
the rest of you, Sallie!” he said. 

“What do you mean?” She was kneeling 
beside him in the bottom of the boat. 

“I think Goncourt shoved Jorgensen over- 
side on a tough day, put the rest of us in a 
bad spot and had murdered Harry Pettit— 
all to preserve the secret of Nuestra Senora’s 
hoard,” Hornsby said. He gulped more air; 
went on: 

“And now we've found it and he’s com- 
ing, alone. Sound healthful to you, Sallie?” 

Her hands gripped the gunwale in tight 
agony of doubt. 
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“It’s still all guesswork—circumstantial 
evidence,” she said. ‘I’ve been in it with 
him, I can’t turn on him now, John, when 
everything looks black against him. He 
hasn’t had a chance to defend himself. I’m 
still in it with him!” 

Hornsby grunted disconsolately. The 
speedboat was making knots. 

“You and your lousy pink conscience!” 
he said. 


H's idea of the proper way to handle a 
man as dangerous as Goncourt was to 
wave him alongside with great excitement 
and then slug him with the ingot before 
he started slugging. But that wouldn’t go 
with Sallie, 

“Mind if I lie to him till we get out of 
here?” he asked, heavily polite. 

“He wouldn't believe you.” 

She was right about that, anyhow. 

“Any objection to rapid retreat—if retreat 
should suddenly come in handy?” 

“Of course not.” He was pleased that she 
sounded faintly -disappointed. Retreat? 
There must be a showdown first. Somehow 
he must smoke out this smooth adventurer. 

“Get up the anchor, then,”’ he said. 

He pulled on shirt and sandals and raised 
the centerboard. Quickly, as Sallie lifted 
the anchor, he caught up an oar. The speed- 
boat now had left the channel and, throttled 
down, was carefully threading a course to- 
ward them through the outer dangers. 

With a critical eye Hornsby = out a 
ledge where seas already smashed once by 
rocks beyond were breaking again, a clear 
sign of shoal water, He paddled the boat 
right into the splashing wavelets and step- 
ped overboard onto crumbling coral. The 
~ dinghy bounced restlessly in no more than a 
foot of water. Waves splashed higher on 
him. To leeward lay more coral. 

He stood there, leaning on the oar and 
holding the lurching dinghy’s painter. 

“Just for luck get the sail up,” he said 
over his shoulder. “Stay in the boat.” 

She obeyed without a word. 

His eyes brooded over unending white 
water creaming and surging in small, re- 6 
forming wavelets right to the base of the 
cliffs. A vast graveyard with the headstones 
all awash, this. 

“This drink, with the centerboard up, 

draws at least a foot less water than the 
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speedboat,” he told Sallie. “If I seem to go 
nuts, remember that.” 

Goncourt, skillfully steering between two 
ledges, approached them. Abruptly he put 
the speedboat in reverse. Goncourt’s lips 
smiled at them; his alert eyes assayed the 
depths around the dinghy. Then, very care- 
fully, he clambered forward, jumped onto 
the rocks beside Hornsby and fended off 
the speedboat. 

All very cozy. Goncourt was not three 
feet away from Hornsby. But they had 
taught Hornsby Judo, too. He was ready. 

Wind and waves gave Goncourt trouble 
in keeping his heavy boat off the ledge. 
Finally he sat on her side with his feet 
braced against the rocks, He did not glance 
at Sallie, kneeling in the dinghy, head bent 
to avoid the fluttering sail. 

Silently Hornsby looked Goncourt over 
for a gun. Goncourt’s eyes were busy on 
him. Men in shirts and shorts have trouble 
in concealing weapons. Goncourt had none 
—but the Goncourt had never required a 
gun—so far. 


ee Goncourt’s right hand, 

fingers a little tense, was planted on 
side of the speedboat unnaturally close to 
the control seat. He could reach anything 
concealed under the side decking of the boat 
in no time at all. 

Hornsby attacked. ‘I smatched Sallie and 
brought her treasure hunting with me,” he 
said. Swiftly he bent over and picked up his 
ingot. He displayed it on his open palm 
and waited. 

Goncourt nodded. But his head went 
moving gravely up and down as if he had 
forgotten to check the gesture. :His eyes 
did not leave the bar. His hand did not 
reach out for it. His face remained smooth, 
unshocked, at this end of all his plans. 

“Touché!” he said at last. His voice was 
rueful, controlled, not angry. ‘I underes- 
timated you, Hornsby.” 

He raised his head, ‘smiling, and wrinkled 
his brow in frank thought. “What gave you 
the clue to the location of the treasure, 
Hornsby? The lhurricane—three months 
late?” 

That and what’s been going on.” Hornsby 
was curt. : 

“J should have changed the hurricane 
to a tempestuous norther,” Goncourt con- 
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ceded. Already his smile had become 
faintly surreptitious and superior. “After 
the first shock I'll admit I’m delighted you 
had the acumen to see it, Hornsby. The 
truth is I need a smart partner. This is 
too big for one man to handle. Will you 
joing me? Halves.” 

his generosity set alarm bells ringing in 
Hornsby’s ee tess. He inked poral 
edly at Sallie, raising his eyebrows. 

“Oh, Sallie will string along with us,” 
Goncourt said with casual conviction. 
“Sallie never kicks up a fuss.” 

_ The speedboat’s quarter grated on a pro- 
jecting spur of coral. Goncourt pushed 
the boat off and, as an afterthought, added: 

“Sallie has seen enough of these moronic 
Incs to understand they don’t rate a share 
in a real treasure. Eh, Sallie?” 

He laughed. 

“They’ve had their thrills, their fun and 
even a bit of gold—all Pettit and I could 
scrabble up here in some risky diving. You'd 
never have gone down among these -ocks 
if the trade had been blowing as stiffly as 
usual, you know. You've had extraordi- 
nary luck, Hornsby.” 

His eyes learned something from Sallie's 
silence and her immobility. 
eventually I'll give the Incs back the money 
they've sunk in the Bonaventure.” He 
laughed again. ‘The Bonaventure!” he te- 
peated with relish. “They backed the 
wrong ship.” 

He nodded at the speedboat. “Get 
aboard, you two. We'll tow the dinghy. 
I can’t fend off here forever.” 

Hornsby did not move. 
Sallie. 

“Has Hilliard Lane paid up?” he asked. 

Goncourt nodded. “I have his check in 
my pocket. The Inc comedy is finished. 
Now I leave them to their hulk. I’ve my 
eye on a properly equipped salvage vessel 
to handle the real job.” 

His hand swept across the reefs around 
them. “The gold is sunk in the sand. I'll 
have to dredge for it and wait on weather. 
Or should I say, “We'll have to dredge for 
ae 
“You mean Goncourt, Hornsby and 
Hinch will have to dredge for it, don’t you?”’ 
_ “Hinch? —§ Certainly not.” |Goncourt 

laughed softly. “Not even if Hinch were 
alive, But poor Hinch fell down his own 


Neither did 


“I daresay - 
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companionway just a few minutes ago. I 
found iim atthe bottom with a broken 
neck.” 

Sallie buried her stricken face in her 
hands. Her shoulders trembled as she 
sobbed. Beads of sweat formed on Horns- 
by’s wet face. Hinch, too! 

“Why, Sallie!” Goncourt said, surprised, 
yet sympathetic. “That loose-lipped old 
vulture is no loss. And accidents will hap- 
pen on shipboard. What’s wrong?” 

“Too many fortunate coincidences for 
you—and trouble or death for other peo- 

le,” Hornsby said explosively. “Sallie 
heard your deal with Hinch today. And 


she knows now out of your own mouth, 


you're a common swindler. We may never 
prove Pettit’s murder and Hinch’s murder. 
But you're not going treasure dredging, 
Goncourt. You're going to jail.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A JOB OF PILOTAGE 


ALLIE took her hands away from her 
face. She met Goncourt’s probing eyes 
steadfastly. She did not speak. 

“So that’s it!” Goncourt said. His voice 
was sorrowful. “You've gone over to this 
smart young fool, have you, Sallie? You 
believe his lies. What else has he been 
whispering in your ears? I trusted you, 
Sallie!” 

“And so could any decent man!” Sallie 
flared. 

Her eyes were still unswerving. Hornsby 
knew Goncourt’s confession of treachery to 
the Incs and his equally casual assumption 
she would share in it had finished the man 
with Sallie. 

Her face condemned him. This was no 
light-hearted girl, full of zest for the ex- 
citement of a search for gold; this was a 
woman who understood Austen Goncourt. 

Goncourt shrugged his shoulders. “There’s 
no more to be said, then. I'll be going. 
You'll get nothing—you, Hornsby; you, 
Sallie. Nothing!” 

He pushed the speedboat away from the 
rocks, still watching Hornsby alertly with 
his right hand close to the control seat. 
Hornsby stood still. He could not jeopard- 


ize Sallie’s safety by trying anything fancy 


at such close quarters. 


~ 
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Goncourt swung himself aboard. He 
opened up the motor and without a back- 
ward glance sent the boat thrusting at a 
reckless pace toward the clearer water of. 
the channel. 

Hornsby stood still, watching and lis- 
tening. 

“Is he really going away?” Sallie asked 
incredulously. 

“Giving u 
done? No!” : 

Out in the passage the motor sputtered 
irregularly; then seemed to cut out alto- 
gether. The boat drifted. 

Hornsby grunted. This justified his 
skepticism. He glanced sideways at 
Sallie, wondering if she could take much 
more on top of what she had already taken 
that day. Goncourt’s gold was threatened. 
Far worse, his pride was stung. 

“He never loved me,” Sallie said softly. 
“I was useful. And he was kind, but al- 
ways—so damned condescending! I—I’m 
young but I’m not half-witted.” 

“You're not,” he said. 

She bent over, caught up salt water in 
cupped hands and touched it to her eyes. 
“We've hurt him—unforgivably.” 

* “We've got to be careful, Sallie,” 

Hornsby said slowly, ready to stop if her 
face showed dismay. “The cold fact is 
you and I stand squarely between him and 

several million dollars.” 

She lifted her head; her nose tilted sky- 
ward. “Do you think I’m afraid of an 
open fight? I’m glad! It—would help. 
You think he has a pistol.” 

Hornsby was jolted by that swift pres- 
cience. “Yes. But it’s plain now he won't 
use it, except as a last resort. Pistol shots 
~ would roar down that passage between the 
Brothers like shouts out of a megaphone. 
He couldn’t explain them—later.” 

He did not add the unpleasant fact that 
bodies with bullet holes, thrown up by an 
onshore wind, were not often considered 
accident victims. A stove-in dinghy and 
battered bodies on a dangerous coast could 
be attributed to mischance. 

“We'll get back to the Hesperia in spite 
of him,” Sallie said steadily enough. 

She understood. “Hornsby smiled, much 
relieved. “We'll get there. The game’s to 
outguess him.” 

He measured their distance from the 


his gold—after all he’s 
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be 


Silent motorboat with an accurate eye 


and then faced the wind, to estimate its 
strength. It was dropping with the sun. 

“Darkness will be no friend to us in this 
coral labyrinth,” he said. “We must get 
under way.” 

He shoved the boat off into deep water 
and stepped aboard. Sallie let down the 
centerboard. 
along the edge of the reef, just beyon 
breaking waves. 

They watched the speedboat as carefully 
as they watched the dinghy’s course. Gon- 
court had the motor hatch open now and 
was bending over it. Hornsby made a 
complicated calculation. 

“He's blocking our way back,” Sallie 
murmured. 

“The direct route,” Hornsby agreed. 
Boldly he headed out into open water. But 
instead of turning down the passage toward 
Goncourt he pointed his bow directly across 
the channel to the reefs off South Brother. 


the 


The dinghy went rippling 


No secure shelter for any boat, that stuff 


off South Brother, though no worse than 
the stone teeth they were leaving. But his 
figuring had to be right. 

He stared ahead. The tide was rising. 
A couple of feet more water would rob 
them of a lot of shelter. 

“If we work through this coral boneyard 
to the shore of South Brother we can try 
climbing the cliffs,” Hornsby said. ‘Once 
we cross the island we'll be within hail 
of the Hesperia.” 

Sallie nodded, without turning her head 
from the speedboat. They sailed on a few 
feet further. 

“He’s coming!” she cried. Her voice 
steadied: “Here comes the accident—he 
hopes!” 

Goncourt had dropped the motor hatch 
and flung himself into the control seat. The 
motor purred thundereusly; the speedboat 
lunged. Goncourt wrenched the wheel 
around. The boat turned sharply, heeling 
outward under the drive of the propeller. 
The metal-shod stem cut a curve in the water 
and then steadied. The flying boat converged 
on the dinghy. 

Hornsby eased the sheet in his left hand 
very slightly.. The breeze filled the sail at 
a better angle. The dinghy gurgled ahead 
some fraction of a knot faster. He had to 
be right! 


\ 
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Sallie sat deathly still; all she could do to 
help get the last inch of speed out of the 
dinghy. Sheltering rocks were close but the 
motorboat leaped toward them with malig- 
nant speed. 

Goncourt was crouching over the wheel, 
eyes fixed. He was out in the open now. 
The mask of duplicity had dropped. This 
man meant murder. But he wasn’t excited 
about it. His hands held the speedboat to 
an unswerving course. : 

Bitterly enough Hornsby reproached him- 


self again for having exposed the girl to this ~ 


attack. But Goncourt hadn’t won yet. Tle 
sail was pulliag strongly. 

The muffled clamor of Goncourt’s motor 
seemed to fill the sky. Close! The dinghy 
lurched in the sharpening seas heaved up 
by solid’ rock near the surface. Hornsby sat 
still, steering. 

“Board up!”’ he muttered. Sallie snatched 
up the centerboard. He swung the tiller. 

The motorboat knifed at them, swerved 
reluctantly from solid coral, and shot past, 
inches from the rudder. Spray from the 
bow wave drenched. Hornsby’s sweating 
face and spattered high in the sail. The 
dinghy, dancing, slipped on. Her rudder 
‘scraped briefly as she dropped in a trough. 
She lifted on the next crest and sailed over 
the shallowest of the ledge. 

“We won that one!” Hornsby muttered. 

Goncourt was reversing frantically but 
he was hemmed in among rocks. A quick 
turn was impossible; the rapid throb of the 
motor dropped. ‘ 

Perversely, Hornsby felt almost exultant 
now. Austen Goncourt was just a thug who 
wanted to kill Sallie and him. He didn’t 
count, except as a threat of death. 

The dinghy fled on toward the distant 
cliffs of South Brother. A poor refuge those 
high walls of stone looked as they drew per- 
ceptibly closer, ~ 

“You watch Goncourt; I’ve got a job on 
my hands,” Hornsby said to the girl. This 
rocky maze through which he was pushing 
the dinghy so recklessly was a treacherous 


y. 


AFETY and disaster were separated only 
by inches. Every sea, every ledge, 


| _ changed the odds, The fragile bottom under 


them would crumple at the first mistake. 
He must not smash the rudder on a rock. 
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He stared ahead, picking his course through 
that unending labyrinth. The sun was set- 
ting, now. In a few minutes the light would 
g0, fast, as daylight goes in the tropics. And 
the tide was rising, increasing the amount 
of open water. That speedboat mounted 
a powerful searchlight, too, Darkness would 
be another menace, 

“Goncourt has gone back to the channel,” 
Sallie reported. Goncourt, not Aisten! 
Hornsby grinned briefly. 

She was silent a moment, and then added, 
“He's heading down the passage fast, Could 
he be returning to the Hesperia?” 

“What for?” Hornsby asked bluntly. 

He pulled the tiller over hard as black 
stone broke the water ahead. But this was 
no isolated head; it was a ledge. Too late 
to turn. He shouted and leaped out of the 
boat. Sallie was over the other gunwale in 
a flash. They floundered for a foothole, 
waist high in water, but the bow of the dink 
was nuzzling the rock. They stumbled and 
clambered forward, holding to the sides, 
and then half lifted, half dragged the 
dinghy up onto the ledge. 

“Wait!” Hornsby said. 

He looked toward the passage and saw 
the speedboat was close to South Brother. 
As he watched Goncourt turned from the 
channel and rarf at slow speed along some 
Jane of clear water between them and the 
island. 

Hornsby caught his breath. He met Sal- 
lie’s eyes. Goncourt had found a way to 
cut them off. 


CHAPTER XVIIF 
HORNSBY SHOOTS THE PIECE 


ALLIE held her side of the boat with 

her knees. Both her hands became busy 
with her streaming brown hair, plastered 
against her wet head. 

“You're the only girl that can look like 
a drowned rat and get away with it, Horns- 
by said in some amazement. I’ve noticed 
it before.” 

“Am J?” Sallie asked, as if it were im- 
portant. 

Hornsby jerked -his head away and 
scowled at what lay between them and 
South Brother. 

It was almost as if this projecting ledge 


. 
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they stood on changed the character of the 
coral boneyard. Ahead there was much 
more open water, deepish water with only 
a few patches of foam-wreathed stone. 

It wasn’t good, but there was no othet 
way to go. And always the tide was com- 
ing, cutting away their cover. 

Hornsby looked up at the cliff. Smooth, 
precipitate walls. At the base huddled a 
chaotic mass of boulders in the lashing 


water. They had to make that island. 
“I’m glad I’m here,” Sallie said sud- 
denly. “And I don’t feel like a cornered 


~ rat, either, if I do look like one. I think 
he’s the cornered rat.” 

“Sure!” said Hornsby. “Let’s go.” 

They pushed the boat off, scrambled 
aboard and went sailing on down the wind. 
Goncourt, running slowly along his lane, 
closer to the island, waited for them. What 
shoals there were Hornsby steered toward. 
Sallie’s eyes kept unwavering watch. 

The uncomfortable conviction grew in his 
mind that those cliffs might not be scalable. 
And Goncourt, there by those boulders be- 
“neath, could be ashore as soon as they. He 
could not let them get away. Even at the 
risk of a couple of loud pistol shots he 
must stop them. Goncourt wasn’t the sort 
to lose by failing to take a risk. 

The cliffs rose higher. They came to 
another barrier reef and, scrambling out, 
checked the boat. 

This ledge marked the seaward side of 
the passage in which Goncourt waited with 
speedboat moving slowly. Hornsby saw 
Sallie’s eyes widen in some dismay. 

A gap of clear water at least two hun- 
dred feet wide ran between this reef and 
the first of the outlying boulders at the 
foot of the cliff. Two hundred feet of 
water, deep enough for the speedboat; two 
hundred feet without cover. 


HEY lifted their heads, testing the air 

on their faces. This close to the face 

of the cliff the wind was gusty and uncer- 

tain, eddying now and then as the rock 

face flung it up over the top of the barren 

island. It couldn’t be trusted to keep the sail 
full. 

Hornsby studied the speedboat’s posi- 
tion. 

Goncourt had not attempted to ap- 

~ proach the dinghy. He lingered, with mo- 


tor idling, some hundfeds of feet nearer 
the passage between the Brothers. 

“Cat and mouse,” said Hornsby, reckon- 
ing distances again. 

The cat was allowing the mouse_no sport- 
ing chance of reaching its hole. The speed- 
boat would be upon the dinghy before it 
had sailed three-quarters of that two hun- 
dred feet. 

“We'll do the obvious,” Hornsby said. 
“We'll sail away from him close alongside 
this ledge. Maybe the passage will nar- 
row.” 

“Maybe he'll try to tempt us by giving 
us a bit more scope,’’ Sallie agreed. 

It was the phoniest sort of optimism on 
both sides, Hornsby knew. But another 
plan, a plan that appealed to him better 
than this running, was forming in his head. 
Goncoutt might not expect it from John 
Hornsby. He had made Hornsby look a 
fumbling. fool in the lifeboat to windward 
of these two hunks of rock; he might be 
counting on doing it again. 

They waded along to a low spot in the 
reef, dragged the boat over and launched 
her in Goncourt’s lane. The dinghy a 
eted speed, skinning the ledge, and Sallie 
faced aft. 

“He has way on the speedboat,” she re- 
ported. “He may be lagging behind us a 
little.” 

“He is,” Hornsby said, turning for a 
quick glance. “He can afford to. This 
channel’s widening ahead.” 

As if in compensation, a couple of iso- 
lated coral heads projected from the cliffs. 

“How's your reaction time, Sallie?” 
Hornsby asked. 

“I’m pretty good at pingpong.” 

Hornsby nodded, She had been quick as 
a spring in the lifeboat. Abruptly he swung 
the tiller. The dingy turned gracefully from 
the ledge and pointed her bow at the 
boulders under the cliffs. She rippled on to 
ctoss the channel. 

The wind held. 

“This is it, Sallie,” Hornsby said rapidly. 
“We must make the island; nothing else 
matters. He'll ram the boat, but we'll dive 
deep a second before he hits.” 

“He’s coming!” said the girl. She 
sounded breathless. “Yes. Dive! He'll dash 
over us—and past. He can’t turn the boat 
instantly.” 


« 
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_ The soft thunder of the speedboat was 
rising. 
“Edge forward. Dive when I yell. Deep, 
Sallie, deep, and swim your hardest under 
water toward the nearest boulder.” 

Hornsby glanced to the right, The ma- 
hogany bow, with the metal cutwater gleam- 
ing, was slashing toward them. Goncourt 
had her wide open. She was lifting like a 
striking cobra, skittering along with her 
propeller deep down in solid water below 
the squatting stern. A big wheel, that pro- 
peller, with blades like whirling knives. And 
once Goncourt had them in the water—a 
hard chance, but the only one. 

“Deep!” Hornsby said tensely to the girl. 
Unobtrusively he shifted the sheet to his 
tiller hand and picked up from the bottom 
the heavy little chunk of gold that had cost 
so much agony. He wrapped his fingers 
around it tightly and sailed steadily on 
toward the boulders. 


HEY were not much more than half- 

way across, Goncourt’s boat was rising 
up like doom. Sallie was crouching forward, 
one small hand tight on the mast, hair 
streaming, brown eyes on the speedboat. 

Hornsby fought down a rising, panicky 
fear for her safety. He had a chance to save 
her if he handled his tired body right. But 
he was shooting the piece. All or nothing. 

He was on one knee, with the other foot 
planted on the bottom. Goncourt’s eyes were 
centering on him; Goncourt would want to 
hit Hornsby first; Sallie he could overtake. 

Hornsby kept still another second. It was 
hell, doing nothing with that boat roaring at 
him at deadly speed. 

“Now!” he yelled and snapped to his feet. 
He planted a foot on the counter and feinted 
a dive astern. He heard Sallie splash over 
forward. He saw Goncourt, responding to 
his feint, wrench the wheel a hair to port. 
Then Hornsby sprang; sprang straight at the 
glistening mahogany foredeck as the speed- 
boat shot close. Attack—at last! 

The dinghy jumped away under the recoil 
of his leap. His foot hooked against the 
speedboat’s high starboard side, He landed 
sprawling on the deck. The boat’s mo- 
mentum sent him rolling backward into the 
windscreen. The screen crashed against his 
ribs; he bounced over the crackling safety 
glass. The hand in which he gripped the 


‘ingot made a wild, ineffectual sweep at Gon- 


court’s ducking head. . 

Hornsby missed completely. The bar of 
gold went flying from his fingers. But his 
other arm hooked around the wheel. He 
used that grip to drag his body swiftly over 
on top of Goncourt, mashing him down in 
the seat. He had to imprison both Gon- 
court’s arms; that pistol of his would be 
within grabbing reach, 

The speedboat was rocketing through the 
water. Hornsby doubled’ up his right fist 
and swung it blindly at the jaw of the man 
jammed down under him. 

The fist never reached that mark. The 
speedboat tossed itself upward with a crash. 
Hornsby went flying through the air. 

He clawed at nothing in a moment of 
utter confusion. His ears were full of a 
mighty sound and his eyes saw sky, water, 
cliff in whirling alternation. He landed on 
hard, bruising water that suddenly turned 
soft and sucked down his body. 

-He swam feebly and his head came up. 

The cliff, towering above him! He spun his 
body around, His ribs shot pain through 
him. He saw Sallie. She was swimming 
toward the dinghy which, untouched, with 
flapping sail, had turned into the wind. To- 
ward the dinghy? That was wrong. He 
twisted his head. His eyes glinted. 
' The speedboat, bow high, was jammed 
solidly up on a coral head. Most of her 
bottom must be torn away, The motor was 
still. 

Gasoline was draining in a dozen streams 
down the mussel-covered sides of the rocks. 
Already it was spreading in dirty irridescence 
toward Hornsby’s head. 

Forwatd in the speedboat, Goncoutt, 
hands still on the steering wheel, was heay- 
ing himself up above the shattered wind- 
screen. His eyes turned slowly and fell on 
John Hornsby. He bent, suddenly quick. His | 
hands, with reviving agility, groped in the 
wreckage below the instrument panel. 


CHAPTER XIX 
GREAT TREASURE 


wus all the power left in hinh Hornsby 
swam toward Sallie. : 

“Shore!” he gasped. “Let the boat go! 
Shore, Sallie!” 
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Her eyes answered him, staring past him 
in wide alarm at something in the wrecked 
speedboat. 

“Gun!” she warned. 

Goncourt had that blasted gun! Hornsby 
changed course instantly. He reached out a 
hand to Sallie and shoved her behind the 
dinghy. 

“I saw—the pistol!” Sallie breathed. 

Hornsby produced a grin of sorts. His 
body was racked with pain, weak with 
fatigue. He felt damn near dead. But the 
look of Sallie, the thought of victory, bore 
him up. 

“Unless he’s got the luck—of the devil 
himself—he can’t hit us behind this boat,” 
he assured her. “Work it away from him. 
Kick! Swim!” 

He shoved his head behind the stern 
fot a quick peep at the enemy. 

Goncourt was scrambling down the rock 
into the unpleasant embrace of the gasoline 
slick. In one hand he held an automatic 
high above the water. He flicked the gun 
instantly toward Hornsby’s head, His con- 
torted face squinted behind the barrel as 
he fired, 

The dinghy shuddered. A splinter of 
wood six inches long tore loose from the 
planking and dropped on Hornsby’s head. 
He heard a splash as Goncourt pushed off 
from the rock. 

The man was past caring about treasure 
or about finesse. He was coming to get 
them. That was all. To get them. The 
twisted face told Hornsby that truth with 
grim finality. 

It would be simple for Goncourt with 
his pistol, once he threw aside restraint. 
The ripple and kick of his steady advance 
sounded very close. 

“Swim!” Hornsby urged Sallie. He thrust 
his hands under the boat, planted them hard 
against the bottom planking and shoved 
himself deep down into the water. A band 
of steel closed instantly around his injured 
chest. The band tightened inexorably. 

From beneath the dinghy he looked up- 
ward. He saw Goncourt’s kicking legs, his 
thick body, outline against the dimming 
sky. Left arm, stroking steadily, the right, 
invisible, would be holding the gun above 
the water. 

He must not let this killer get at Sallie. 


Hornsby stretched his frantic hands up 
above his head and brought them down 
sideways. He kicked with what power he 
had left in his body. He shot upward, to- 
ward Goncourtt, eyes straining to locate that 
gun hand. 

He broke water, face inches away from 
Goncourt’s oil-smeared face. His left hand 
clamped on the fingers around the pistol 
butt. 

His eyes were stinging fiercely; the gaso- 
line slick enveloped them both. Goncoutt’s 
wrist twisted the short-barrelled gun toward 
Hornsby’s chest. He could feel, under his, 
Goncourt’s fingers straining mightily to 
tighten the pressure on the trigger. 

The man was past realizing the menace 
suftounding them; he put’ forth all his 
strength to aim and fire at Hornsby. The 
finger was crooking slowly in spite of 
Hornsby’s grip. : 

“Gas!” Hornsby spat out. Concourt’s furi- 
ous face did not change; his finger con- 
tracted. All he wanted*was to kill. 

With his right fist Hornsby hit down- 
ward and sideways at those locked hands 
around the gun. Instantly the automatic 
roared. Simultaneously Hornsby drove him- 
self under water. He was too far gone to 
force himself far down but a little depth 
was enough. 

Above him a lurid redness flared. It was 
as if all the water above him had leaped into 
flame. But it was not water that burned 
so fiercely; it was the gasoline on the surface, 
ignited by the blazing powder of the auto- 
matic. Well, Goncourt had had his warning. 

Hornsby began to swim a laborious breast 
stroke, fighting perverse forces thrusting 
him toward the surface. His smarting eyes 
saw all the world in flame above him, 
mounting flames, an underwater vision of 
hell fire. Was it diminishing ahead? 

His thrusting hands struck wood—the 
dinghy’s bottom. He was deadly close to 
the surface. He wormed under the boat 
with his Jast strength and came up in blessed 
darkness on the other side.. He reached 
up to grasp the gunwale and missed. The 
water. sucked at his leaden body. A little 
sea slapped over his chin. He was done. 

Hands took his head between them and 
lifted it. His mouth gulped air. Sallie was 
beside him in the water. 
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“Get in,” she cried. ‘It’s still burning! 
Get in!” 

She guided his hands to the gunwale, 
lifted his leg over the side. The dinghy 
heeled. She wriggled under his body and 
boosted him up with frantic strength. He 
tumbled over into the bottom. He had just 
sense enough to roll to the other side and 
stretch out a hand. Sallie pulled herself 
up, waist on the rail and slid in after him. 

Sallie dragged herself to her knees and 
gtabbed an oar. She splashed furiously at 
the blazing sea; then paddled a few strokes. 
The smell of burning varnish was in his 
nostrils. He raised his head. 

The speedboat was a burning pyre and 
even the rocks around it flamed. But the 
gasoline on the water was already burning 
out. The sea of flame between this boat and 
the wrecked mahogany craft on the rocks 
was low, now. 

_ _ Nowhere on the surface was there a sign 
of movement. Just one gulp of flame by a 
panting man could be enough to put him 
out, beyond fae of swimming under- 
water or of struggling tight-mouthed 
through the fire. : 

“I don’t see him anywhere!” Sallie cried. 
“Oh—horrible!” 

“He's better off—under,”’ Hornsby croak- 
ed, remembering Goncourt’s gas-streaked 
face. “I think his wild shot finished him— 
fast.” He said no more after that merciful 
lie; he had too vivid an understanding of 
what had happened. He had escaped it 
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himself by as narrow a margin as he had 
escaped Goncourt’s bullet. 

He became aware that somebody was 
hailing, hailing insistently. Sallie pointed 
toward the cliff towering above them. 

Hornsby looked up. Two figures. were 
outlined. against the sunset glow that en- 
veloped the sky. Jorgensen, that one—and 
Hilliard Lane. Jorgensen pointed toward 
the channel between the Brothers and 
vanished. 

“I believe—that’s why he—used the gun 
at last,” Sallie said. “I think he saw them 
up there after the speedboat crash. Knowing 
then he couldn’t win he—it was all over 
for him.” 

“But it isn’t all over for us,’ John 
Hornsby said. “It’s just beginning.” - 

He read her distress in the sad confusion 
on her weary face. 

“Just beginning,” he repeated, “for Jor- 
gensen, the Incs and us. The Incs are in 
on. this with us, aren't they, Sallie? What's 
a million or two—” 

“Oh, yes!” said Sallie and, drowned rat 
or not, she flashed him a very sweet smile. 
Trust was in her eyes. 

“Treasure,” said John Hornsby. “Great 
treasure!” 

Trembling violently, she buried her face 
against his chest; then, with an effort, raised 
her head. 


*‘l’ve Seen Some Tough Towns; Some I’ve 
Helped Make Tougher.”’ 
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_ By CADDO CAMERON 


T USED to be a heap of fun for me to 
tie a can to a dog’s tail, then the law 
tied a can on me and I got some new 
ideas about fun. What used to be fun 
ain't funny any more. Whenever I see 
a dog—human or canine—runnin’ from a 
can, I feel sorry for the pore critter and 
wish I could do somethin’ for him. It ain’t 
because I’m a sympathetic soul, either. Like 
everybody else I’m plumb selfish, maybe 
more so, but I’ve learned what a can does to 
a person and I know what the other fella is 


goin’ through. Maybe he deserves what 
he’s gettin’, but that don’t make no differ- 
ence to me. I’ve still got a right to feel 
sorry for him, providin’ he don’t go around 
feelin’ sorry for himself, and I’ve been 
known to get myself into a jackpot a-tryia’ 
to help a fella who is runnin’ from a can. 
Like that time up in Kansas when I let my 
feelin’s runaway with my head. 

It happens like this— 

I ride into Kickapoo City. No man with 
good sense would do that unless he had 
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business in the town, which I ain't, but 
come dark of a Saturday I’m here. What's 
more, I’m a-headin’ for the Old Alamo and 
this just goes to show that my head ain’t 


workin’ worth a hoot, for the Old Alamo is. 


the toughest dive in towna—a saloon, dance- 
hall, gamblin’ joint and a graveyard for 
good intentions. They die with their boots 
on in here. 

At thé door to the dance-hall and bar- 
room, I run onto a fella that I know. He’s 
a skinny little cuss with a sharp face and a 
red. nose and eyes that look like he’s a-fixin’ 
to bust out cryin’. They‘call-him Snipe and 
he’s a born thief. He didn’t inherit all his 
cussedness, though, for somebody in a big 
city had to teach him how to steal the but- 
tons off’n your shirt while he’s a-talkin’ to 
you and-lift your pocketbook while you're 
holdin’ his hands. Maybe somebody taught 
him to lie, too, but he does it so smooth and 
easy I figure that comes natural. 

Somehow or other, Snipe gets under my 
hide, tough as it is, and I’ve been feelin’ 
sorry for him ever since the first time I met 
the little devil. That was three years back, 
right here in Kickapoo City. Never will for- 

et it. 

g I was playin’ a little draw in the Old 
Alamo and right under my nose, Snipe 
stole'a dozen blues off'n my stack and sold 
them to another fella in the game for half 
price when I wasn’t lookin’. I caught onto 
the other cuss. Didn’t like him nohcw and 
what I done to him appeared to make Snipe 
feel so all-fired bad, I went to feelin’ sorry 
for Snipe. Afterwards, the boys told me 
that Snipe was feelin’ bad because he hadn't 
taken twice as many checks off’n my stack— 
seein’ how easy it was. ° 

Anyhow, Snipe is still here three years 
later. They tell me he gets run out of town 
off and on, but he always comes back and 
he’s welcome to stay until he steals the mar- 
shal’s six-shooter or somethin’, because 
Kickapoo City ain’t herself without Snipe. 
Me—personally, I’d say that she'd be a 
heap better off if she wasn’t herself. She 
couldn’t be no worse off. I’ve seen some 
tough towns in my day and maybe I've 
sometimes helped to make ’em tougher, but 
Kickapoo City fades ’em all and she’s gone 
so far even I can't help her to get no 
meaner. She certainly ain’t got no call to 
look down on a man like Snipe. 


As I was fixin’ to say, Big Barney Bashore 
owns the Old Alamo. He's a right clever 
fella—Barney is, plumb sociable and good 
at gettin’ you to spend your money; and 
when he figures that you don’t aim to spend 
no more in his place, he gives Snipe the 
office and Snipe frisks you unbeknownst so’s 
to make sure that you're clean before you go 
out the front door. If he combs any money 
off'n you, Snipe splits fifty-fifty with Barney 
Bashore. They tell me that ever so often the 
little pickpocket gets to holdin’ out on Big 
Barney—can’t help himself; I reckon, bein’ 
a born thief—then Bashore whistles for the 
law and has pore Snipe run out of town, 
again. Strikes me, that ain’t noways fair. 


WEN I meet Snipe just inside the door 
of the Old Alamo ionight, he looks as 
if he don’t know whether to run or fly or 
take to the ground like a mole. Maybe it’s 
because the pore cuss is kicked around so 
much. Sure gets under my hide. 

I grin down at him from my six-foot-six, 
put out my hand, and say, “Howdy, Snipe. 
How they stackin’?” 

The little thief gives you a surprise when 
he speaks. He’s an educated man and he 
talks language. His voice is soft and low, 
and it sounds like he’s apologizin’ for some- 
thin’ or other, “I’m fine, Mister Gunman, 
just fine. And you, sir? May I bring you 
something, a drink or a cigar—anything, or 
introduce you to a good danceray,There’s a 
lady here, Miss Jenny, who is very tall.” 

“Much obliged, Snipe,” I tell him. “I’m. 
takin’ a bottle of beer at the bar and you'll 
have somethin’ with me. Come along.” 

His chin sorta sags. “But—but, Mister 
Gunman! You know what people think of 
me. What will they think of you?” 

“TI don’t give a damn. Come along.” 

Ain’t it hell when a man lets folks get 
him down thataway? I'll bet my bottom 
dollar that Snipe ain’t no worse than half 
the men who push him around and it’s a 
mortal cinch that he’s a better citizen than 
the crooks who own and run this dive. We 
walk to the endbar. Snipe looks everywhere 
like he’s doin’ somethin’ that he hadn't 
ought to. - 

The bartender don’t know we're together. 
He glares down at Snipe, and growls, “Get 
to hell away from my part of the bar. Git!” 

The little*thief’s head sorta crawls down 
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between his thin shoulders and he goes to 
back off. - 

I put a hand on his arm, and ask quiet, 
“Talkin’ to me, Barkeep?” 

I thought the burly barman would swal- 
low his big mustache. “You, Gunman? 
Hell, no! I ain’t talkin’ to you!” 

“Maybe not,” I drawl, “but you're talkin’ 
to a friend of mine and that’s just as bad— 
maybe worse.” 

This big bar wiper gets tough with a fella 
half his size: now he shows how yellow he 
is. “Looky here, Mister Gunman. You 
know I’ve got more sense than to talk that 
way to you. Have one on me—anything, 
the best in the house.” 

“It would sour on my stomach,” I say 
sharp. “I’m payin’ for this one. Fetch my 
friend and me two bottles of cold beer. 
Make ’aste! We're dry.” 

What's a-gnawin’ on me tonight, I -won- 
der? I never go around lookin’ for trouble. 
Got enough of it without doin’ that. Reckon 
it must be Snipe. = 


E touches me on the arm like he’s 

afraid he'll burn his fingers. ‘Mister 
Gunman, did I—did I hear you call me your 
friend?” 

I look down at him, and grin. “Shore! 
And why not? We get along, don’t we, 
fella?” 

His eyes go soft like a puppy's. “If 
there’s evef”a time when we don’t get along, 
sir, it will be my fault.” 
~ A dance ends. Fellas and their pardners 
come a-laughin’ and talkin’ and a-storipin’ 
up to the bar so’s the men can buy the girls 


a drink and the girls can get their per- - 


centage. : 

Big Barney Bashore is comin’ too, 
comin’ our way. You can see him over the 
crowd because he’s the tallest man here, ex- 
cept me, and he’s the biggest. He wears a 
fancy shirt’ with sleeves rolled up to show 
the size of his arms and the hair on ‘em, I 
imagine, and the way he jollies everybody 
along is a caution to hear. 

Bashore always talks grand, sorta like the 
ringmaster in Barnum’s circus. Grinnin’ all 
the way across his big red face at me, he 

- booms loud enough for evetybody to hear, 
“Well! Well! I do declare! The Old Alamo 
has got a distinguished guest tonjght! Mister 
Gunman, how are you!” ~~ 
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“Just middlin’, Barney,” I answer quiet. 
“Figured a bottle of your beer might perk 
me up.” 

“Beer! Bah-h!” he booms again. “Andy! 
Serve our guest a bottle of wine!” 

Listenin’ to him pile it on thisaway, I’m 
a-thinkin’, News shore gets around. It ain’t 
been a week since that big whiskey peddler 
and his bodyguard got stuck up down in the 
Strip while he was on his way to a Kansas 
bank with a barrel of money. 

“Thanks, Barney, but no wine for us to- 
night,” I tell him, “Snipe and me are 
a-drinkin’ beer.” 

“Snipe? That—!” He gives the little 
fella a back-handed shove that sends him 
spinnin’ hard against the wall. The pore 
little cuss don’t let a yip out of him: just 
slinks toward the door with his head a-hang- 
in’ like he’s almighty ashamed of himself 
and his pasty face is splotched with red. 
The whole danmed room busts out laugh- 
in’. Even some of the women are a-laugh- 
in’. But I don’t see nothin’ to laugh at. 

I have to holler to make myself heard, 
“Hey, Snipe! Don’t run off from me that- 
away! Come back and finish your beer!” 

The noise stops sudden. Seems that all 
eyes are on me now. Maybe it’s because my 
long hawk-face ain’t noways pretty to look 
at when I’m feelin’ the way I do, Big Bar- 
ney Bashore backs off a step and his pig 
eyes are sorta jumpy. Snipe is a-sidling’ 
along the wall toward me like a puppy with 
its ears down and tail a-waggin’. 

“Bashore,” I say casual, “maybe you 
didn’t hear me say that Snipe is a friend of 
mine.” : 

“A friend of yours! Him?” 

“Yes, him,” I answer, “and whenever a 
friend of. mine ain’t able to take care of 
himself, I always try to do it for him. You 
owe Snipe an apology. Apologize to him, 
Barney.” 

Sounds like everybody catches his breath. 

“Damned if I will!” growls Bashore. 

“You're packin’ a belly gun inside your 
britches,” I tell him. “You either apologize, 
Bashore, or you get that gun out if you've 
got the guts to do it—which I doubt.” 

Big Barney shoots a glance down the 
long bar. His four bartenders are just 
a-standin’ there with their hands in sight. 
They know that I’ve been watchin’ ‘em 
from the side of my eye. With only a wall 
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and Snipe behind me, I figure I’m fixed 
pretty good. 

Bashore is so infernally mad, his voice is 
plumb hoarse, “I didn’t know that rat was 
a friend of yours, Mister Gunman. I'll 
apologize to any friend of yours any tinfe.” 

“You're not apologizin’ to him because 
he’s a friend of mine,” I tell him polite. 
“You're apologizin’ to Snipe because you 
owe it to him, or Pll make you crawl on 
your paunch from one end of Main Street 
to the other. You'd better talk some, Bar- 
ney. 


pes is where Bashore proves that he’s a 

dangerous man to monkey with. He’s 

big and he rides a high horse, practically 
runs Kickapoo City, but he ain’t too big to 

s crow when the percentages are against 
im. 

All of a sudden he laughs hearty, and 
booms, “This is funny—damned funny! 
Snipe, you old thief, I’m mighty sorry that I 
pushed you around. Hadn’t ought to lose 
my temper that way. Guess it’s the hot 
weather. You and your friend, Mister Gun- 
man, must have one on me.” 

Snipe looks up at me, I look down at 
Snipe. I nod, and tell Bashore, “Much 
obliged, Barney. Make our’n see-gars, will 
you? We're a-headin’ for the Oyster Palace 
to throw a bait of the things, so we gotta 
leave the room for ’em.” 


Everybody goes to talkin’ and laughin’ | 


again. The piano, fiddle and guitar tune up, 
and the caller sings out, “All aboard, gents! 
Round up your pardners for the next 
dance!” 

No matter what happens, Barney Bashore 
don’t let nothin’ take his mind off'n money. 
He’s still thinkin’. about the big whiskey 
peddler that got stuck up. 

Hangin’ a big hand on my shoulder, he 
says cordial, “Sorry we had a little differ- 
ence, Gunman. My fault, too. What d’you 
say to some friendly poker, just to show the 
boys that everything is all right between us 
now?” 


“Suits me, Barney,” I answer, “but not 
right away. We'll be back around midnight 
and I would like to play a few innocent 
cards with you.” 

We work our way through a crowd of 
jostlin’, stompin’ men and women, Snipe 
close under my wing. when we get to the 
door. The little fella is behavin’ like’ he’s 
in a daze and don’t hardly know what's 
comin’ off. Neither do I. What in hell has 
got into me tonight? I’m sober—cold sober. 
T ain’t naturally like this. I don’t go around 
a-runnin’ sandys on folks just to show ‘em 
how tough I can be. Know better than to 
do that, because sooner or later I’m bound 
to tie onto some jasper who's a sight tough- 
er’n I am. Reckon it must’ be Snipe. One 
look at the pore little down-trodden cuss 
and I’m a-honin’ for a fight. 

Out on the sidewalk he looks up at me, 
and sorta stutters, “Uh-h. . . . Uh, Mister 
Gunman. Did you say chat we, you and L, 
are dining at the Oyster Palace?” 

“Nope, we don’t dine no place. We're 
goin’ to the oyster corral to eat us some 
oysters with trimmin’s, a bushel™of the 
damned things.” 

The little fella is flustered complete. I’m 
afraid he'll cry. People don’t ask Snipe to 
eat with them. They just throw him a bone. 
He walks like a man asleep, or thinkin’ 
mighty hard... 

Pretty soon, he says, “On my account, 
Mister Gunman, you have made a danger- 
ous enemy. Barney Bashore will leave no 
stone unturned to get revenge for what you © 
did to him. I appreciate what you did, but 
I’m sorry you did it.” 

“I ain't,” I tell him. “Old Barney will 
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try to get his revenge at the poker table to- 
night. Until then, we don’t need to bother 
our heads about Barney.” 

I reach into a side pocket for a match and 
come up with a big fat wallet! Lookin’ it 
over in the light from a window, I see that 
it’s hand-tooled leather with “BB” carved 
on it. 

Givin’ it to Snipe, I say innocent, “Can’t 
imagine how I got a hold of this thing. 
When you see Barney hand it back to him, 
will your” 

“Of course, Mister Gunman, if you say 
$0. 

We walk on about six of my steps and 
twelve of his’n, then I think of my own 
hind pocket. . . . Empty! 

I stop. “Let me look at that there pocket- 
book again, Snipe. I want to make shore.” 

“With pleasure, Mister Gunman. Here 
it is.” 

Only this is my pocketbook! 

We're passin’ Frank Elam’s boot and sad- 
die shop when I recollect that I’ve been 
layin’ off to have Frank measure me up for 
a new pair of boots first chance I got, so 
we go in, Frank and I get to talkin’ leather 
—saddles, holsters and such, as men will. 

Pretty soon, Snipe says, “Will you ex- 
cuse me for a minute, Mister Gunman? 
I'll be right back.” 

“Shore. Don’t forget the oysters.” 


So pda I’m ready to go some time later, 
the little fella ain’t nowheres in sight. 
I set out a-huntin’ for him. A short piece 
down the sidewalk I run onto a bunch of 
cowhands a-talkin’ and hear ‘em name 
Snipe. 

So I stop and ask, “I’m lookin’ for that 
little cuss. Any of you boys seen the runt?” 

“Shore have, Gunman,” says one of ’em. 
_ “We seen him a-comin’ and goin’. The 
marshal had a hold of him.” 

“What for, I wonder?” 

“Dave Case said he had pinched Snipe 
for liftin’ Barney Bashore’s pocketbook. 
Said Barney told him to.” 

“Much obliged, fellas. 
more.” 

The jail is down that way, so I turn 


See you some 


around and go back this way. When out of . 


sight of the boys, I cut between two build- 
in’s and circle back to the jail. The Kicka- 
poo City calaboose is a mean one—two-by- 


sixes laid flat and spiked together, and 


_ you'd need a sledge and a crowbar to get 


a man out of there except through the door. . 
The cell door opens into the Town Mar- 

shal’s little office. I stop outside and listen. 

Dave Case is a-cussin’ Snipe for somethin’ 

or other, or maybe on general principles, 

and far’s I can tell they’re alone in there. 

I open the door and amble in casual. Dave . 
is tilted back against the wall in a chair 

and Snipe is standin’ inside the cell door, 

a-holdin’ onto its bars. 

“Howdy, Marshal,” I say neighborly. 
“How come you go and arrest. my friend 
Snipe while we're on our way to eat us 
some oysters?” 

Dave don’t look none too comfortable, 
but there ain’t a yellow hair on him. He’s 
a crook, all right, a crook with the nerve 
to fight you. I don’t want no trouble with 
him if I can help it because when you tan- 
gle with Dave Case you either hurt him . 
quick and bad, or you get burt. 

“Hi, Gunman,” says Case. “I loeked 
Snipe up for stealin’ Barney’s pocketbook. 
Barney told me to.” 

“Did you happen to find Barney’s pocket- 
book on Snipe?” 

Dave scowls at the little fella. “No, 
damn him! I combed the cuss clean down 
to his hide, too.” ie 

“Then how d’you know that he lifted. 
Bashore’s poke?” ; : 

“Barney says he did.” 

I move out to the middle of the floor 
facin’ Case and fold my arms. Looks like 
there’s bound to be trouble, then I think 
of somethin’. “Did you comb yourself 
to make shore that you ain’t got Barney’s- 
roll?” : 

“What are you talkin’ about, Gunman?” 

“I dare you to frisk yourself.” 

Maybe Dave has got the same suspicion 
I have, for he growls, “It’s damned fool- 
ishness, but I’ll show you.” 
has got his sharp face pushed be- 
\7 tween the bars and he’s a-hangin’ on 
with both hands. The marshal shoves a paw 
into his pocket. It sorta sticks there, then 
he jerks it out clinched on Barney’s wallet! 

For about ten seconds he can’t say a word, 
then he goes to cussin’ a blue streak and 
heads for the cell door. “Why, you 
blasted little stinker, you slipped that into 
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my pocket when you stumbled into me on 
the doorstep out there! P'1l—!” 

“No, Dave, I calc’late you won't do 
nothin’ of the kind,” I drawl lazy. “You'll 
just let Old Snipe out so we can go and 
eat us some oysters. Won't you?” 

The marshal is one of the seven maddest 
men I ever seen, but he knows that there 
ain’t nothin’ else he can do. He reaches 
back to the hook on his belt where he car- 
ries his keys. He ain’t got no keys! 


“Shake a leg, Dave,” I drawl again. “I’m 


powerful hongry for oysters and so is 
Snipe.” 

The marshal is feelin’ himself over. 
“Now, what the hell did I do with my 
keys? Had ’em a little while ago and—” 


NIPE calls out, “If you're looking for 
your keys, Marshal, here thep are. I 
found them on the floor.” 


“You're a double-barreled liar!” roars 


Dave. “You swiped ‘em off’n me while I 
was leanin’ against the cell door talkin’ 
to you after I locked you up. Damned if 
I don’t fix you so you!” 

“No, you won't, Dave,” I drawl easy. 
“You'll turn my friend a-loose so’s we can 
go and eat us some oysters. Say—how’s 
about you throwin’ a bait with us?” 

Dave Case is lookin’ at the funny side 
of this business now. He’s a-grinnin’ wide. 
“Much obliged, Gunman, but I wouldn’t 
think of it. If I was to eat with you two, 
I'd either get shot or have my false teeth 
stole right out of my mouth. Besides, Bar- 
ney Bashore would have me fired if he 
heard I was traipsin’ around with you after 
what you done to him. ‘That was the first 
time in his whole life that he ever apolo- 
gized to anybody for anything. So ‘long, 
fellas, and don’t never come back to my 
jail—either one of you!” 

While we're a-moseyin’ down the side- 
walk, Snipe says, “Mister Gunman, I’m 
very forgetful. Will you please remind me 
to give this. back to Barney?” 

“Give what back to him?” 

“His pocketbook.” 

“Huh? I thought Dave Case had the 

thing.” ' 
’ “He did,” says Snipe, “but he was care- 
less when he put it back into his pocket. 
It would have fallen out, I'd hate to have 
it get lost.” 


bares is simply too much: for me. 1 
Jaugh so big the whole damned town 
can hear me. Ain’t had as much fun in a 
‘coon’s age. If I was a millionaire, so help 
me—I’d carry Old Snipe along everywhere 
I went just to watch him work, and I'd pay 
for the things he lifted and figure I was get- 
tin’ my fun cheap. Come to think of it, 
though, I probably wouldn’t do that either. 
I'd always feel too sorry for the pore cuss, 
gettin’ kicked around like a dog because he 
can't help sstealin’. If I had the money, 
maybe I'd carry him to a big doctor and see 
if they couldn’t open his skull and ampu- 
tate somethin’ in there so’s to take the thief 
out of him. Which reminds me—there’s a 
whole slew of us who need to have some- 
thin’ amputated out of our heads to cure 
our cussedness. Nothin’ eise seems to do us 
a particle of good. 

On our way to eat oysters we're passin’ 
the Frontier Dancehall, when a road agent 
from the Chickasaw Nation hollers at me. 
We go in. The place is chock full and the 
fellas and girls sure are a-whoopin’ it up, 
which warns me that we'd ought to stay 
clean away from here; but J ain’t got a lick 
of sense tonight, so in we go. 

Bein’ in the same line of business, more 
or less, Bob McCullough and I have got 
things to talk about; but, Snipe—he ain't 
interested and before I can stop him, he 
slithers away into the crowd as slippery and 
quiet as a mouse in moccasins. Now, if I 
was myself tonight I’d take-out after him 
and catch the little cuss so’s to stave off 
trouble. I let him go, though, and it ain't 
no time at all before a half-tight woman 
lets out a squawk and goes to cacklin’ at the 
top of her voice about how some so-and-so 
has done swiped her solid diamond brooch, 
or somethin’, and she swings on the closest 
woman and gets her a double-handful of 
hair—then the fun begins. The second 
woman’s man hauls off and busts the first 
woman’s man—then the trouble starts. This 
is a fine time for women to settle old 
scores, so another gal swears she seen an- 
other gal glom the ice and they clinch, and 
their two men go to punchin’—then some- 
body spots pore Snipe and hell boils over. 

By the time I get there, three men and 
one woman have got a hold of the little 
fella. The men are bouncers—strong-arm 
thugs paid by the house, and one of ‘sm is 
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a-slappin’ Snipe with a big paw that knocks 
his head from side to side like his neck was 
rubber. The pore cuss can’t do nothin’ but 
sorta whine. 

“Stop it!” I bark. “Stop It!” 

_ The thug stops a slap, then turns it into 
a swing and sends it a-whistlin’ at my jaw. 
Now, although I sometimes forget, it ain’t 
never smart for me to use my fists. If I 
bust my hands and then meet up with a gun- 
slinger who wants to try me out, I'm a 
goner. So I just tap Mister Thug gentle 
with a gunbarrel. - He sets down slow and 
easy, a-holdin’ his head and moanin’. 

Somebody mutters, “Gunman!” 

Most of the men go to lookin’ around 
for cover and the women start runnin’. This 
-is all-fired embarrassin’ to a fella that’s 
merely out to have a little fun and take care 
of a friend. 

My neck and ears burn. 

“Hey!” I holler. ‘Come back here! Far’s 
Ym concerned, there ain’t goin’ to be no 
gunplay.” _ 

A woman giggles, a man laughs, I grin 
sheepish, then everybody goes to carryin’ 
on and they crowd around us again. Two 
thugs and the woman have still got a hold 
of Snipe. Knowin’ the little thief, I look 
the thugs over good—especially the one on 
the floor. All of a sudden somethin’ catches 
my eye. 

I seach down to the thug’s pocket and 
come up with an imitation diamond brooch. 
“Is this your’n, lady?” 

“Why—why, yes, 7 is!” 

The two bouncers let go of Snipe like 
he’s red hot. When we walk away, we 
leave the makin’s of a mighty nice fight 
behind us. 

I drop a hand to the tittle fella’s shoul- 
der, and drawl, Folks like you and me, my 
friend, shore get blamed for a heap of 
things that they’d never think of doin’.” 

“Unfortunately, Mister Gunman, that is 
only too true,” allows Snipe, “but it is far 
better to be falsely accused and proved in- 
nocent than to live under a cloud of. sus- 
picion.” 

My thievin’ friend sticks around right 
close while Bob McCullough and I finish 
our talk about stickups and gunfights and 
marshals and rangers and such, but he’s 
mighty glad to go when I’m ready to get 
out of this place. We head for the Oyster 
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Palace three doors down the street and Snipe 
sure is keepin’ an eye peeled. 

We ain't gone ten feet when he says, cau- 
tious, “The man you hit was Saint Louie 
Joe, Mister Gunman. I’ve known him for 
years. He’s a murderer, wanted in the city.” 

“Well, I'm wanted in tne country, so I'm 
just as bad off as Joe.” 


E GO to pass a six-foot vacant space 
between two buildin’s and it’s dark 

down there. One reason why I’m alive to- 
day is the fact that dark places always in- 
terest me and I see so good at night, the 
Osages named me the Owl. Likewise, 
Deputy U. S. Marshal Heck Henderson 
swears I’ve got a, pair of eyes on all four 
sides of my head. Anyhow, I use one pair 
of those eyes right now, and— 

A flash of fire at the far end-of the alley! 
. . . One-two-three flashes from my six- 
shooter a split second later. . . . The roar 
of gunfire rattles clapboards on the build- 
in’s and echoes go gallopin’ up and down 
the street. A man darts into the smoke of 
my guns. It’s Snipe! He's racin’ into the 
alley, into the smoke of the other man’s 

n! 

“Snipe!” I bark. “Stop—you damned 
fool!” 

He halts and I catch up with him. 


-“Down! Close against the wall, Maybe I 


didn’t hit nothin.” 

We drop, and I ask him, “What got into 
you, fella?” 

“J—I was scared so bad, Mister Gun- 
man, I ran the wrong way.” 

“Yeah-h,” I drawl sarcastic. “Ran the 
wrong way with a penknife open in your 
hand. You're a liar, Snipe. I’m much 
obliged, though.” 

He don’t say nothin’. 

Back there in the dark someplace around 
the corner of the buildin’ a man is groanin’ 
like he’s hurt and bootheels are a-clatterin’ 
up and down the sidewalks.” 

“Let's us go, fella,” I say. “I’m power- 
ful hongry for oysters.” 

Snipe’s voice is mighty weak, “Oysters? 
Oh, yes, I forgot.” 

When I coil my long legs around a chair 
at the poker table in The Old Alamo at 
midnight, after a big feed of oysters, I 
know that I’m buyin’ into a crooked game. 
It couldn’t help bein’ crooked with Cold- 
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deck Frankie Fink a-bankin’ and playin’ 
for the house. Poker is poker, though, and 
straight or crooked I like it. Frankie is a 
Jean and dudish tinhorn with ice in his 
eyes, brine in his veins and a derringer up 
his sleeve; and this ain’t the first time I’ve 
set across the table from him, a-wonderin’ 
whether *the next hand would be played 
with cards or shootin’ irons. There’s three 
other fellas in the game, two suckers like 
me and one who may be in cahoots with 
Fink. When I get there they’re still talkin’ 
about how Saint Louie Joe got a leg and 
an arm busted by bullets out in the alley, 
and the general feelin’ seems to be that it’s 
too bad Joe didn’t get it in the head. 

I’m a-settin’ with my back to a wall 
where I can look through a wide arch into 
the main room. While Frankie is countin’ 
off my checks I see Snipe slither through 
the crowd on the dance floor, slide up to 
Barney Bashore at the endbar, hand over 
his pocketbook and whisper somethin’ to 
him. Then here they both come, Barney 
laughin’ and a-talkin’ right and left. 

“Right on time, I see!’ he booms. “Kept 
your word. Everybody knows that you 
always keep your word. Snipe, bring us a 
box of my cigars and a bucket of cham- 
pagne. I’m matchin’ wits with Mister Gun- 
man actoss the poker table and I need 
stimulants.” Bets 


The man I thought was a ringer cashes 
in and gives Barney his chair, and the play 
jogs along quiet and peaceful for a while. 
I'm goin’ heavy on the cigars and light on 
the champagne. Snipe sorta hovers around 
me, but I recollect what happened before 
and keep a sharp eye on my blue checks 
and make certain that the billfold in my 
left hind pocket don’t get away from me 
again. The money-belt under my shirt 
ought to be safe, I figure. 

In time the two suckers go broke and 
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‘Texas, says he wants to see. 
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drop out and a couple of Texts cattlemen 
take their places. I look for business to 
pick up now, because these old Texas boys 
afte a-honin’ for action.and, naturally, that’s 
what Barney Bashore and his tinhorn want. 
Me—I just want to play poker. I’m about 
a hundred to the good and it’s time for 
Frankie to start his dirty work, so I ain't 
noways surprised when up jumps a big pot 
and Old Clem Baker from Refugio County, 
Texas, drops a thousand on three queens. 
Barney out-holds him with a small straight. 
The cards visit around among us mote or 
less impartial for a while with nobody get- 
tin’ hurt or helped to speak of, then here 
comes what I’ve been expectin’. Cold-deck 
Frankie Fink and his crooked boss makes 
a pass at my tainted money. 

The tinhorn deals. Barney bets ten to 
open. Clem Baker allows he’s curious and 
willin’ to pay for his curiosity. I drift with 
the herd. Gip Dane from Atascosa County, 
Frankie tilts 
it twenty. Barney ups it another twenty. 
Clem swears his curiosity is plumb satisfied. 
Now, I play poker because I like the game 
and I don’t gamble with cards for this kind 
of money; but tonight the devil has got into 
me and I aim to take this crooked dive, 
one way or another. 1 trail along in the 
drag. Gip Dane reckons he’s seen all he 
wants to see. And from here on it’s me 
against the two house men. I go through 
my shirt and into my money-belt. Snipe 
looks hongry at my roll. So does Barney 
Bashore. Cold-deck Frankie looks like he 


“don’t give a damn. Between ’em they whip- 


saw me until there’s close to two thousand 
in the pot before the draw. 

Snipe moves from me to Bashore. “Get 
to hell away from me, growls Barney. 
“You're a Joner!” 

As he’s a-slinkin back, I thought I saw 
the little fella slip somethin’ into his shirt. 

“Cards, gentlemen?” says Frankie. 

“One,” grunts Bashore. 

“Don’t need none,” I drawl, “but I'll 
take one just to be sociable.” 

“Dealer needs one,” says Fink, careless. 

Barney Bashore glances at his card, 
cusses and buries his hand in the dis- 
cards. : 

I check without lookin’. 

Frankie takes a peek. Then he folds his 
cards, squares ’em a leans back in his 
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chair, looks hard at me, and says cold, 
“D’you ‘gamble for fun, or real money?” 

“I’m a-listenin’, mister,” I tell him. 
“Sing your death song.” 


To MAKE a long story short and sud- 
den, we talk back and forth across the 
table until I've put up everything I’ve got 
on me, except the billfold in my left hind 
pocket and that’s my eatin’ money. Then 
I call and show my hand—a trey and four 
aces! 

There’s a crowd around us now. It mut- 
ters cuss words under its breath. 

I catch and hold the tinhorn’s eye, and 
tell him quiet, “Read ’em, Frankie. It takes 
a straight flush to top me’and if you've got 
one, I’ll shoot you full of litile round 
holes.” 

Men shove away from Fink like he’s 
poison. There ain’t nobody behind me on 
account of the wall at my back. Snipe is 
hangin’ onto the knob of the side door close 
by, like he’s a-fixin’ to run. Barney Bashore’s 
big face gets redder and his sharp little eyes 
dart from me to Frankie and hang there 
as if he’s dyin’ to tell the tinhorn some- 
thin’ important. Feet are a-shufflin’ nerv- 
ous, men are breathin’ hard, there’s the 
smell of wine and cigar smoke in the air 
and the taste of gunsmoke ain’t far away. 

You can’t learn much from the gambler’s 
thin face. It’s cold—that’s all. His slim, 
white fingers split and square up his cards 
over and over again, quick, smooth and 
steady. With hands on the table thataway, 
all he has to dods to jerk his right arm and 
a derringer jumps into his palm from its 
place up his sleeve. I know. I pack a scar 
that says I had that trick pulled on me. 
Cold-deck Frankie is calculatin’ the odds as 
careful as if he was bettin’ his cards. At 
the corner of his eye a little muscle twitches. 
Most folks wouldn’t notice that, but I do. 
In my business you see such things, or you 
don’t live long. That’s what we call a “tell” 
and it,-mighty nigh cost Frankie. I don’t 
have to think what to do. My hand does it. 


My six-shooter has got him centered under - 


the fable and my thumb is slippin’ the ham- 
mer, I catch it in the nick of time. 


& 


One corner of Frankie’s tight mouth 
pulls down, I catch a spark of what might 
be laughter in his eye. He flips his cards 
onto the table one at a time, slow, face-up. 
4+ « Seven... 7 Bight 5°; Nine =o fom 
. . . All spades! 

“Gunman, you're a dangerous devil,” he 
says soft. “Too damned dangerous for me 
to monkey with.” 

He drops his fifth card... Jack of dia- 
monds! 

Sleight of hand work: Mighty slick. I 
knew damned well that he was holdin’ a 
straight flush when I called. Somehow or 
other he swapped the jack of spades for the 
diamond with three dozen eyes a-watchin’ 
him close. 

“You're good, Frankie,” I drawl. “Too 
damned good for me to monkey with. I’m 
a-cashin’ in.” 


fhe gambler pays off without a word. 
Then he says quiet, ‘Sorry boys, but this 
game is closed for the night. I’m going 
out and get drunk.” 

Barney Bashore can’t keep his eyes off’n 
me while I’m stowin’ money. away in my 
belt. I make certain that one of my hands 
is always free to move fast, if it has to. All 
of a sudden he thinks of somethin’ and 
makes a grab for his hind pocket. Next 
thing I know my six-shooter is lookin’ him 
in the face, but he don’t seem to see it. 

“Snipe!” he roars. “You dirty little 
thief! Gimme my pocketbook!” 

Snipe jerks open the door, then I call 
out, “Wait for me, Snipe! Hold ‘er, Ba- 
shore! Don’t you dast lay a hand on my 
friend. So ‘long, fellas.” 

Kickapoo City ain’t no fit place for me 
now. I shake goodbye to Snipe at the liv- 
ery corral and I thought sure the little fella 
would bust out cryin’. Pore cuss! Runnin’ 
from a can—always runnin’ from the can 
that Nature tied onto him. Wish I could 
take him along. I turn my horse and point 
him south, ; 

Snipe calls out, “Oh, Mister Gunman!” 

He holds up somethin’. “You dropped 
this.” 

It’s my pocketbook! 


Those Bells Are in Your Head, Pug! 


THe BELLS ARE 


7 RINGING 
By JACK KARNEY 


OU come out of your corner, 
nice and slow, knowing that the 
Champ will play around for a 
round or two, feel you out, and 
you're glad. You want jt that 
way. Maybe once you warm up you can for- 
get. Maybe you can stop trying to figure 
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things out and concentrate on the fight. You 
can’t spot'the Champ a part of your brain 
and hope to win. You need everything 
you've got, mentally and physically, to beat 
the Champion of Champions. And you try 
hard to forget, but you can’t, The Champ is 
a brown blur of lightning, in white and 
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black trunks. His left snaps your head back 
and already there’s the taste of blood in your 
mouth... Francine... Virginia... 

Rocky Sears and his manager Pop Beal 
came out of the matchmaker’s office into the 
sun-drenched street and a dozen kids 
swarmed over Rocky for his autograph. 
While he was signing the slips of ragged 
paper, people walking by stopped to say, 
Hello, Rocky. Rocky grinned and said hello 
to these people he'd never seen before. A 
minute later the Champ himself came out 


and the kids made a run for the big brown. 


man and Rocky was forgotten. Rocky 


' laughed good-naturedly and Pop Beal said, 


“When you beat him, it’ll be the other way 
around,” 

‘When I beat him,” Rocky said. 

Virgie Beal, Pop’s daughter, who'd been 
standing to one side, waiting for Rocky and 
her father, took Rocky’s arm, looked up at 
him questioningly. She wasn’t a beautiful 
girl, her nose was too small, the hazel eyes 
too big; her face needed powder to kill the 
shine; her long angular body was more on 
the boyish side. 

Rocky nodded. “We got it, a fifteen 
rounder with the Champ in the Garden three 
weeks from Friday night.” 

The warm smile lit up her face as she 
squeezed his hand. “I’m glad, Rocky. I’m 
glad for you.” 

He ran a big thumb across the scarred 
tissue over his eyebrow. “For you too, baby, 
be glad for both of us.” 

Pop Beal, short and thin, grinned through 
a mouth of gold-capped teeth. “I hear wed- 
ding bells,” he chuckled. “Big and loud.” 

Rocky hailed a cab, then he turned to 
Pop and said in mock relief, “You hear 
bells too? I was getting scared maybe that 
last fight with the Frenchman left marks in- 
side my head.” 

Pop and Virgie exchanged quick glances 
as they got into the cab. When it pulled away 
from the curb, Pop said: 

“That was a tough fight. And the French 
mattress couldn’t smell the Champ’s sweat. 
You won't have a picnic with the colored 
boy. I still say you shouldn’t've signed. 
You've been tn this game a. long time, 
Rocky, too damn long...” 

Rocky reached over, mussed up Pop's 
neatly combed gray hair. He said, a little 
geaffy, “You gonna go into that song 
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again?” He smiled, “Looks like I’m gonna 
have father-in-law trouble.” 

Virgie looked up at him. Her eyes were 
full of stardust when she looked at-him like 
that. She said, ‘And don’t you love it.” 

Pop shook his head. He looked troubled. 


“After Virgie and you are married, I'll find 


myself a room in a nice hotel, After you, 
Rocky, I couldn’t find the ambition to start a 
new stable.” There was a question in his 
voice. “I’m too old to teach a new kid the 
ropes.” 

Rocky winked down at Virgie. “Guess 
you're right, Pop.” 

Pop said, “You and Virgie, what would 
you do with an old duck like me around.” 

Rocky sighed. “You're right, Pop.” 

Pop looked away, crestfallen. “An old 
duck like me,” he said. 

Virgie said, “Stop teasing Dad, Rocky. 
Tell him.” 

Rocky scratched his tousled brown hair, 
yawned. : 

Pop lifted his head, a ray of hope in his 
eyes. ‘“Tell me what? Rocky, for God’s sake, 
what you want to tell me?” 

Rocky said, ‘“‘Nothing much. Virgie and J, 
we're gonnia build us a eight-room house. 
That’s all.” 

Pop’s mouth opened, closed, opened. 
“That’s all?” he said. » 

Virgie patted Pop’s hand. “Rocky is try- 
ing to tell you you're going to live with us. 
We need you, Dad.” 

Relief shining in his face, Pop turned 
to Rocky for confirmation. Rocky laughed. 
“Sure we need you, Pop. You know what 
stiff fees these baby sitters charge?” 


HEY stopped for ice cream before going 

into the hotel. The clerk at the desk 
smiled up at the big-shouldered Rocky Sears, 
whose face bore the marks of a hundred 
ring battles. There was a message for Rocky. 
It had been delivered an hour ago by mes- 
senger. Rocky opened the envelope, read 
the brief note, read it again, stood staring 
down at the pink sheet of paper. 

Pop said, “Something wrong?” 

Rocky crumpled the paper, put it into his 
jacket pocket. He said tonelessly, “It’s 
Francine. She’s in town.” 

Pop muttered something under his breath. 
Virgie looked at Rocky, studying his face. 

Pop said, “Let’s go upstairs, Rocky.” 
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“Yeah,” Rocky said, “‘Let’s go upstairs.” 

Rocky followed Pop and Virgie to the 
elevator. The door was open, the elevator 
boy waiting. Virgie and Pop went inside. 
Rocky stood outside, his forehead wrinkled. 

Pop said, ‘We'll have soup instead of 
ice cream, C’mon, Rocky.” 

Abruptly, Rocky said, “You two go on 
up. I'll be along later.” He looked at Virgie, 
looked away. ‘Go on up.” He turned on his 
heel and was gone. 

Going up in the elevator, Pop said, 
“Why did you let him go?” 

She smiled with her lips but her eyes had 
no laughter in them. ‘‘Rocky’s a big boy 
now, Dad. He should be able to take care 
of himself, Is she pretty, Dad?” 

“Sure,” Pop cried. “Beautiful and cold 
and hard. Like a marble statue. You got her 
beat by a mile. Why, your little finger—” 

She smiled. ‘‘You sound slightly biased, 
Dad.” 

“It’s true,” he protested. ‘They was kids 
together, Rocky and Francine and Rocky had 
a ctush on her. Rocky must have been 
blind . . . Maybe he still is,” he said won- 
deringly. ‘““‘Damn it.” 

In the fourth round the poker-faced 
Champ come in punching, a perpetual- 
motion machine, beautifully oiled. He 
catches you with a left, you never see the 
right. All of a sudden the floor comes up 
close to your face and you're counting every 
dirty spot, every crease, The crowd sings 
and you hear them nice and clear. You get 
up and the Champ swarms over you. You 
trade punches, then you're back on the ropes 
trying desperately to get away from the 
murderous barrage. Your legs go suddenly 
weak and you’re down on hands and knees. 
Now the crowd’s roar is a million miles away 
and the lights dance crazy before your eyes. 
You grab a rope. Up on one knee. You take 
a deep breath and up you go. The Champ 
moves in, black eyes lustreless, cold. You 
reach out to grab a hold and you grab air. 
The Champ is walking to his corner and you 
stand there five seconds before Pop Beal 
comes to tell you the round is over. 


OCKY- walked down Broadway. Strang- 

ers nodded to him, said hello. Rocky 
answered mechanically. Francine Meadows, 
tall, blonde, beautiful. She’d always been a 
__ good looking kid. Even in the days when 


she’d been Fanny Medowski, down on 
Tenth Avenue, she’s had good looks, 

She’d love to dance. Every chance she 
had she'd dance. Once she’d grabbed Rocky 
and right in the middle of the gutter, to 
the accompaniment of a harmonica they'd 
done a Lindy hop that had brought a scat- 
tering of coins from passers-by. It wasn’t 
Rocky who'd brought the crowd. Francine 
with her big smile, her body twisting and 
turning sharply, beautifully, suggestively 
maybe—she’d brought that mob around. 
They'd been fourteen then... . 

Thinking about it now, Rocky smiled in- 
wardly. Francine had quickly picked up all 
the coins, with Rocky's help. He’d given her 
his large bandana handkerchief in which to 
hhold the coins. There must have been about 
ten dollars in pennies, nickels, dimes, a 
couple quarters. 

She’d said, “You shouldn’t give all this 
money to me, Rocky. After all, some of the 
people must have meant some of it for 
you.” 


E’D stared at her, wondering where 
she’d got the idea he'd given her all 
the money just because he'd loaned her his 
handkerchief. Then she’d counted off fifty 
cents and given the coins to him. She'd 
smiled and thanked him. When she'd gone 
he stood staring down at the money, then, 
in a fit of temper, he’d.flung the coins over 
the gutter where some kids had lost no time 
in pouncing on the manna from heaven. 
He’d been sore for a while, but you 
couldn’t stay sore at Francine... 
He took out the crumpled note in his 
pocket, read it again. It had been written on 
Hotel Parker stationery. It said: 


Hello Rocky: Just learned from the sports 
pages you're in town. I would like to say 
hello and good luck. I hope you get that 


.fight with the Champ. Give me a ring, won't 


you? 
Love, Francine. 


Love, Francine. Even on paper it gave him 
a funny feeling. Love, Francine. A four 
letter word that made your spine tingle. 

He kicked a block of wood out of his 
way, watched it sail across the gutter and 
disappear under a car. He thought, whar the 
hell am I getting so sore about? What's doue 
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is done. She’s out of my life, forever, 
finished. Now it’s just me and Virgie .. . 

At eighteen he’d loved Francine terribly. 
His proudest moment was when he pre- 
sented her with a gold wrist watch he'd won 
for his fourth amateur fight. He’d converted 
the watch to fit a woman’s wrist and she’d 
kissed him and told him how much she 
loved him, agreed to marry him the week 
before Christmas. 

Then Francine had won that amateur 
dancing contest at Loew’s. Five hundred 
dollars in cash, a two-week tour of various 
Loew’s theatres in Chicago. A movie scout 
offered her a contract at one hundred dol- 
lars a week. Naturally she’d accepted. Christ- 
mas passed, then New Year's before he'd 


received a card. She hadn't forgotten Rocky 


Sears. 

When he'd won six straight professional 
fights, he’d left Pop Beal and gone to Holly- 
wood. Francine met him at the station, kissed 
him, whispered in his ear that soon they'd 
be married. He stayed in a hotel, visiting 
her occasionally in the beautiful house she 
occupied, a home befitting a starlet now 
earning two hundred dollars a week. 

He was happy for a while. Even if he 
didn’t see her as often as he would have 
liked—a girl in her position had to attend 
different parties, entertain at affairs given 
by big shot directors or producers—he was 


glad for the few hours he saw her on Sun- 


day. One night he went with her to one of 
those parties, He stepped out on the balcony 
in time to see one of the drunks mauling 
her, kissing her. Rocky heaved the man off 
the balcony into a rose bush. Francine got 
very angry. The drunk was a famous director 
and, it seemed, big directors weren’t handled 
in this barbarian fashion. 

They'd quarreled and he'd gone back to 
New York. Within the month he read in the 
papers of the Las Vegas marriage of Fran- 
cine Meadows and Frank Covan, the same 
-Frank Covan Rocky had deposited in the 
rose bush. 

Rocky put his heart and soul into the 
fight game. In two years he'd earned a fight 
with the Mexican, chief contender to the 
throne. It had been a good fight but the 
Mexican packed too much dynamite in his 
fists, Rocky took the count in the fourth, 
sixth and tenth rounds and Jost the decision. 

Pop had stormed all over the dressing 


room after the fight, blamed Rocky’s loss 
on Francine Meadows. “Why the hell 
doesn’t she go back to Hollywood where she 
belongs?” Francine had divorced the direc- 
tor, and come to New York. ‘You could 
have licked the Mex if you'd kept your 
mind on your training, ‘stead of gallivan- 
tin’ around with that dame.” 

Rocky lost the next three in a row, the 
last by a technical knockout. Francine re- 
turned to the Coast where a new contract 
awaited her. Rocky, sick at heart, enlisted, 
did a three year hitch and, the war over, 
went back to Pop Beal, back to the boxing 

ame. 

Somehow the game was different now, 
training was harder, the punches hurt 
more, his feet weren’t as spry as they used 
to be and his timing had lost its split second 
sharpness, But he did all right. Even if he 
did absorb a lot of punches that would have ~ 
been misses in the old days, Rocky won five 
in a row, two in Denver, two in St. Louis 
and one in Chicago where he’d outslugged 
the state champ despite a broken right hand. 

He'd stayed in Chicago for a while, came 
on to New York to get a fight with the 
Champ... 

Rocky Sears was supposed to be a mild 
workout for the Champ. The Champ thought 
so. The newspapers were already calling 
Rocky victim number twenty-five, The whole 
boxing world believed it. They said it was 
nice of the Champ. Rocky Sears needed the 
money... 

Rocky smiled to himself. He’d fool them, 
the whole lot of them. All he needed was 
one opening, one right hand shot at the 
Champ’s jaw... 


HE clerk at the Hotel Parker informed 
Rocky that Miss Francine Meadows was 
not in her room and had left no messages, 
Rocky walked up Seventh Avenue. The sun 
was gone and swift dusk was falling over 
the city A cool breeze stirred the dust in the 
gray steets. Rocky turned east on 47th Street. 
In the center of the block an electric sign 
hung from an iron bar. It said, Sammy’s 
Bar and Grill. Rocky went inside. Francine 
Meadows sat at the far end of the bar, alone. 
She watched Rocky cross the floor, slide 
onto the stool next to her. 
There was no surprise in her face, a smile 
curling the corners of her red lips. She said 
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throatily, “Hello, Rocky. Long time no see.” 

He said, ““Three years ain’t so long.” 

She*looked beautiful as ever. The years 
couldn’t age the smooth, softly-rounded 
face. Her blonde hair was a golden mound 
on top of her head. The throat was creamy 
white down to the swell of the breasts show- 
ing through the V-neck blouse. 

She said, ‘I waited around the hotel for a 
call from you. Then I came here.”’ The last 
time she’d been in New York, three, four 
years ago they'd spent many an evening in 
this place, talking, drinking . . . 

She said, “When I want to think of you 
and me, I come here.” 

The words sounded trite and flat. Then 
she smiled... 

She drank dry Martinis, he sipped cokes 
and they talked of old times, She listened to 
him, hung on every word as if her life de- 
pended on it, her lips parted, eyes wide and 
blue, watching his face muscles as he spoke. 
She told him of Hollywood, how soon she 
would get another contract. An agent was 
trying to swing it for her. : 

She said, “You're back in the big money, 
Rockey, aren’t you?”’ 

He said, “I will be after this fight. All I 
gotta do is beat the Champ.” He smiled, 
laughed. ‘That's all I gotta do.” 

She finished the drink, ordered another. 

She said, “‘A fight with the Champ should 
bring you a lot of money.” 

“Twenty grand, maybe a little more.” 

About to put the glass down, she stopped 
short. A surprised little flicker hurried across 
her face. Now her eyes were cool, calculat- 
ing. 
She said, ‘“T'wenty thousand dollars?” 

He smiled. “It’s more money than I ever 
got for one fight. It’s the Champ who’s mak- 
ing it for me. Four Rocky Sears couldn’t 
draw more than flies. The Champ gave me 
a break.” 

She said again, “Twenty thousand dol- 
lars, And you'll beat the Champ.” : 

“Til beat him all right,” he said. ‘tA mil- 
lion bucks is gonna push me right up into 
the Championship. A million bucks . . .” 

Her blue eyes were alive and warm. “I 
hope you murder him, Rocky.” 

He shrugged. “‘Let’s talk about you, You 
didn’t marry again?” : 

She shook her head. She said, looking into 
her empty glass. “It took me a long while 
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but I learned that when a girl loves the first 
time it’s real love, the real unadulterated 
stuff. After that she’s just kidding herself.” 


H® voice was husky, throbbing and he 
had a queer feeling, the same kind of 
delicious shivers that raced up his back when 
he was saluting the flag and the bugler blew 
taps. It felt good, yet slightly uncomfortable. 

She said, “Tl never marry again, 
Rocky .. . Never... Unless . . .” She shook 
herself, laughed shortly “Don’t mind me, 
Rocky. Seeing you again has made me 
melancholy.” Her eyes came up to his, blue 
eyes, soft, full of wistfulness. “I’m trying to_ 
tell you, Rocky, it was you all the time, when 
we were kids, when we grew up, all the time 
it was you. I had you, Rocky, I had you and 
let you go.” 

The air was full in his lungs, his knuckles 
white around the six-ounce coke glass. 

Her voice was hardly more than a whisper. 
“All of a sudden, Rocky, I find that I still 
love you. Can you understand that?” : 

He cried angrily, “What am I supposed 
to do, get down on my knees and play 
dog?” 

“I’m sorry, Rocky,” she said quickly. She 
drew away from him. “I don’t blame you. 
You must hate me terribly.” 

“If I did, I wouldn’t be here.” 

She pushed the glass away from her. She 
said, “I messed up things, didn’t I? It 
could have been so different.” 

‘Let's not cry about it, huh? How long 
you out of a job?” 

She smiled. “Too long, Rocky, But Pil 
get another—” 

“You're broke?” 

She didn’t answer for a while, then she 
said, “I’m broke. But if you offer me any 
money, I'll get angry.” 

He took a roll of bills out of his pocket. 
Rocky had never owned a wallet. He peeled 
off two bills, put one on the bar to pay 
for the drinks, one in his pocket, the rest at 
her elbow. 

He said, ““There’s a little over a hundred 
in there.” 

Looking at the money, she said, “I can’t 
take it, Rocky. I won't.” 

He slipped off the stool. “I’ve got to run 
along now.” 

Her eyes came up to his face. ““When will 
I see you again? Tomorrow? Here? Rocky, 
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don’t run away from me for another three 
years. I couldn't stand it. I’m not accustomed 
to plead for a date, Rocky.” : 

He said, like a schoolboy reciting his les- 
sons, “You know Pop Beal. Pop has a 
daughter, Her name is Virginia. She used 
to live with an aunt. The aunt died. Now 
Virgie’s with Pop. She’s a good kid, the 
best. We're going to get married.” 

Somehow it was hard to surprise Fran- 
cine. She said, “You love her, Rocky?” 

“Tomorrow we're going to get the 


license. Right after the fight we'll get mar-_ 


ried. She’s a swell kid.” 

A smile rippled behind the surface of her 
blue eyes and he felt a vague unease. 

She said, “I’m sure she is, Rocky. I'll be 
here tomorrow in case you want to talk.” 

He snapped, “‘So long, Francine.” 

She watched him go out into the street. 
She lit a cigarette, smiled, Carelessly she 
picked up the roll of bills, dropped it into 
her handbag. She ordered another Martini, 
then went to the juke box and dropped a 
nickel into the hole, The music filled the 
room while she drank her Martini. 

He didn’t go to Sammy’s Bar and Grill the 
next night nor the night after, but on Satur- 
day he came in for a coke and she was there, 
waiting, her expression void of surprise. 


pe robe the eighth round is a minute old | 


you're bleeding from a cut over your 
left eye, an old scar opened by a razor-sharp 
left hand. How many scars you got, Rocky? 
How many times you been cut and sewed up 
and cut again? Over the eyes, the lips, the 
bridge of the nose, around the cheek- 
bones . . . The Champ stabs and hooks and 
crosses and you try to put over that one 
punch. That’s all you need, one punch. 
There’s a sound, like a bee flying around, 
inside your head, Maybe it’s the crowd sing- 
ing. The canvas is hard against your face. 
What you doing down there, Rocky? Up, 
Rocky. C'mon, like in push-ups in the gym, 
push up. But it’s hard. Something heavy is 
on your back, your legs weigh you down like 
two chunks of lead. Finally you're up, sway- 
ing like in a moving train, The Champ 
shuffles out of the neutral corner and the iron 
band around your chest is so tight you ean’t 
breathe. The bell sounds like sweet 
music... 
Rocky confined his training to Stillman’s 
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on Eighth Avenue. Training out in the 
country costs too much. Evety other day 
Francine came to watch him. 

Two days before the scheduled fight, 
while Rocky was taking his last full workout, 
she came again. This time there was a man 
with her, a tall, good-looking man, a little 
on the elderly side, with blond hair that 
curled in the back. He had gray, watery 
eyes. 

The round over, Rocky went to his cor- 
net where Pop Beal ran a towel over that 
part of the face not covered by the head- 
guard. 

Then Pop smeared big chunks of 
vaseline over Rocky’s face. Rocky went one 
more round with a shorter, faster man, re- 
turned to Pop Beal who unlaced the gloves, 
helped remove the guard, threw a towel 
over Rocky's head. 

Rocky climbed down. “Hi, Fanny,” he 
grinned. 

She introduced him to John Evans and 
they shook hands. Evans glowed at meet- 
ing Rocky Sears. 

He said, “It’s an honor, So you're the 
next Champ.” 

Rocky said, “You're not kidding, brother.” 

Virgie said, ‘You're standing in a draft, 
Rocky. Hello,” she nodded at Francine, 
smiled at the blond man. 

Rocky shifted his feet uncomfortably. 
The first time the two women had met they 
had measured each other with cold open 
hostility. Even Rocky could sense it, though 
their talk had sounded friendly enough. It 
was in their eyes, in the way Francine’s lips 
curled when she talked, in the way” Virgie 
smiled with her lips, the usual warmth lack- 
ing in the rest of her face. 

Francine smiled a brief, cool smile, ‘“You 
wouldn’t be Rocky's trainer by any chance?” 
she said to Virgie. 

“No, just a messenger girl,” Virgie said, 
“for Rocky’s manager.” 

- Francine lit a cigarette, eyebrows lifted. 

Rocky, said, grinning, ‘Virgie helps Pop 
keep me on my toes,” 

Pop Beal called from across the floor. 
Rocky said, ‘The boss is calling. See you 
later.” 

He went to the mat, near the window, 
John Evans following. Francine sucked on 
the cigarette, her eyes slowly going over 
Virgie as if appraising the value of the 


a 


print dress, the imitation gold bracelet on 
her arm, the black shoes, 


Virgie stared back at her, her face flat, . 


emotionless. 

Francine said, “You don’t like me, do 
you?” 

Virgie didn’t smile. “No. And the feel- 
ing is mutual. I’m sure. Why do you come 
here?” 

Francine laughed. “My, you are blunt, 
aren’t you?” She stopped laughing abruptly. 
“I came here to see Rocky and if it worries 
you it makes me very happy.” 

“Miss Meadows, I’m not a student of your 
barroom repartee. I couldn’t hope to com- 
pete with you there. Rocky and I are going 
to be married Saturday morning. We've got 
the license. We intend to use it. So why, 
don’t you make yourself scarce and make 
everybody happy?” , 

Her eyes narrowed sharply. “Stop shak- 
ing, my dear. You wouldn’t be the first girl 
—I'm giving you the benefit of the doubt— 
who was left holding an unused license. To 
match your bluntness, my dear, I could tell 
you what to do with that license—if’ I 
weren't a lady.” 

Pop found Virgie later, staring out the 
window. He said, ‘You look like somebody 
stepped on your pet corn.” 

Her smile was mirthless. “Dad, did you 
ever get a yearning to pull out a handful of 
pretty blonde hair?” 

Pop took her hand, looked at the finger- 
nails, shook his head sadly. “You'll be 
spotting her too many inches of naik’” He 
smacked his lips. “Honey, you got a bright 
head on her shoulders. I'll bet my dough 
you can out-maneuver a blonde anytime.” 

She stared at him, her fists clenched at 
her sides, After a2 while a smile spread over 
her face, her fingers opened and she re- 
laxed. Rocky, doing sitting-up exercises on 
the mat, stopped abruptly, his fingertips 
inches away from his toes. Virgie was talk- 
ing to John Evans and the blond man was 
laughing at something she'd said. They 
seemed to be enjoying each other’s com- 
pany. 


OU don’t know what keeps you up. For 
ten rounds you’ve been eating brown 
soggy leather and you're tited, very tired. 
The canvas is stained with a lot of blood, 
your blood. How can you win, Rocky? The 
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Champ is too fast, he won't stand still to 
let you explode your right hand, .. . But 
you got to keep trying, you got to.... The 
Champ has lost his poker face. He's got 
lines in his forehead, deep grooves full of 
sweat. Maybe he’s worried, maybe he’s 
scared. So you walk in, take two punches 
to land one, connect with a left and a 
right. But the Champ is rolling away. 
You bob and weave and walk into a 
punch that stops you dead in your tracks. 
This is it, Rocky, the finish. You can’t move 
your arms any more, you can’t lift your legs. 
You won't... . But you do; Somehow you 
find that extra strength. Somehow you move 
under a whistling right, connect with one of 
your own. The Champ goes back, his mouth 
open. Now there’s blood on his mouth. A 
sob comes up out of your chest, You hit him 
again and again and the water splashes. The 
Champ is down and when he gets up you 
just stand there and gulp air. 

The night before the fight the four of 
them went out together, Virgie and Rocky, 
John Evans and Francine. It was Rocky s 
night to relax and take his mind off the 
fight. Originally it was to be a two-party 
affair, Rocky and Virgie, but Francine had 
pouted when Rocky told her and finally, 
he'd asked Virgie if she’d mind company. 
To his surprise she’d readily agreed. 

Until ten o'clock they danced at the 
Quarters. Rocky danced with Virgie then 
with Francine but as the evening wore on 
it seemed as if everytime he turned to Vir- 
gie for the next dance, she was out on the 
floor with John Evans. So it was Francine 
who monopolized most of his dances, 

Francine suggested a ride out in the coun- 
try. There was an inn out on Long Island 
that served the best food, had the best en- 
tertainment and the hottest band in the state. 
Rocky shook his head. He’d get to bed too 
late. 

Virgie said, “Why, Rocky, you can sleep 
later tomorrow. It’s only ten o'clock, too 
early to go home. Please, Rocky.” 

Rocky rode in Francine’s roadster, Virgie 
in John Evans’ car. It didn’t seem odd at 
the time. Francine could have left her car 
home but as she'd said: 

“John and I might want to stay late, then 
you and Virgie could take my car.” 

There was a funny look in Virgie’s eyes 
when Francine said that, an odd mixture of 
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relief oad triumph. Rocky shrugged his 
shoulders. He had encugh trouble figuring 
out women without analyzing their facial 
expressions. 

John Evans’ car led the way. Rocky sloped 
in his seat, resting his head on the back of 
the seat. They'd just crossed the Queens- 
boro Bridge when he heard a sound come 
out of -Francine’s month. It wasn’t exactly 
a sob, more like a gasp when a sudden pain 
gtips you tight. 

He sat up straight. Her hands were 
tight on the wheel. The car wobbled. Rocky 
grasped the wheel. 

“I don’t feel well,” she said. 
I'm going to be sick.” 

She managed to swing the car to the 
curb. They sat there for a while but she 
didn’t feel any better. 

Rocky said, ““There’s a doctor up the 
street,” 

She shook her head. “Take me home, 

“Rocky. I—I'm sorry I had to spoil the 
a 

E “That’s all right,” he said. ., Virgie and 

John must be miles from here.” 

“When I get home, Pil alt the Inn. You 
drive, Rocky.” 


“T think 


OCKY took the key from her and 

opened her apartment door. She passed 
him, flicked on the lights. He stood in a 
luxurious living room, the rosewood furni- 
ture glistening in the electric light, the 
fawn-colored rug thick, the gold and blue 
tapestries matching the couch and odd 
chairs. He whistled noiselessly. 

She read his mind. “Oh, I couldn’t afford 
this layout. Not now, anyway. A friend 
—a girl friend now in California—let me 
have the place.” 

He noted in a dull sort of way that she 


seemed much better now. He sat down on 


the couch. 

“You'd better call the Inn. Virgie and 
John will be worried.” 

Shé sat down beside him. “T’'ll call later. 
Right now, I want to talk to you, Rocky.’ 

He said, “There was nothing wrong with 
you.. You just wanted to get away from 
Virgie and John Evans.” ; 

She said calmly, “Forgive me, Rocky. I 
had to talk to you alone and this seemed 
the only way. Rocky, I’ve got an offer to 
return to Hollywood. a part in a new picture, 
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Oh, it isn’t a very big role but my agent 
thinks it might lead to bigger, better parts.” 

He looked at her with a quiet, level 
glance. “It’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

She got up, walked around the room, tall, 
stately, beautiful. She stopped in front of 
him. “Rocky, what do I want? Tell me, Tell 
me you don’t want me to go.’ 

His mouth was very dry all of a sudden. 
He lifted his big palms up. “I'll miss you, 
Francine. I’m going to miss you a lot.” 

She sat down, took his hands. Her voice 
was throbbing, pleading. “Don’t let me go, 
Rocky. Tell me you want me to stay here 
with you.” Her face was close to his, the 
lips partly open, the eyes creasing his face. 
“Rocky, I love you. You know that.” 

He said, “It’s no good, Francine.” 

“You love me, Rocky. Tell me you love 
me?” 

Her perfume was sweet, tantalizing, thick 
in his head, sweet fog. . . . “Virgie and I 
are getting married Saturday.” 

“You don’t love her, Rocky. It’s me you 
love, me, Francine.” 

He kissed her and her lips burned against 
his, sweet lips, wet, soft, clinging. “God, 
Francine,” he said hoarsely. 

She'was panting now, “You and I, Rocky, 

we were always meant for each other. I’m in 
your blood and you're part of me. Kiss 
me, darling. Hold me tight.” 

_ He heard the key in the lock. Francine 
stiffened, her eyes full of disgust as she 
stared over his shoulder. Rocky turned. John 
Evans and Virgie were-in the doorway. 
Rocky got up, It was quiet, a long heavy 
quietness. Rocky looked at Francine. She 
was pale and there was a sickness in her 
eyes. 

John Evans said apologetically to Fran- 
cine, “I’m sorry. I didn’t know you'd be 
here.” He smiled briefly. “Otherwise, I 
would have knocked.” 

Rocky looked down at the key in his hand. 
His eyes narrowed, the muscles i in his jaws 
tightened, 

Francine’s lips moved. 
everything, Rocky.” 

He ignored her. He said to Virgie, ‘“What 


“I can explain 


the hell are you doing here?” 


Virgie’s eyes were wide and innocent. 

“John wanted to show me his stamp collec- 

tion so we decided to let you go to the Inn 
while we came back here.’ ‘ 


Francine looked at her suspiciously. 
“You're very clever but you just wasted your 
time. Rocky... .” 

Rocky said, “I know. You can explain 
everything.” His face was dark and scowl- 
ing. “I need a lot of explaining.” He took 
Virgie’s arm. “First, you got some talking 
to do, a lot of talking.’” He steered her to 
the door, 

Francine cried, “I'll see you tomorrow, 
Rocky.” 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “maybe I can think 
straight.” 

They went out the door, into the elevator, 
out into the street. They walked a block. 

Rocky said, ‘I don’t hear a word.” 

Virgie stared straight ahead. “John told 
me he had a stamp—” 

“It was a dirty trick,” he cried. 

“Nothing is dirty in war and love,” she 
said, her voice quivering. 

“There must be an explanation. I mean 
about John Evans and that key.” 

She cried, ‘‘Don’t stay up all night trying 
to figure it out.” 

She opened the door of a cab standing on 
the brightly-lighted corner. 

“Wait a minute,” Rocky cried. “Don’t 
run out on me now.” ; 

“Good-night,’”’ she said, slamming closed 
the door. 

“You haven't explained—” 

_ The cab pulled away from the corner and 
he stood there staring after it, anger and 
bewilderment etched on his punch-marked 
face, 


ye meet the Champ in the center of the 
ting. You touch gloves and the Champ 
looks tired, his bloody face is drawn. It’s 
been a long time since he went fifteen 
rounds. And you're not tired. You got that 
extra juice in your legs. That's what you 
think. Then the Champ hits you in the belly, 
brings his punches up to the head and the 
extra strength is gone, like the blood on the 
canvas it just comes out of you. You time 
your punches. One right hand, just @ne.... 
The Champ pokes with a slow left. You 
come under it and/swing once, twice. The 
Champ moves back. You put your weight 
behind a right, let everything you got ride 
on the punch, The Champ shudders. The 
breath is a hard rock in your chest but you 
keep coming forward. The Champ reaches 
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out to grab and hold. You send a right 


hand past his guard. You feel the punch go 


up your arm to your shoulder, down your 
spine. The Champ is down, like a ton of 
bricks he goes down. You move to a neutral 
corner on wooden legs. The count is six. 
You lean on the ropes and look out at the 


crowd. The count is eight. You turn and _- 


the count is nine and the Champ is up and 
the bell is ringing. 

The announcer is collecting the slips. You 
sit in your corner and the two judges have 
voted. 

Now the referee. The announcer goes 
to the microphone which comes down 
out of the lights. It’s quiet. The announcer 
reads the first slip. One judge has voted 
eight rounds for the Champ, seven for you. 
The second judge says its your fight nine 
rounds to five and one even. The crowd is 
waiting. Pop Beal is tense at your side. One 
more vote, one more slip of paper. Then it 
comes, Seven rounds for the Champ, six 
for you and two even.... 


aes lay on the dressing room table 
and soon the doctor had finished sewing 
up his cuts. Pop Beal handed Rocky an ice 
bag and it felt good on his battered face. - 
Pop stood over him, worried. 

Pop said, ‘“You shoulda got it, Rocky. It 
was close but you shoulda got it.” 

Rocky’s lips hurt when he spoke. He said, 
“The Champ is good. I banged my right 
hand flush on the button—’’ He shifted the 
ice bag, closed his eyes. 

When he opened them again Francine 
had come in, She was smoking a cigarette, 
the smoke curling around her lips and nose. 

She said, “So you didn’t make it, Rocky. 
Don’t let it get you down. Next time you 
can’t miss.” 

Pop Beal blurted. “There won't be a 
next time, not if I can help it. How many 
more punches you think he can take arouna 
the head?’ Then to Rocky, “I’m sorry, kid, 
but I had to speak my piece.” 

Francine blew smoke through her nose. 
“I think Rocky is smart enough to know 
how much more he can take. Next time, 
Rocky, it’ll be Rocky Sears, Champion of 
the World. A million dollars, Rocky, You 
said so yourself.” 

Rocky said, ‘Pop, catch.” He threw the 
ice bag and Pop caught it skillfully with one 
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hand. Rocky swung around, his long legs 
“dangling over the side of the table. 

The door opened and Joe Oliver, the 
gtay-haired boxing promoter, came in. 
“Rocky, my boy,” he sang, patting his 
paunch, “you had that crowd standing on 
their ears. You know what a return fight 
with the Champ will draw? Pop! Pop Beal, 
come over here where I can talk to both of 
you.” 

“No,” Pop said, the blood thick in his 
face. “Rocky’s not getting any younger. 
Next time maybe the Champ will train a 
little harder. It won’t be this close.” 

Joe Oliver smacked his thick lips. “You 
talk like you got no confidence in your boy.” 
He turned to Rocky. “Look, kid, here’s the 
set-up. The Champ goes to England where 
he'll knock the English champ cuckoo. 
Comes January, a new year and the Champ 
will need fresh money to pay this year’s in- 
come taxes. So will you, Rocky. Suppose 
we match you and the Champ for a return 
fight in the Garden?” 

“I say no,” Pop ctied. 

Francine said, “Rocky, I had the idea you 
wore the pants in this organization. Or 
does Pop make the- decisions?” 
no smiled, stopping short, wincing 

with pain. He said, “Pop, who makes 
the decisions around here?” 

Pop turned away. “It’s your funeral.” 

Joe Oliver smiled at Francine, his eyes 
traveling over her figure. “Then it’s okay, 
Rocky? The newsboys are outside waiting.” 

Rocky said dreamily, “Pop, Billy Wexler 
wants to sell his gym. I'll need somebody 
to help me run the joint.” 

Pop wheeled, his face breaking out in a 
grin. 
boy.” = 

Joe Oliver said, “Rocky, thitty grand 
you'll make in a return fight—” 

Rocky shook his head. “I’m tarough, 
Joe. I’m burying my gloves for good.” 

Francine cried, “Rocky, isn’t it a litte 
foolish giving up a good thing? - Thirty 
thousand dollars is a lot of money. How 


“I’m your boy, Rocky. I’m your’ 


long will it take you to make that kind of 
money operating a gym?” 

Rocky smiled with his eyes. “’ll make 
a living, I still got my health, what more 
can a guy ask for?” 

“Think it over,” Joe Oliver said. 

“I’m tired of eating leather, Joe. I got 
a lot of rosin in my hair and it’s time I 
washed it out. Thanks, Joe.” 

Joe Oliver shrugged. “Maybe you'll 

change your mind. See you around.” 
- He started to leave but Francine said, 
“Just a minute.” She flung a butt to the 
floor, didn’t bother to step on it. “Rocky, 
tell him you'll think-it over.” 

“No,” Rocky said. 

Her cheeks were a dull, smouldering red. 
“T had plans for us, Rocky, big plans, but 
they didn’t include living on peanuts.” 

Rocky stared at her, said nothing. 

She said, “I like. New York, I want to 
hang around. I don’t want to go back to 
Hollywood.” 

He said, “If you stick around, you can 
come up to Wexler’s gym, after ‘I buy it. 
I'll give you a season pass. It’s the least 
I can do for an old friend.” 

She searched his face and there wa 
laughter in his eyes. ; 

She said, “So that’s how it is?” 

“Give my regards to anybody I know out 
in Hollywood.” 

She opened her lips to say something, 
closed them tight, wheeled and went from 
the room. 

Pop said, happily, “I’m glad you’re quit- 
ting, Rocky.” 

“Cut the gab,” Rocky said gently. 
“Where's Virgie hiding?” He saw her 
standing near the window. “You been 
here all the time?” j 

She walked over to him. “I came in a 
few minutes ago. Oh, Rocky!” 

He took her arm, pulled her . close. 
“Hello, Virgie,” he said softly, kissing 


her, unmindful of his bruised lips. 

Pop grinned. He could hear the wed- 
ding bells singing again. Loud bells, clear 
and sweet. 
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Tail of a Chance 


HE B-17 bumbled across Mediterranean =" Vy a: 4 
skies in. formation, mission-wise crew . ” 
alert. Then—‘Bandits!’’ came the cry, and | | | 
Messerschmitts snarled in, Machine-guns \ 
came alive shaking and tracers lashed the air. oar 
In the B-17 a shout sounded as a German \\ 
fighter flashed close, didn’t pull up and 
smashed into the fuselage just forward of ) / 


the tail section. 
The bomber staggered, dipped, and 
flopped down out of sight, carrying all the 
crew but one to messy death. The one was 
the tail-gunner, neatly separated from his 
ship by the crash. He hunched on death’s 
doorway, twenty thousand feet and just a 
few seconds below. He lighted a cigarette. 
But something was wrong, something was 
amiss. He wasn’t plummeting like a stone. 
The tail section was dancing like a leaf, 
sliding back and forth on air currents, spin- 
ning flatly and gracefully to the ground. 
It smacked into a tree, and its occupant, 
cigarette still alight, climbed out and fin- 
ished his smoke thoughtfully. 
Riding the tail of a-chance, the winds had 
\ swung chance his way. 


A Hill Man Doesn’t Get Separated . 


from His Dog—Not Ever 


Murper In 
; SPADES 


Lone , 


S WE came up to where Jim 
Blake’s -body was sprawled in 
front of his cabin, old Doc 
Venters, the coroner, said to 
himself in an amazed sort of 

way, “Well, whadda ya know?” We felt 
the same. You got to have a motive in 
this sort of thing. Me and Mel Bodine 
stood there while Doc got down on his 
knees, and behind us were four-five men 
from Three Forks who\had come traipsing 
along into these Cascade hills when Ike 
’ Lewis brought word of the killing. Jim 
Blake was well-liked. 

There was a dark spot about twice the 
size of your hand on the back of his shirt, 
= and when Doc rolled him over, there was 

a smaller patch on the front. Also a big 
stain on the ground. There had been a 
heavy dew during the night, and where 
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_ Jim had lain was a dry place shaped like 


his body. The cabin door stood open, and 
on the table was a coal-oil lamp still burn- 
ing, The morning was cool and damp with 
no wind; the clearing was quiet. 

Doc bent over and scanned things and © 
said, “Happened all of ten hours ago. Looks 
like somebody called him to the door last 
night and then drilled him, Thirty-thirty, 
I'd say.” He twisted his head and looked 
up at Mel Bodine. “You figure it that way, 
Sheriff?” ; 

Mel Bodine didn’t say anything, and 
none of us hardly expected him to until 
he’d figure a little. Never a hurrying sort 
of man. He and Jim Blake had been pretty 
close friends. He just stood there now, 
thumbs hooked in his pockets, cracking his 
knuckles like he does when he’s thinking. 
About six feet, middle-aged and spare. 
Slow-going and careful, and liked to de- 
pend most on his eyes and eats. Doc. Ven- 
ters often told him he ought to pay more 
attention to things like thumb-prints and 
other clues, but Mel Bodine just went on 
and somehow got by. I been his deputy 
nigh onto eleven years, and I never see him 
hustle. Even when it came time to break 
loose that hog-leg gun tucked under his left 
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shoulder he didn’t seem in any rush, but 
it always turned out he was fast enough. 

Yet it looked as though he’d have to 
start hustling now. The man he wanted 
probably was twenty miles back in the 
brush, and still moving. The facts shere 
stood out like a cedar stump. 

Up in these hills of ours are plenty folks 
who want to be let alone. They don’t worry 
too much about law in the settlements. If 
they want a little deer-meat, they don’t look 
at the calendar to see is the hunting season 
open. During prohibition days they pros- 
pered. But like some folks who are crazy 
over horses, these people go in for hound- 
dogs. They'll trade and trick and buy and 
sell, and many is the feud that has started 
over a lop-eared hound. A man up there 
can be without grub or friends, but he’s 
never really poor unless he’s without dogs. 

The Regans are like that. Three years 

ago Bill Rogan gunned a game protector 
who got too nosey. Mel Bodine looked into 
it. The game protector didn’t die, but Bill 
Rogan got five years for assault with a 
deadly weapon, although the parole board 
turned him loose after two years, But it 
had been Jim Blake’s testimony that had 
hooked Bill Rogan. Jim Blake had seen 
him slipping away from the swamp where 
the game protector had been shot. Not that 
Jim Blake was a squealer, but Mel Bodine 
was his friend. Besides, Jim Blake wasn’t 
the sort that would waylay a man in the 
brush. Bill Rogan wasn’t the kind who 
would forget. 
. Now Jim Biake had been killed, be- 
cause he'd taken the side of the law. 
Seemed like Mel Bodine was wasting a lot 
of time, standing here and cracking his 
knuckles, Still, I didn’t want to prod him 
none—not in front of these men from Three 
Forks. 

“Well,” snapped Doc Venters, when Mel 
Bodine didn’t answer him, “‘you all through, 
Sheriff? Because I got other things to do. 
Shall we pack him to town?” 

Mel Bodine finally nodded, and then I 
whispered so that the others couldn’t hear, 
“We could take along a couple of*these 
boys, in case Bill Rogan gets his neck 
bowed.” 

He turns and stares at me as though he 
didn't understand what I meant. Didn’t 
exactly smile, because he was likely still 


thinking that this was his friend, Jim Blake, 
but it seemed as though his lips twitched. 
“Quincy Bayles,” he said out loud, “you got 
to a reading them detective stories!” 
hey heard him, and some of them snicix- 
ered. Made me mad. I opened my mouth 
to say something right back at him, but then 
I saw a funny look in his eyes. Sort of 
shut me up, when I remembered who Jim 
Blake was. 
EL BODINE didn’t say anything 
more, but turned away and began 
strolling about the clearing, walking slow 
and looking here and there. No way of 
telling what he expected to find. Doc Ven- 
ters got his stretcher ready and we eased 
Jim Blake on it. Four of them lifted it, 
and just then I see Mel Bodine stoop and 
pick up something. He squints at it, then 
drops it into the pocket of his mackinaw. 
He crooked his finger at Ike Lewis, who 
stood there while the others moved off 
down the trail carrying the stretcher. Ike 
isn’t going back to town; he lives up here 
in these hills, over the ridge about three 
miles. He’s a smallish, wiry man, grayish, 
and there’s something wrong with his left 
eye because he keeps squinting it all the 
time. But he’s known as probably the best 
cougar-hunter in these hills, and his hounds 
are famous over half the state. 

“Ike,” said Mel Bodine, “Iet’s go over it 
again. Seems like I forgot all the details.” 

Ike Lewis blinked his left eye four-five 
times and says, ‘“‘Why, it’s just as I told 
you in town. I was headed for Three Forks 
this morning, and dropped by to see if Jim 
wanted anything. Also, I wanted to see 
how he was making out. He had a bad 
cold last week, and I told him what to do 
for it. Him and me, living alone up here 
as we do, sort of kept tab on each other. 

“Well, I walk into the clearing—and 
there he was! I saw there wasn’t anything 
I could do for him, so I kept on going.” 
He blinked his left eye again and says sort 
of husky-like, “I'd like to get in on this, 
Sheriff. You know how I feel!” 

Mel Bodine nodded understanding. 
“Pretty good friends, weren’t you?” It 
wasn't a question so much as it was a state- 
ment. 

“Best in the world!” declared Ike Lewis. 
“I knew Jim Blake for twenty years. If 
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> you need any help in runnin’ down his 
killer, just call on me!” Ike Lewis was 
really roused up, and nobody could blame 
him. ‘Might even give you a guess where 
to start, too, although I don’t reckon it’s 
necessary.’ I knew what he meant. We 
ought to have been on Bill Rogan’s trail 
right that minute. : 

But Mel Bodine wasn’t to be hurried. 
“Likely you can help, at that,” he said, as 
though something had just come to~him. 
“Those hounds of yours. Will they follow 
a man-trail?” # 

Ike Lewis hesitated, turning that over in 
his mind. Then he grinned suddenly. 
“Might. They're smart dogs. You want me 
to fetch ’em?” 

Mel Bodine nodded. : 

“Tll be back in an hour and a half. at 
the outside,” ‘Ike Lewis promised. 

“Fetch your gun, too,’ said Mel Bodine. 

Ike Lewis grinned again. ‘““Won’t be no 
time,’ and he started off. 

“So,” I said to Mel Bodine, “‘you finally 
got around to it. But he’s plenty far by 
now, if he’s smart, which I think he is. He 
won't hole-up!” 

“Who won't hole-up?” 

“The killer, of course,’ I shot back, re- 
membering that what he had said a spell 
back about detective stories. “Bill Rogan!” 

Mel Bodine said in a tired sort of way, 
“Quincy, let’s you and me set down and 
wait until Ike Lewis gets back.’ 

“Why don’t you search the cabin for 
clues?” 

“Won't find any,” he answered. “Quincy, 
you savvy anything wrong here? Something 
missing, maybe?” 

I look around and everything seems all 
right. “Quiet, that’s all. Wonder why 
there isn’t a dog around. Never knew any- 
body up in these hills to be without a 
hound.” Mel Bodine clouted me hard be- 
tween the shoulders. 

“Quincy!” He was showing more life 
than I’d-seen in him all day. “You hit it 
plumb center. Where's Jim Blake's 
hound?” 


I WAS still jarred from that wallop. 
Where Blake’s dog was at the moment 
didn’t seem to be anything to get stirred 
up about. He might be poking around 
looking for: something to eat. Might be 


calling on a lady friend. Likely he’d gone 
hunting by himself, as a hound will do. 
“Not even sure that he had a dog,” I said. 

“But he did, Quincy,’ Mel Bodine in- 
sisted. ““A dandy. Sent to Arizony for it. 
His old Drum got killed by a wounded 
bear ‘Jast fall. Got this dog only a couple 
months ago; showed it to me in town the 
day it arrived at the express office. A real 
bawler of a cat-dog, he said, and he figured 
when he got the dog used to these woods, 
all the rest of these hound-men might as 
well keep their packs tied up at home. 
Said this hound was the straight July strain; 
nothing better than that, he claimed. Dog 
was all white except for brown ears and a 
couple round black spots on the back. Now, 
what in tarnation did ‘he call that dog? 
Funniest name I ever heard, but it made 
sense; there was a reason for it.” 

Sounded like he was trying to kill time 
until Ike Lewis got back. Nothing else to 
do. We'd wasted all the time we could so 
far. Mel Bodine could sure be a goat-getter 
without half-trying. “Well,” I said, “so Jim 
Blake had a dog, and the dog ain’t here 
now. Wish that Ike Lewis would hustle 
along! You figure them hounds of his will 
really pick up Bill Rogan’s track?” 

But he didn’t pay any attention. “Now, | 
what in thunder was that dog’s name?” 
Seemed like that had become the only thing 
he could think about. But he’s always been 
like that; get him on the trail of some idea 
and he’d worry and worry until he got it 
straightened out. “I'll get it by and by, 
Quincy,” he said. “A thing like that sticks 
in a man’s memory. Only trouble is he can’t ~ 
always dig it out when he wants to.” 

“You'll dig it out,’ I tell him sourly. 
“Then, all we got to do is dig out the mur- 
derer of Jim Blake!’ But I might as well 
have saved my breath. He sat there on the 
steps with me, muttering to himself now 
and then, and after a long while we see 
Ike Lewis coming. He had a pair of hounds 
on leash and a carbine crooked in his left 
arm. They were big, strong-looking hounds, 
too—one a blue-tick, the other a black-and- 
tan. 

Mel Bodine didn’t even get up. Seemed 
like he was still tired. He cracked his 
knuckles’ a couple of times and said, “Glad 
to see that you brought your gun, Ike. 
You got her sighted-in pretty close?” He 
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reached out, and Ike, blinking his left eye, 
handed over the gun. 

Mel Bodine slid the action part-way open 
to see if there was a shell in the barrel; 
then he whipped it up and let drive at a 
stump at the far edge of the clearing. The 
hounds bawled and pranced at the ends of 
their leashes, all excited by the gun-shot. 

“Missed!” said Mel Bodine in disgust. 
‘Maybe the sights are off. Best to find out 
if a gun shoots straight before the chips 
are really down.” 

“You drilled that stump plumb center,” 
said Ike Lewis. ‘‘I saw bark fly!” 

“Sure enough?” Mel Bodine sounded 
surprised. “You show me where I hit, Ike.” 
Ike Lewis blinked a few times, then walked 
over to the stump and pointed to a spot. 
Like he said, it was right in the center. Mel 
Bodine seemed pleased as all get out. He 


_ worked the lever of the carbine to pump in — 


~ a fresh shell, but when the action was open, 

he fumbled down inside with one finger. 
’ It was reloaded when Ike Lewis came 
back and Mel Bodine handed him the gun. 
“Ike,” and he pointed to a second-growth 
fir which stood alone in the clearing about 
forty yards away, “I figure the killer was 
back of that tree when he called Jim Blake 
out last night. You take your dogs over 
there and cast ’’em loose.” But he still didn’t 
get to his feet. 

Ike Lewis shrugged and did as he was 
told. The hounds snuffled over the ground, 
Jong tails swinging, and once the blue-tick 
gave a half-hearted bellow. They circled 
and circled, and finally they came back to 
Ike Lewis and looked at him as though 
puzzled. He tried again and again to get 
the dogs to take the track, but they didn’t 
seem to understand. 

“Trouble is,” he explained to Mel 
Bodine, ‘they don’t know what we want. 
If we had something to give ‘em scent—a 
boot, a sock, or even a hat—I could make 
*em understand. They never trailed a man 
before. Anyway, you sure the killer stood 
there?” 

“Pretty sure,” said Mel Bodine. “Well, 
it looks’ like we're licked, far as the dogs 
are concerned. The killer didn’t leave us 
anything for scent.” 

He stood up at last, and stretched. “Only 
thing left to do is go visiting,” he said. 

“Rogan?” T asked. Mel Bodine nodded. 


Well, at least that made sense, although 
there was slim chance that we'd find Bill 
Rogan at home. But if he’d lit for the 
brush, I knew we could get some article of 
clothing at his place which would give the 
hounds the scent. They'd track him down 
all right. Mel Bodine led the way and we 
moved off through the woods. 
T’ WAS probably four miles to the Ro- 
gan place, and Mel Bodine didn't 
hurry. We came out at last at the edge of 
a clearing, and we could see it. There was 
a string of clothes on a line in the front 
yard, and a woman was out there, bent over 
a wash-tub. An old man was in a chair 
tilted against the front wall of the cabin, 
and there was a couple young children play- 
ing in front of him, Out back a maa 
worked at a wood-pile. 

“Ike,” Mel Bodine tells him, “you'd best 
stay behind with the dogs. Don’t want to 
stir things up too fast. Come on, 
Quincy!” 

“Looks mighty like Bill Rogan out there 
by the wood-pile,” I said. “This is going 
to be easier than I figured.” 

They saw us, then, and everybody stopped 
and looked up. A pack of hounds must 
have winded us, too, for one of them let 
out a bawl and they all started in our direc- 
tion. The woman started shooing the young 
ones inside, and the old man got up. The 
man at the wood-pile—it was Bill Rogan, 
all right—put down his axe-and moved to- 
ward the cabin. He whistled at the dogs 
and they came back to him. Then he goes 
into the cabin for a second or so, and shows 
up again at the door. 

Bill Rogan was about thirty, kind of 
rough-looking, and he stared at us_ plenty 
suspicious. I could see that he had a rifle 
leaning against his right leg as he stood in 
the doorway. Old man Rogan took out his 
pipe and stared at us, too. He was a shaggy 
old cuss, and mean-looking. We acted as 
though we didn’t see any of these things, 
but I kept my gun-hand loose and ready. 
No telling how far these Rogans would go. 
Bill had served time. It was surprising that 
he was around at all, after what had hap- 
pened to Jim Blake last night. Maybe these 
Rogans weren't outlaws, but they'd do until 
a bunch of outlaws come along. The 
hounds hung back, after Bill Rogan had 
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spoken to them, but it was plain that they 
didn’t like us. I can see Mel Bodine is 
looking them over, as though he was ex- 
pecting to find Jim Blake’s dog in the pack, 
but he didn’t act like he had. He waved 
his hand at Bill Rogan, and the two of us 
walked toward the cabin. I know I can 
throw my gun on Rogan quicker than he 
can swing up that rifle, and Mel Bodine 
could: even be faster, if he wanted to. 

“What you want?” Rogan asks finally. 
Last time Mel Bodine and I had visited 
this place we'd taken Bill Rogan away and 
sent him to prison. 

“Don’t rightly know,’ said Mel Bodine. 
“Just aim to look around a little.” 

“You can’t get me into trouble,” Bill 
Rogan declared. “You won't find a 
thing.” 

“If you mean elk or deer-meat,’”’ said 
Mel Bodine, ‘I’m not interested, although 
it wouldn’t do your parole any good. I’m 
looking for Jim Blake’s dog. Those are all 
the hounds you got here?” 

Bill Rogan stared for an instant, then 
scowled. “You trying ‘to make out I'm a 
dog-thief?” He sounded plenty sore. 

“No need to tell you if you don’t know 
the answer,” said Mel Bodine. ‘You've 
got plenty to hide or you’ve got nothing to 
hide. If you’re on the square you can help. 
First, I want a look at your gun!” 

Bill Rogan stood there tense and scowl- 
ing, trying to figure the play. For a long 
moment I don’t know just what is going to 
happen. We’re two to one, and maybe Bill 
Rogan could see Ike Lewis standing up 
there at the edge of the clearing. He 
shrugged and forked over the gun. 

It was a thirty-thirty, like the gun which 
had killed Jim Blake, which I knew it would 
be. Mel Bodine pointed it toward the sky 
and pulled trigger. Ike’s hounds started 
bawling when they heard the gun-shot, and 
the Rogan dogs answered. Mel Bodine 
worked the lever as he reloaded, holding 
his hand over the receiver. Then he handed 
the gun to Rogan, who looked puzzled. 

“Thanks,” said Mel Bodine. ‘Now, I 
reckon we'll have a look around.” 


: HE HAD me all fogged-up as to what 
he was trying to do. Why didn’t he 
arrest Bill Rogan, once he had Rogan’s 


guo? That's what it was coming to, any- 


way. But we poked about the place, looking 
inside and outside the cabin, and all 
through the barn and the other out-build- 
ings. We even looked in the root-cellar, 
and there was some meat hanging there that 
didn’t look like beef. Finally we quit and 
Mel Bodine nodded to the Rogans and we 
go back to where Ike Lewis is waiting. 

“What happened?” he asked. ‘I saw you 
shoot, and I was of a mind to move down in 
case you needed help. Why didn’t you pick 
up Rogan?” 

Mel Bodine didn’t answer that, but kept 
walking along with head down, cracking 
his knuckles and thinking. Finally he said, 
“I’m getting hungry. My insides tell me 
that it’s way past dinner-time. What you 
think, Quincy?” 

“I've stopped thinking,” I tell him. 
“About the only thing I’m sure of is that 
I'm hungry. We could stop at Jim Blake's. 
cabin and maybe find ourselves a snack. 
Still, it doesn’t seem quite right, even 
though he doesn’t need grub any more.” 

“Quincy,” said Mel Bodine, “you've got . 
a sort of tender streak in you that makes 
me feel good!’ Hard to tell when Mel 
Bodine is serious. “‘Ike’s place is closer any- 
way—just’ a short-cut through the brush. 
You going to invite us for a smack, Ike?” 

Ike Lewis looked surprised, and blinked 
fast, but he doesn’t seem too happy about 
it. Finally the said, “Sure! I’m short of 
grub, but we'll make out.” 

“Well,” said Mel Bodine, “that’s 
settled.” He sounds contented, and we go 
on again as though he'd forgotten why we 
were here at all. If Ike Lewis figures Mel 
Bodine is a mite crazy, nobody could blame | 
him. We come traipsing out here to get 
Bill Rogan, and we're lucky enough to find 
him at home; but. we don’t take him in. 
Pretty soon we reach Ike’s place, and he 
and Mel Bodine go down to the kennels 
to put the dogs away. This Ike Lewis is a 
careful man with his dogs. He’s got some 
fine-looking hounds there besides the pair 
he brought to track down Jim Blake's 
killer. Then Mel Bodine goes into the cabin 
and flops in a chair as though he’s plumb 
tuckered. After we get the snack and Ike 
goes out to feed his dogs, I blow up. No- 
body likes to be led around with blinders 
on. 

“Look,” I say to Mel Bodine; “why don’t 
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you tell me what's on your mind? Why 
don’t you lay your cards on the table?” 

He looks up at me in a funny way, and 
then a grin breaks over his face. “Cards, 
you said, Quincy? Cards?” He gets up and 
ae a turn in the room. “Sure! That's 
it?” 

“What you talking about?”’ But he clams 
up and flops down again in the chair, think- 
ing hard, and then Ike Lewis comes back. 

““Ho-hum!” Mel Bodine yawns. ‘Good 
lunch, Ike. Well, now, while me and 
Quincy are resting up, we ought to do 
something. How about some casino? You 
got a deck of cards, Ike?” 

Ike Lewis looks at him sharp, then looks 
at me. But my face must have been just as 
blank as my mind. Ike hesitates and says, 
“I was aiming to get to town and back be- 
fore dark. Need grub, and there wasn’t 
time to buy any this morning.” 

“We got lots of time,” Mel Bodine tells 
him, and it sure looks as though we have. 
Pretty soon we have a three-handed game 
going, but I can’t keep track of it too well; 
all the time I’m thinking that while we're 
fooling around here, Jim Blake’s killer is 
running loose. But there isn’t anything I 
can. do with Mel Bodine. ~ 

Seems like he had all the luck, too. 
Finally he needs only two points to win 
his game. He slaps the deuce of spades on 
the table and yells, ‘Little Casino!” 


v. STARTLED me so that I jumped up, 
thinking that he’s suddenly gone violent, 
because it isn’t Mel Bodine’s style to yell 
or get excited about anything. Ike Lewis 


‘looked just as scared. Mel Bodine slaps~his 


hand on the black deuce again and yells 
“Little Casino!” in a voice still louder. I’m 
on the point of grabbing him when the 
room is filled with a muffled bawling sound. 
Once more Mel Bodine lets out that yell, 
and then his six-gun is in his right hand, 
and it’s pointing straight across the table 
at Ike Lewis, who is on his feet, shaking. 
That bawling comes again. It’s a hound! 

“Under the cabin, Quincy,” says Mel 
Bodine in a calm sort of way. “Must be 
a cellar there. Look over the floor. Bound 
to be some loose boards or a door.” I scuff 
around, and sure enough, under a patch of 
carpet there’S an iron ring, and when I lift 


it, part of the floor comes away. Down 
below I see a white hound with brown 
ears, and two round spots on his back. He 
looks up at me and whines. 

I reach down and lift him out. “Jim 
Blake’s dog,” said Mel Bodine. His voice 
is quiet, but there’s an edge to it. “Had 
to be here; couldn't be no place else.” 

He stood three thirty-thirty shells in a 
row on the table. “One on the left came 
from Rogan’s gun. Middle one from your 
carbine, Ike. Right one was fired by the 
killer. Found it beside the tree where he'd 
been standing. 

“The killer’s shell and yours, Ike, were 
fired by the same gun! Your carbine has 
a chipped firing-pin—makes a half-round 
mark on the primer anybody can see with 
a naked eye. That mark was on the primer 
of the killer’s shell. I only checked with 
Bill Rogan because he might have stolen 
Jim Blake’s dog after the killing.” 

Ike Lewis is on his feet, wabbling a little, 
not saying a word. “You and Jim Blake 
had a scrap,” Mel Bodine went on. “He 
told me about it last time he was in town. 
You wanted that new July hound, but he 
wouldn't sell, and it made you so greedy 
that when he told you he aimed to have 
the best cat-dog in these parts, you went 
for him and he worked you over. Your 
talk about being such good friends with 
him was the first thing that got me sus- 
picious. 

“I got more suspicious when we found 
Jim’s dog. gone. ‘Even more when your 
hounds wouldn’t take the killer's track— 
they knew it was you! Still, I couldn’t be 
sure. I’m a careful man,” says Mel Bodine. 
“But I figured the killer wouldn’t do away 
with the dog, nor hide him out in the 
woods. I guessed the dog was close ‘enough 


to hear me if I called his name.” He smiled 


briefly. “Quincy mentioned cards, and it 
come to me what Jim had called his dog— 
Little Casino—because of two black spots 
on his back, like the deuce of spades.” He 
got up and put his gun away, because it 
was plain that Ike Lewis wasn't going to 
give us trouble. 

So we start back for town, the three of 
us, taking our time. Mel Bodine was never 
a hurrying man. Ike Lewis wasn’t in a 
rush, either. 


THE STORY-SO FAR 


| erreomaas SANBORN was a private 
investigator whose hobby was guns— 
generally- in pieces that he put together 
again. His leg man was Joe McKay who 
also did any devious jobs necessary, and his 
efficient secretary was Sue Carter whose 
loyalty was terrific. 

His present case has to do with Margaret 
Burrinton, young heiress to a great fortune, 
but as yet a minor. Margaret comes to him, 
asking that he save her from her relatives. 
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Sanborn sizes the girl up as deing flighty 
but far from a fool, and deduces her rela- 
tives are anxious to keep their hands on her 
fortune. Margaret not only wants to get 
away from them, but wants to live her own 
life—boys, night clubs and everything. San- 
born tells her he’ll take her case, but that 
she’s in for a mysterious disappearance. 
Then she hands Kim $35,000 in cash, which 
she says is her own. He takes it for safe- 
keeping, 

He has had some dealings with Theodore 
Burrinton—Margaret’s guardian—in -the 
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past and. now Theodore calls on him to help 
find his niece who has disappeared. Sanborn 
suggests the police, but Theodore insists 
there must be no publicity. Sanborn agrees 
to go to his house, his own position being 
that Margaret has disappeared from his 
office, too, in spite of Sue’s guardianship. 
At the Burrintons he meets Gracia Bur- 
rinton who tells him she suggested Mar- 
garet go to him, because she fears for the 
girl’s safety with the other members of the 
family. He doesn’t commit himself that he 
has seen Margaret. Meanwhile he finds the 
girl after a night of night clubbing and 
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anxious about a boy she’s picked up, Ran- 
dolph Karmody. Sanborn is sure he’s on the 
level, and agrees to help Peggy find him 
again. 


Vil 


ANBORN soon heard from McKay 
again. Rand, being full of aspirin 
and cold beer, was deep down in 
sleep; and, beyond confiding his 
name which he gave as Rand Kar- 

mody,. and the home town, Brookline, 
Mass., he hadn’t talked of himself, but 


— 
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when McKay took towels into the bath he 
had seen the boy’s body laced with puckered 
scars. Rand shame-facedly admitted that he 
couldn’t remember a thing about last night 
after he left the bar stool, and he was re- 
morseful because she'd been an awfully 
sweet kid and had needed looking after but 
he, like a bum, had awakened in jail. — 

“You'd think,” McKay drawled, “that 
some of the best people never got into a 
place like that!” 

“Get his belongings and move him in 
with me. If I lose him, I lose the card 
game!” Sanborn then immediately sent off 
a telegram. 

After that he went in on tiptoes for a 
look at Peggy and found her placidly asleep, 
knees drawn up, an arm curved over her 
head, and her mouth was closed. He whis- 
pered, “’At a girl!” 

He then called the McHenry Agency, 
whose operatives he used for routine work, 
- and asked for a favorite by the name of Mrs. 
Martin who was much superior to anything 
routine, 


HE was a registered nurse, withered, not 
young, and wore clothes that fitted like 
a burlap sack, and fooled people who 
thought she wasn’t smart. Her sharp tight 
eyes watched Sanborn’s mouth as a lip- 
reader does when he explained that Mar- 
garet Burrinton was to be taken to a Swed- 
ish bath, then to a beauty parlor, and after 
that she was to go to shops and buy what- 
ever she wanted to look pretty for the dinner 
with Rand. 

“And,” he explained with a wry face, 
“Tl have to pay out of my own pocket!” 
That was because he meant to return all the 
money that had been in Peggy’s purse when 
he carried her from Lawton’s room. Of 
course, he still had plenty of her money, but 
it wasn’t his until he had done his job. 
“And keep the clothes she is wearing, Mrs. 
Martin. Little Cinderella must change back 
and lomg before midnight, too.” 

“Yes, Mr. Sanborn,” she replied in her 
quick precise voice and went into the other 
room to watch over Peggy. 

As he was leaving his office Sanborn said, 
“Miss Carter, I’m going to the hotel for 
sleep. Don’t Jet anybody annoy me.” 

Sue asked with. poker-faced malice, “But 
if Gracia Burrinton calls?” 


“Oh, that’s different! She's got more than 
most of what a fellow likes!” 

As he went through the door Sue’s eyes 
were set on his back about like she set them 
= the target when he was teaching her to 
shoot. 


ese bought fresh linen on the 
way, sent his suit to the hotel presser, 
had a barber up, and was in the tub when 
the police came. Sue, of course, had told 
this Captain Dowell where he could find 
Sanborn, and Sanborn told himself, The 
next secretary I get will be the ugliest I can 
find. Then it won't make me feel bad to 
hide her body in a trunk! 

The tall captain sat on a chair at the bath- 
room door and took mental notes while San- 
born soaped and soaked. He knew Sanborn 
pretty well and had never been unfriendly 
and Sanborn knew that this officer was one 
of the most clear-headed and discerning 
men on the force; and it wasn’t at all com- 
fortable that a man of Dowell’s rank and 
inscrutable patience had been assigned to 
inquire into the whereabouts of some 
$30,000. 

The nature of the case was such that 
Uncle Theodore hadn’t signed a complaint, 
which would lead to public disclosure of the 
whole affair and involve the name of his 
niece; but, being who he was—a Burrinton 
—he had enough influence with higher-ups 
to have a man of Dowell’s qualities make 
the investigation. 

Captain Dowell had already talked with 
the taximan, The manager of the apartment 
where Lawton lived had admitted the po- 
lice. 

Dowell said that conditions there 
checked with Sanborn’s description of what 
had happened, and a couple of boys were 
staked out, waiting for Lawton to show. 
There was also the kidnaping angle, and 
they might hit Lawton with that whether or 
not Uncle Theodore wanted to sign a com- 
plaint. So far as was known, Lawton hadn't 
a record but he trailed with a bunch that 
touched about everything from crooked 
cards to blackmail. 

The tall captain commented on how for- 
tunate Sanborn had been to find the Burrin- 
ton girl, whom he had never seen, so read- 
ily. Rather remarkable, he thought. And 
wasn’t it a bit odd that Sanborn hadn’t res- 
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cued her from Lawton right there before 
the Village? 

Sanborn soaped his own head, wished_ it 
were the captain’s and, with eyes shut, mur- 
mured, “Maybe I wasn’t quite sure it was 
the Burrinton girl. I can’t afford to take 
chances! I tailed along to have a look. I’m 
not saying,” he explained, “that Lawton got 
away with the money. You saw the shce 
box.. That’s the only cache I uncovered. 
About five grand, and I’m taking that back 
to the Burrintons tonight. The girl was 
loose quite a while before Lawton grabbed 
her. Maybe she lost the rest of it, or stashed 
it. No, how could I ask her anything? She 
was drunk or doped.” 

Captain Dowell nodded understandingly, 
then asked the name of the physician that 
Sanborn had called. 


See put his head under water and 
held his breath as long as he could. He 
went over the doctors he knew and tried to 
think which of the reputable ones could be 
persuaded into some unethical conduct. 

“There was a certain Dr. Towers that San- 
born felt he had the right to make demands 
on, but it was going to be risky and de- 
pended on how fast Sue could think. 

He said, “Want to talk to him, Captain? 
All right, just a minute.” 

He quickly pulled the plug, drew the cur- 
tain and showered in the coldest water that 
would come, then dried himself and came 
out of the tub with a damp towel tucked 
about him to phone Sue. 

“Miss Carter, Captain Dowell is here and 
wants to talk with Dr. Elliot Towers about 
the Burrinton girl, and what she was like 
this morning when he first saw her—around 
three o'clock. See if you can get the doctor 
on the phone and fel] him—ell him—” 
He asked the captainy “Will you wait here 
for Dr: Towers to call?” 

“Td better have his number, Sanborn, 
and call him.” 

Sanborn said, “All right, here’s my secre- 
tary. She’ll fix you up.” He gave over the 
phone. 

Sue then very carefully made a mistake in 
giving the number, and when the captain 
had written it down and thanked her, she 
began to dial frantically and came as near 
as is possible by telepathy to strangling the 
doctor's office girl for first wanting to know 
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who was calling, please, and then saying 
that the doctor was busy. 

Sue recklessly ordered, “You tell him _ 
Buchanan Sanborn wants to talk to him and 
right now!” 

The young and trustful doctor had let 
himself into a jam that Sanborn broke, 
which was why, hoping for some gratitude, 
Sanborn picked on him. And when he now 
answered the phone Sue said: “Doctor, you 
are taking care of Margaret Burrinton—the 
missing heiress that Mr. Sanborn recovered 
last night and you saw her at three o'clock 
this morning! Oh, don’t ask questions now, 
please! Just listen! The police are going to 
call you about her but you mustn’t let them 
get hold of you until after you have talked 
with Mr. Sanborn! No, no, no! There'll be 
no trouble come out of it. You just do 
whatever Mr. Sanborn tells you. You have ~ 
found that is the very best thing to do, 
haven't you?” 

The young doctor was shocked and con- 
fused but he promised that he would avoid 
the police until he had seen Sanborn. 

Sue then relaxed_in the attitude of a 
fighter who doesn’t want to come out for 
the next round, and she told herself, I hope 
some day they get that guy dead to rights 
and send him up for life! Then my worries 
will be over! 

When the captain had gone away, San- 
born called his office and Sue told what she 
had done and added, “This time next week 
you ll have a new girl or be doing your own 
lying! I lose weight so fast working for you 
my clothes won't fit!” 

She told him that she wasn’t a mind- 
reader and hadn’t known just what Buck 
wanted, but she had done the best she 
could; and yes, Dr. Towers was very much 
perturbed. She had practically blackmailed 
him into it by referring back to his own 
troubles, and he had promised that he would 
at least evade the police until he had talked 
with Mr. Sanborn. 

And yes, yes, Sue answered irritably, Mrs. 
Martin had put Peggy into the awful clothes 
he’d bought yesterday and taken her out. 

And Gracia Burrinton had called again; 
and, when informed that Mr. Sanborn 
wasn’t in, she became superior indeed with 
snooty insistence about the family’s right to 
know where Peggy was and, that she must 
communicate with Mr. Sanborn at once, 
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“I hope she’s calling a// the numbers 
where I said you might be reached! I looked 
in the book to get the most disreputable 
joints on our list! It’s my opinion she'd like 
visiting them in person!” 

“I'll have to take her something,” he 
said, and the sound from the other end was 
as though Sue had tried to throw the re- 
ceiver at him, 


E SPRAWLED face-down on the bed. 
The sheet felt like it had just come 
from the iron, and the room was smothery 
hot. An hour later, though he thought he 
had just closed his eyes, the phone began to 
ring. : 

Sué@ said she was sorry to disturb him, but 
Dr. Towers was in the office and must talk 
with Mr. Sanborn at once, being very upset 
and anxious. : 

“Send him over here, Red.” 

She then also said that a Mrs. Gregory 
Burrinton had phoned with importunate 
anxiety that she be permitted to speak with 
“dear Mr. Sanborn”; in fact, she would like 
an appointment this afternoon. 

He took a grip on himself and didn’t hit 
the ceiling. His voice rumbled gently as he 
explained, “My fault, Red! I didn’t expect 
a rebound at all, let alone so quick, and 
ought to have told you how it is. No ap- 
pointments today, of course; but from to- 
morrow on, make way for Burrintons when- 
ever they want to come. And did she say, 
‘dear Mr. Sanborn’?” 

“She did! And hang on; there’s more.” 
A Theodore Burrinton, Jr., had also phoned, 
wanting to talk with Mr. Sanborn. He 
called you ‘Buck.’ You must be getting 
damned intimate with that family!” 

“Listen, Red, when I kicked off the ball 
to ’em last night, nobody wanted to take it, 
but evidently there’s quite a scramble down 
the field now. At least, that’s what I hope!” 

He heard another phone ringing in the 
office.- Sue told him, “Wait;” and presently 
she was back on his line to say with wire- 
taut voice, “Buck, that was a Mrs. Theodore 
Burrinton, and she means trouble! A law- 
yer has advised her that she and Mr. Burrin- 
ton have the right to know where the girl is. 
Mr. Burrinton is Peggy’s guardian and Mrs. 
Burtinton wishes to give the child a 
_ mother’s care. You, Mr. Sanborn, are to call 
within a half-hour and inform her of poor 
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Peggy's whereabouts or answer to the Dis- 
trict Attorney! So what?” 

His heavy face took on a wooden stolidity 
as he gazed at nothing. “I'll be right over 
and take the load off your shoulders, Red. 
Hold the doctor there. And have some 
lunch sent up. I've been forgetting to eat.” 


H® BOUGHT a paper and looked at it 
in the taxi. Some reporter, somehow 
—probably through the friendly tip of an 
officer other than Captain Dowell, who was 
a very close-mouthed man—had got hold of 
enough to write that the police were looking 
for Clary Lawton to question him about the 
disappearance of a large sum of money 
which a society girl, whose name was being 
withheld, unwisely carried with her into a 
cocktail bar, 

Sue greeted him with a sarcastic smile. 
Her freshness had faded and her nose 
needed powder, but her eyes were bright. 
“Lunch is served, Mr. Sanborn. You have 
a dreadfully distressed physician waiting for 
you. And you look a little solemn yourself, . 
Buck.” 

He growled, “I’m going to quit this busi- 
ness and go raise lettuce!” as he took her 
phone and dialed without sitting. 

“This is Buchanan Sanborn. Let me talk 
with Mrs. or Mr. Theodore Burrinton.” 

Sue jeered whisperingly, “Going to 
knuckle under, hm?” 3 

He laid his cold cigar in her ash tray. 
“Mrs. Burrinton, Buchanan Sanborn talk- 
ing. What’s this about turning me over to 
the District Attorney? Yes, I know she 
needs a mother’s love, but there wasn’t 
much of it at your house this morning when 
I telephoned!” 

Sue folded her arms with the look of try- 
ing to hug herself. Buck’s voice was hard, 
deliberate, unyielding. 

He said, “Of course, I’m high-handed! - 
How the hell do you think I got her out of 
a crook’s apartment at three o'clock this 
morning—by reciting the Golden Rule? She 
was drunk or doped and when I phoned to 
tell you people I had her nobody would talk 
to me! Dr. Elliot Towers, one of the best 
in Beverly Hills, has charge of her and I'll 
bring her home just as soon as he says she 
can go. Call and talk to him yourself if you 
like. 

“After what I said in the library last . 
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night? Just what did I say? You don’t want 
to it? And now you are telling me I 
wasn't engaged on this case! For that rea- 
son, I suppose you think I ought’ve kept my 
eyes shut and my hands in my pockets, and 
let somebody break her neck and leave her 
in a vacant lot! I’m not being insulting at 
all! If you people don’t like what I’ve done, 
il call in the reporters and let the public 
judge just how wrong I’ve been, and we'll 
see whether or not you can lock her up 
somewhere as crazy!” 

After that, he became listeningly silent 
and his face didn’t change in the least, but 
when he spoke again his voice changed. 
“Of course, I understand your feelings. 
And I'm glad you see that you didn’t fully 
appreciate the circumstances. Perhaps I 
spoke hastily just now myself too. I also 
have been worried, Mrs. Burrinton. I am 
sure the doctor will let her come home this 
evening. Thank you, Mrs. Burrinton. Good- 

e,”” 

He slowly put the phone back on the 
desk and his face remained unchangingly 
thoughtful. 

Sue said, “There are times when I hate 
you! God, how I hate you! But there are 
times when I don’t, and that makes it bad!” 

He looked at her steadily. “Red, we're 
into it up to our necks. And we can’t win 
every hand on a bluff. The Burrintons are 
not all child-faced and child-minded!” 

He went on into his office and closed the 
door. Sue had arranged lunch on the desk. 
It was after 3 o'clock. 

Dr. Elliot Towers came worriedly out of 
the next room. “Sanborn, what on earth? 
What are you dragging me into?” 

Sanborn stood before the desk and pried 
a the milk bottle’s cap, poured into a 

ass, 

Towers’ neat professional beard did 
much to conceal his age; he had good 
“manners and a growing practice among mo- 
tion picture people; but he had paid out 
rather a lot of money to a shyster on the 
threat of being smudged in court for mal- 
practice, and was really distraught when 
somebody sent him to Sanborn who, finding 
this one of the rare cases where a client was 
wholly without blame, threw away the rule 
book to get results. 

Now again Dr. Towers pleaded, “For 
heaven's sake, explain!” 


Sanborn lifted a slice of rye bread to see 
what was underneath. He picked out the 
pickle, ate that first, then bit into the cheese- 
on-rye, and chewed as he said, “Sit down, 
Doctor. Nothing to be nervous about. Re- 
lax, Have an olive?” He put a toothpick 
into an olive and offered it. The doctor 
turned away with a gesture of repugnance. 
Sanborn stuck it into his own mouth. a 

“Doctor, the only reason I didn’t get you * 
out of bed at three o'clock this morning is 
because I didn’t think far enough ahead. 
We're just twelve hours behind schedule, 
but it'll do nicely.” 

Dr. Towers thrust out his palms, implor- 
ingly. “What is it all about?” 

Sanborn bit into the other sandwich, took 
more milk. “First food today. Hungry.” 
When he had finished he offered the doctor 
a cigar which was refused’ so he lit it for 
himself. 

“Sanborn, I know I owe you a great deal, 
but you can’t expect me to do anything un- 
ethical like—like—” 

“Like what?” 

“Like pretending that a patient has been 
under my care when I haven’t even seen the 
woman!” The doctor’s hand flew over his 
head and he turned and strode across the 
room, 

“Oh, you will see her, all right. We'll 
take care of that. She was so drunk she 
won't know who did what.” Sanborn rested 
a hip on the corner of his desk. “It’s this 
way, Doctor. I don’t ask my clients to be 
lily-white—starve if I did!—but now and 
then when I find one that’s more blameless 
than usual, I’ll go farther than ordinary.” 

He stopped, letting that sink home and 

the agitated Dr. Towers knew what he 
meant; the shyster had even refunded most 
of his blackmail. 
’ “Now, Doctor, I’ve got one on my hands 
that’s nothing but a tormented unlucky kid. 
The people who control her money are 
stacking the cards to have her declared in- 
sane, and the little fool had played right 
into their hands. She isn’t crazy! She’s just 
a little bobby-socker who happens to have 
nice hosiery. 

“And I’ve got myself so badly involved 
that I can’t back up, but have to go on and 
I need help. She ran away from home yes- 
terday and the Burrintons called me in, 
then they got mad at something or other I 
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said and ordered me out of the house. But I 
was just lucky enough to catch up with the 
girl, and when I dragged ‘her into my office 
here this morning, nobody could have told 
whether she was drunk or drugged. I 
brought her out of it and everything would 
have been fine, but the police came in on an 
angle that has to do with some missing 
money. 

“They wanted to know where she was 
and, of course, I had to have her under 
2 doctor’s care. They asked the name of the 
doctor, and I had to pick out a first-class 
highly reputable man, so I gave yours. I’m 
playing as square with that girl as I ever 
played with anybody in my life. And are 
you going to back me up or not?” 

The talk of playing square hit the doctor 
hard; the shyster had refunded even more 
money than Sanborn took as his own fee. 

Dr. Towers stopped pacing to and fro. 
“Where is she?” 

“Out buying party clothes for a big date 
tonight.” 

“Sanborn, ate yoy in your right mind?” 

“She's going to a little dinner party, then 
I’m taking her home. She has to look damn’ 
sick when I do. I don’t know how good an 
actress she is, so maybe you'd better come 
along with me and slip her something that 
will make her feel bad. You ought to meet 
the Burrintons, anyhow, because they are 
going to pay your bill. I’ve already told 
them that she’s under your care.” 


¢ Bae doctor stood stock-still and glared in 
befuddlement. “Sanborn, I can’t be party 
to a thing like that! Just can’t! Why, you're 
not a rational human being! I have my pro- 
fessional reputation to consider!” 

Sanborn’s nod was sympathetic. “Of 
course! I know how it is. I’ve got a profes- 
sional reputation, too. Have to be very care- 
ful not to get caught off the chalk line! But 
you did come here when I called you 
and—” 

“I did not!” 

“Oh, yes. You're here, aren’t you? And 
you said she was to be kept quiet and under 


“no circumstances to be disturbed. That’s - 


why I told a little white fib to the family 
when I said I didn’t know where she was. 
Go ahead and say it now, then we can both 
be truthful when we say that’s what you 
said.” ee 


“But, Sanborn, I haven’t seen the 

“I put her under the care of a registered 
nurse. Just sit down a while; they'll be 
back. You can see her, then everything will 
be perfect, as long as you don’t answer the 
phone or let the police get to you, that is, 
for a day or two till it blows over.” 

Sue tapped on the door and came in with 
a telegram and, after she gave it to Sanborn, 
she turned brightly to Dr. Towers. “It’s 
awfully dear of you to help us out, Doctor!” 

He gazed at her in bewilderment and was 
stutteringly speechless. ‘‘B-b-but—” 

“Oh, there'll be no trouble, Doctor,” she 
assured him sweetly. “Mr. Sanborn never 
lets his friends get into trouble! It’s his busi- 
ness, you know, to keep people out of 
trouble. You can trust him, implicitly! 
Won't you, Doctor?” 

He drew a handkerchief and scrubbed his 
sweating palms, mumbled about “profes- 
sional deception” and “unethical conduct,” 
then declared that he certainly would not 
visit or accept a fee from the Burrintons. 

The telegram was from Brookline, Mass., 
and signed by the representative of a na- 
tional detective agency. Rand Karmody was 
certainly Randolph Durr Karmody, who 
had enlisted in the Marine Corps, Decem- 
ber, 1941, and had served in the South 
Pacific, being twice decorated before he 
was removed to a hospital at San Diego 
where, according to the latest information, 
he awaited discharge for physical disability. 
He was a member of the well-known Durr 
family. His father had been dead for many 
yeats. His mother died while he was over- 
seas and his stepfather had lately remarried. 
Karmody had been a freshman in Amherst 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. Family charac- 
ter on both sides of the best. Financial rat- 
ing of the Durr family above a million. His 
share in the mother’s estate was estimated 
to be well over a hundred thousand. 

Sanborn laid down the telegram, his eyes 
lingering on it as he said to himself, Peggy, 
it looks like you've hit the jackpot with the 
very first nickel! 


VIII 
| aoete came in with schoolgirl liveli- 


ness; her young vitality, the Swedish 
bath and the excitement of having dinner. 
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with Rand made her very unlikely a young 
lady who'd had a hangover at dawn. The 
clothes Sanborn had bought as a “disguise” 
weren’t becoming but she and Mrs. Martin 
had parcels in their arms, 

Sanborn said, “Miss Burrinton, this is 
Dr. Towers. You don’t remember, but 
thank him for making everything all right, 
because you were a very sick girl this morn- 
ing!” 


ER face fell in surprise; she couldn't 
dispute what he said because she 
didn’t remember, besides she wanted to 
forget what she did remember, and Dr. 
Towers spoke to her with embarrassed 
gravity and presently went away with the 
heart-heaviness of an honest man who 
wishes he'd had the resolution to say, 
“No!” 

When Sanborn talked with Peggy alone 
she flared angrily at the idea of returning 
home, and said she wouldn't, just wouldn’t! 
—and nobody could make her. 

“I'd never get away again! They'll put 
guards over me and call them nurses! I 
know and I'm afraid, and I won't go!” Ar- 
rogant stubbornness shadowed her face. 

He had begun to think it was a pretty 
face and liked the eager girlishness that had 
been aglow in her eyes. He took her by the 
arm, led her to the big mirror, lifted the 
tam from her head that was now covered 
with yellow curls. 

“Doesn't seem the same person you saw 
there this morning, does it? But you are 
acting the same. Just as ugly!” He gave her 
a cigarette, had her sit down and stood be- 
fore her. “But let’s get things straight. As 
a person, you mean nothing to me. But as a 
client, you are a rich girl and I’m a business 
man.” 

She stiffened to inquire acidly, “Haven’t 
I made enough of a payment to. begin 
with?” 

“That's just it, I don’t want to give it 
up and I want more to come.” She tried 
to say that nobody was asking him to give 
it up, but he told her to stay quiet and 
listen. 

“Go home for four months, then I can 
do something for you. I can’t now. The 
family knows I’ve got my hands on you and 
I have to turn you over to your guardian or 
Til be up for abduction myself!” 


Peggy shook her head violently. “I - 
won't!” 

“Don’t fidget and pay attention! Califor- 
nia has a cockeyed law which makes a girl 
a minor until she is twenty-one—unless she 
gets married! And she can marry at eighteen 
in spite of guardian, parents, or the devil! 
The minute you are eighteen I'll help you 
elope—providing, of course, you can finagle 


a proposal out of Rand tonight.” 


The minute he said it Sanborn wished he 
hadn’t, but he was tired, sour, cynical, and 
phrased it that way, making her furious. She 
flared, “I'll do nothing of the kind! I love 
him, and if he doesn’t love me—oh, why are 
you so perfectly horrible!” 

He ignored her wrathful eyes. ‘‘No doubt 
about it, your uncle now has all the evidence 
he needs to go into court and prove you 
are a moron; that is, if I testify that I 
dragged you out of Clary Lawton’s apart- 
ment. I might be hard to subpoena if you 
play the game as I say.” 

“What game?” 

“Go home and behave yourself.” 

“I won't! I’m free! I paid you to keep me 
free, hide me, and—” 

“Peggy, you're going to end up by making 
me work for Uncle Theodore to save my 
own neck. If you don’t do as I say, I'll have 
to do as he says—and help prove you're 
crazy. That’ll be easy!” His voice turned 
gentle. ““There’s also a chance of having 
your husband appointed as guardian, since 
he will be a high-type fellow like Rand.” 

“I'd love that!” she smiled, not angry 
now. 

“You won't get your estate until you are 
twenty-one, but you'll have all the allowance 
which, I suspect, hes been helping all the 
Burrintons. Won't that be a satisfaction?” 

Peggy said, “Yes!” bitterly. 


HE gave her the alternative of promising 

to return home or of not meeting Rand 
tonight, so she clenched her fists and jaws 
too and stared angrily at him, and her voice 
was sullen. “I suppose I'll have to.” 

He explained then that he knew she was a 
fine little actress. ‘“Good enough for the 
stage,” he insisted, not at all sure she was 
anything of the kind, but all women liked to 
be told so. “Do you think you can play a sick 
girl tonight well enough to fool the family?” 

“Going back will make me sick enough!” 
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“And I'll try to put Mrs. Martin over on 
the family. She zs a registered nurse. You are 
not supposed to like her and she thinks you 
are a mental case. Maybe your uncle will 
keep her on.” 

Peggy really hadn’t been attentive and 
got up and went to a window, looked down 
moodily into the Boulevard, then with her 
back to him asked, “How do you know Rand 
is a high-type boy?”” When Sanborn didn’t 
reply at once she turned and lashed out: 
“You said that to please me! To kid me! I 
don’t think I ought to trust even you! I know 
he is a fine boy, but you—you don’t know a 
damn’ thing about him and just said that to 
coax me to do what you want!” 

He drew the telegram. “I don’t often lie 
to people I take money from.” 

Peggy accepted it sulkily, shook it open, 
stared, and delight bloomed on her face. 
She reread the telegram, waved it, chanted, 
“Oh Ia, la Ia!” joyously, and after that 
ptessed the yellow paper under both hands 
to her breast and sat with eager attentive- 
ness to listen. 

He spoke with sobering. earnestness. 
“Here's how it is, Peggy. All the family and 
a policeman or two will nag the life out of 
you about where the money went. Tell ’em 
nothing! Don’t try to lie or you'll get tangled 
up. Be as sullen as you like. You never 
counted it, As far as you know, Uncle 
Theodore didn’t have what he claims. You 
stuffed it in your purse. You put the purse 
down here and. there about town. You 
landed in the South Sea Village because 
you'd heard of it. You sat at the bar and 
talked with strangers. Something happened, 
but you don’t remember what. You don’t 
even remember the doctor. Stick to that and 
don’t go into details and try to explain. 
You're not accusing anybody. Can you do 
it?” 

Her, “Of course!’’ sang with elation, 

“A couple more questions. What about 
your Cousin Gracia?” 

Peggy’s eyelids fell thoughtfully and she 
smoothed the telegram on her lap. “I don’t 
know.” The tawny eyes lifted. ‘Sometimes 
I like her and again I don’t. She hates Mrs. 
Theodore Burrinton and Mrs. . Burrinton 
hates her. I just won’t call Mrs. Burrinton 
‘aunt,’ and I make fun of how fat she is.” 

“Adorable child! But Gracia?” 

“She is the one who told me Uncle Theo- 


dore was going to try to prove that I am 
crazy. That was why doctors came when I 
wasn’t sick. She said in my place she would 
run away. She told me about you. That is 
why I came.” 

Sanborn took Peggy’s hand. “Don’t admit 
to anybody that you came to see me. Don’t 
admit it ever, to anybody! Will you not?” 

“If you say so, I won't ever, And I think 
Uncle Theodore is afraid of Aunt Isbel.” 

““Afraid’?” 

“They quarrel. I’ve hung over the stairs 
and couldn't hear much, but they quarrel 
about money. He likes Gracia. Uncle 
Gregory is a fuddled old nobody and I hate 
him because he’s always telling me I don’t . 
look well and must take care of my health.” 
Her voice was low, unexcited, rather as if 
relating something out of a book. Aunt 
Isbel has a temper, and does she drink!” 

“Teddy?” 

“Loathsome!” she said quietly, wrinkling 
her nose. “They all are when they try to act 
sweet and pet me though I know they'd all 
choke me if they could. Perhaps not Gracia. 
Uncle Gregory is only her stepfather, you 
know. Since she told me about you, I think 
she must be all right.” 


a tee Peggy and Mrs. Martin, with all 
their parcels, went in Sue’s car to Mrs. 
Mattin’s apartment on Yucca, Sanborn sat 
back in his swivel chair, tired, perspiring, 
thoughtful about the coming session with 
the Burrintons, and a dull glower was set on 
his face, 

Sue walked in with her hat on, the purse 
under her arm, and he growled, “Where 
do you think you're going?” 

“Home. It’s almost five.” 

“Clock-watcher!”” 

“T’ve had enough for one day, Mr. San- 
born, sir!’ 

He stared at Sue, his eyes stolid, hard, 
cold. “I’m going to take that Burrinton kid 
for a half-million. Then I can buy a truck 
garden and raise lettuce. Lettuce is good for 
people; full of vitamins!” 

Sue smiled. “And for ten dollars more 
than Peggy will pay, you’d be working for 
the family, I suppose?” 

“Sure ” 


oF you don’t like taking the spots off 
people's soiled linen, you'd make a grand 
floor-walker, Buck! You need a little more 
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belly, a frock coat and some gray about the 
temples. ‘Lingerie, third aisle to the right, 
Madam’!”’ Her voice sobéred. “Buck, you 
are taking fool chances. She is a minor!” 

“Time will fix that. Anyhow, I’m sorry 
for the kid.” 

“That you're going to take for a million?” 

“Half-million, I said. Think I’m greedy?” 

He streched his arms, yawned, told her, 
- “I’m tempted to try to get that kid into 
court and let her require an accounting of 
Trustee Burrinton. If his records aren't 
straight, that would knock him over as guar- 
dian too. But Burrinton also has his lawyers. 
I don’t like to throw my game into lawyers’ 
hands. They're too smart for me! Yet the 
Burrintons are plotting to get that estate. 
And I don’t dare tip off the District At- 
torney, or anybody. I'd be suspected of hav- 
ing a joker up my sleeve and making an 
underhanded play. If I knew a bunch of 
half-grown kids were planning to knock 
over the corner grocery, I’d be guilty as hell 
if I didn’t give warning, yet—who’s that 
coming in?” 

The door of the outer office had opened 
and closed. Sue stepped peeringly into view 
then started toward the two men who had 
come in, but she stopped suddenly and drew 
back with uneasy steps when she saw how 
their boldness was overlaid with stealth 
as they glanced warily in every direction 
while striding, almost breast to breast, into 
this room, and each had a hand thrust into 
a side pocket and the pocket bulged. 

“Buck!” she said in hushed warning but 
too late, and Sanborn didn’t move. He saw 
that these were over-dressed young fellows 
with hands on their guns. 


tyes coat was a dark green, his shoes 
white and tan, the trousers a light gray; 
and he wore a Panama hat with the brim 
turned down with dark eyes gleaming under 
the edge of the Panama as he moved as- 
sertively ahead of his companion in entering 
~ Sanborn’s office. He kept his eyes on Sanborn 
when he told Sue, “One side, Doll! One 
side and stay dumb!” Without looking be- 
hind he ordered, ‘Shut the door, Clanker! 
Lock it!” 

Clanker snapped, ‘‘Oke!”’ like something 
rehearsed. His was a dark tan coat, a tan 


cloth hat, tan shoes, and he kicked the door - 


with his heel, turned the lock and put his 


. puzzle 


back to it, He had a bleached-out sandy com- 
plexion, his nose wasn’t long and he 
breathed through his mouth; the blue eyes 
were menacingly wide and uneasy. 

Sanborn’s feet remained on a corner of 
his desk and his fingertips touched beneath 
his chin. The fellow in the green coat 
snapped, “Sanborn?” but Sanborn continued 
to stare at the man’s tie, not replying. -~ 

“You are Sanborn?” the green one asked 
harshly, trying for a hard nonchalance. 

Even then Sanborn didn’t look directly at 
the man’s face, but at the tie: it was green 
and had yellow spots; egg yolk hadn't been 
splattered there but that was how it ap- 
peared. “Who the hell are you fellows?” 

“A couple of Clary Lawton’s friends!” the 
green one snarled. 

“From Chicago!” added the tan one at 
the door, sounding proud of it. 

“Didn’t know he had any friends!” 

The bleached-looking sandy man yipped, 
“Don’t take his lip, Bumper!” 

Bumper snarled, “I’m handlin’ this!” and 


~ slouched up to the desk with, “Oh, tough 


y, heh?” 

“Ask your friend Lawton!” Sanborn still 
didn’t meet his eyes but watched the spotted 
tie. 

“Oh, yeah?” Bumper grinned evilly as, 
with a slow-motion pull, he drew the gun 
from the side coat pocket and watched to 
see how Sanborn would like the look of 
that; but it was quite as if Sanborn didn’t 
even notice though Bumper twisted his 
mouth to bite hard on, “This is a great little 
soft’ner-up of tough guys!” 

Sanborn’s fingertips stayed together and, 
with disconcerting steadiness, he continued 
to stare at the necktie while he said, “That's 
a thirty-eight Colt, Detective Special. 
Sometimes called a ‘belly gun.’ And you're a 
damn’ fool to carry it in a side pocket with- 
out having the hammer spur filed off. Try 
to draw fast and it'll snag.” 

Bumper’s scowl was as impatient and 
as an actor’s who finds the script 
being juggled; then he tried some sarcasm 
with, ‘Thanks, Pal! Thanks a lot, but I'll 
get by!” In a rising voice, “Now look here, 
Sanborn! You snitched thirty-five grand off 
Lawton last night and we've come for it! 
What you say?” 

“That he’s a liar!” 

“Oh, I see! You wanta argue! Hear that, 
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Clanker? The guy’s arguin’!” 
leveled out the short-barreled gun. “How 
about it, Pal?” 

Sue squeaked and clapped a hand to her 
mouth. 

Clanker twisted his mouth to tell her, 
“Pipe down, Skirt, or I'll smack you!” 

Buck was unhurriedly moving his feet 
from the desk and he raised his hands sub- 
missively as he straightened in the chair, 
then slowly pushed the chair back a little, 
but his eyes didn’t leave the Bumper’s neck- 
tie though he said, ““Lawton’s put one over 
on you!” 


pers left hand went up and in- 

quiringly touched the necktie as if 
something must be wrong, then he used 
more of his sarcasm “Did he now? He tells 
it one way. You tell it another. How about 
takin’ a little ride, huh? Gettin’ together 
with Clary and talkin’ it over, friendly-like, 
huhn?” 

Sanborn’s hands were raised, palms-out, 
shoulder-high, but otherwise he appeared so 
unconcerned that the Bumper commented 
ominously, ‘You act like this was maybe 

_ something not serious, Sanborn?” 

“Does it interest you to know that Law- 
ton’s going to be nailed for kidnaping?” 

“Not a bit! That’s his worry! We come to 
collect thirty-five grand you highjacked! Do 
we get it or do you get this!’’ He hunched a 
little and pushed the gun forward, his eyes 
narrowing. 

Now Sanborn’s stare went directly to 
Bumpet's face, ‘For a couple of smart boys, 
you've been taken. Lawton owes you money, 
and he also wants to even up with me for 
working him over last night, and he hasn’t 
got the guts to make the try himself! Of 
course, I took the money off him! I didn’t 
snitch it. Do you think I’m dumb? There’s 
the phone! Call the Burrintons and ask if 
that thirty-five wasn’t returned this morn- 
ing.” 

oe was now tensely quiet in the room as 
the two crooks studied Sanborn’s face. Sue 
stood rigidly and held her breath while her 
heart pounded like fleeing hoofs; she 
anxiously knew that Buck was resourceful, 
tricky, dangerous, and he could bluff like the 
devil; but there was no way out of this 
one, not with two men who stood well 

_apart, both with drawn guns. 


Bumper | 


“It’s a stall!” said Clanker, fiercely but 
unsure. 

The Bumper glowered, not wanting to 
believe but having doubts; so he set his face 
menacingly and held the gun level while he 
rounded a far corner of the desk to reach 
toward the phone. His eyes were bright as an 
angry snake’s. 

“All right, I'll phone! ’F I hear, ‘No!’ you 
get this—see?” He thrust the gun forward 
but the menace had no force because San- 
born didn’t seem to take notice, but rum- 
bled, not softly: 

“Use your head, fella! They’re million- 
aires, the Burrintons! They sent me to find 
the girl and the money, I’ve got a reputation 
to keep up. So I prove I’m good by bringing 
it all in, girl and money too! Then I sock 
"em any fee I want. What's thirty-five thou- 
sand to millionaires that are afraid of pub- 
licity? There’s the phone. The number is 
Axter 2329. Call it!” 

Bumper’s hand fell from the phone. He 
probably had touched it only as bluff any- 
how, and he peered at Sanborn’s knotted 


face, but that didn’t help, so he looked 


around inquiringly toward the Clanker and 
the room blew up, or that was how it 
seemed. ers 

Clanker yelled, but the Bumper had 
sensed danger too, and was turning before 
the startled cry reached him. Clanker fired 
with a quick unaimed jerk and the bullet 
gouged the desk’s top, then its richochet 
ripped through a venetian blind, and, break- 
ing glass, out of the window. The Bumper 
also fired at about the same instant but too 
late because Sanborn had leaped as if thrown 
headlong across the desk’s corner, both 
hands snatching; and one of the hands was 
on the Bumper’s wrist and had turned the 
gun aside as it went off, Then Sanborn gave 
a wrenching twist that pulled a screeched 
oath from the thug’s mouth. 

Sue had screamed. Clanker spluttered 
curses as he hunched over, gun-arm out, but 
Sanborn was clear of the desk and on his 
feet and the Bumper’s gun was on the floor; 
and the Bumper himself couldn’t even gasp 
because the crotch of Sanborn’s driving right 
hand had hit his throat on the Adam’s- 
apple with full force, then fastened like 
teeth, and the Bumper’s body was before 
him like a shield. 

Clanker crouched in a hesitant sidle for an 


aimed shot, and his hand was shaking. Sue’s 
se flew flat into his face with a two- 
swing, and its stinging smack half- 
blinded him and jarred his tan hat forward 
over his face; and his gun went off again, 
and again Sue shrieked. 

She sounded and looked as if she had 
been shot. Clanker knocked off his hat to 
clear his eyes, then jumped for the door 
where he pawed and jerked at the handle, 
forgetting that he had turned the lock; and 
before he could turn it again he was smashed 
against the door by the hurtling impact of 
the Bumper’s body. Sanborn heaved him 
from his feet and through the air as a 
furious wrestler throws a man he hates. 

Clanker and the Bumper went to the floor 
together and Sanborn, scarcely pausing, 
swooped down and took up Clanker’s gun 
and cracked him over the head with it to 
make sure that he would lie still, then he 
lunged at Sue, his‘ face distorted by the 
thought that she had been shot. 

She gasped and shook her head and mum- 
bled, ‘I’m all right, Buck,” but her legs were 
weak; and, when he saw that she wasn’t 
hurt, he thrust her into a chair and went 
back to where the two men lay inert in 
angular sprawls, like dead men; and he 
looked them over and felt like breaking 
223 necks, and would have if Sue had been 
shot. ; 


E police arrived and Sanborn told them 
how it had been. They looked at the 
bullet marks in the room and made notes 
with stolid approval; and they didn’t know 
the bozos but gathered up the guns to be 
checked for any “murder” bullets that may 
have come from them. An ambulance was 
summoned to take them away and the be- 
spectacled interne gave them a cursory look- 
ing over and said that he thought both of 
them would be good boys for a long, long 
time. 

Before they left the tall Captain Dowell 
showed up. He had caught it on the radio 
of his car and was curious but his attitude 
was entirely unofficial, though without ask- 
ing anybody he stepped into the guest 
room, took a look around and came out, 
closing the door. He made no comment until 
the others had gone, then was gravely 
pleasant with: 

“Sanborn, no use to question you. You 
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know more answers than the Quiz Kids! But 
Y’ll tell you something. The Burrintons think 
you did grab that money from Lawton last 
night. Lawton had Teddy, Jr., on the phone 
today and told him so.” 

Sanborn’s smile was slow. “I wish I had, 
but if I had I wouldn’t offer to split with 
you!” 

Captain Dowell understood and didn’t © 
quite smile though he said softly, ““Thanks, 
Sanborn!” He indicated the next room. 
“About that girl? I suppose Dr. Towers had - 
her removed since I talked with you?” 

“No, oh no, She was feeling so much 
better—hungry, you know!—that the nurse 
took her out to dinner. I’m meeting them, 
then on to the Burrinton’s.” 

“Didn't you tell them this morning you 
didn’t know where she was?” 

“That's absolutely right, Captain! I didn’t - 
want that bunch of fuddle-duddies crowding 
in here on me all day. It wasn’t particularly 
bright of me to say a thing like that, but 
I said it, and did everything I could to make 
it stick. The girl’s had the best possible care 
and I’m taking her home.” ;, 

Captain Dowell nodded with level eyes, 
his smile lingering. “I was assigned to find 
the money, not the girl, though what she 
can tell me may help. And she was a mighty 
sick girl, or so I understood, when I caught 
up with the doctor, not a half-hour ago. 
He seemed pretty nervous over her-—um—_ 
condition, I suppose. Very nervous after I 
got him to tell me where she was. Did he 
pull a boner?” 

Sanborn grinned. ‘‘He wasn’t supposed to 
tell anybody until at least tomorrow where 
she had been!” i 

Captain Dowell peas neither friendly 
nor unfriendly as he said, “Sanborn, you 
play with fire, but I’ve always found that 
you played fair in the long run. You do a 
lot of things that I like though I may not 
approve of your methods, That’s why I’m 
willing to think the best I can of you un- 
til I know better. As for instance, whére the 
thirty thousand really went to. So long.” 

When he had gone Sue let herself go limp 
in the soft-seated arm-chair, her legs out, 
her arms down, her head over to one side 
with the hair hanging loose. She groaned, 
“So nice of him to leave us something to 
worty about! We didn’t have a thing, not a 
thing!” 
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Then she roused up accusingly. “You, 
with a hundred guns or something like it! 
in that closet and can shoot like you can! 
Yet you let a couple of cheap crooks walk 
in and catch you with your pants down! I’m 
still scared sick!” 

Sanborn took up his coat, slipped it on. 
“All right, snap out of it, Red! Come along 
and I'll put you on a bus. Or maybe go for 
a taxi—even though you did squeal like 
you'd been hurt! Would take you home, but 
this is my big evening!” 

Sue said, “Damn you!” petulantly, then 
got up and went to a mirror where she put 
her hair in order and wondered what a girl 
would have to do besides being shot and 
maybe die, to make him act human. 


IX 


N the small third-floor-back apartment on 
Yucca, Mrs. Martin had pressed and 
ironed and pinned and stitched to get the 
girl ready, and Peggy was aglow with nerv- 
ous happiness but her fingers were like 
icicles when she greeted Sanborn, He knew 
little about women’s clothes though he al- 
ways looked carefully and liked some better 
than others, and he liked this evening gown 
of opalescent blue with the mist of tulle 
floating about her shoulders, and small blue 
gimnacks lay like jewels in her newly waved 
yellow hair. 
' He took her arm. “Step fast, Little Lady; 
we're losing time.” 

Peggy said, “Oh, wait!” and pulled from 
him to put her arms about the scrawny Mrs. 
Martin and kissed that tightly wrinkled 
mouth, 

They drove to a hilltop house, once a large 
private home of the chateau type, now an 
os aneumay a cep ages where parties who 
didn’t want to be seen in public could meet 
in privacy and dine together. He was greeted 
at the side door by a small sleek fat man 
who discreetly gave the impression of not 
looking anybody in the face; and so couldn’t 
possibly testify that he had ever seen the 
person if he should be called as a witness 
in a divorce suit. He led the way upstairs on 
thick carpets through a vague twilight 
where muffled service sounds were faintly 
heard, and when he had opened a door he 
retired at once. 

Rendolph Durr Karmondy was seated 


across the room. He dropped his cigarette 
into a tubular tray and stood up, very much 
as if in the presence of a commanding of- - 
ficer. McKay also arose slowly and eased 
his way along the wall to the door, un- 
obtrusively withdrawing. 

Rand’s taut face was eager, doubtful, half- 
shamed; and Peggy paused hoveringly, her 
eyes bright and big, and she met Rand’s 
stare until somehow, wordlessly, each ap- 
praised the other of what was heart-deep. 

“Rand!” she said and put out her arms, 
going toward him; and.he came to her with 
a whispered, “Peggy!” They stood together . 
in silent embrace, as much alone as if on a _ 
cloud in the sky. 

Sanborn smiled wryly, leaning afar to set 
a small alarm clock on the table cloth, and 
after that he backed up on tiptoes, but 
paused to press a button just inside the door 
that McKay held open; then they went out 
quite furtively and closed the door. 

“Good-lookin’ kid, don’t you think?” 
McKay asked. 

“Rand or the girl?” 

“Both!” 

They'd stopped at the head of the dim 
stairs, waiting; and Sanborn told him: 
“You're always good-looking when you're 
young and crazy with love. The Lord has to 
do something to compensate for a lack of 
brains! The boy’s just out of a hospital and 
into a busted-up lurid world, and she’s out 
of a madhouse—so they click! Each needs 
somebody to hold the other up and, they 
don’t know it, but almost anybody would 
do! ‘Love’ means you need a crutch. Don’t 
let it get you, Mac, ever!” 

The sleek little man came up the stairs 
and beckoned. Sanborn and McKay took 
off their coats and dined alone in a small 
private room that had subdued lights and 
red drapes. After that Sanborn stretched out 
on a chair, put his feet on another. “I need 
to recuperate for a battle-royal with the 
Burrintons!” 

Sanborn tapped on the door before the 
alarm went off and Rand opened it. His 
smile was frank and boyish and pain-bitter 
lines that had hardened his face were, if not 
gone, relaxed. 

“I haven't thanked you yet, Mr. Sanborn, 
and can’t—I don’t know any of the right 
words!” He put what he meant into the 
handshake, = 
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When Sanborn turned to Peggy and said, 
“Up-a-dee, Maiden! Up-a-dee! The party's 
over and Cinderella has to get back = rigs 
and ashes!” she be to t playfully, 
then realized that se Be ne saiteed over 
and her face fell. “Four months!” she in- 
toned as if it meant for life. 

Rand stopped with an arm about her and 
said softly. “Months or years, you are all I 
want!” And after passing a hand over her 
hair he kissed the blonde head, then helped 
her from the chair. “Orders are orders, 
darling, and it is for Mr. Sanborn to give 
them.” His smile was charming as he led 
her from the chair. “She has told me how 
it was, and is, and. I have advised her to 
do whatever you say, And you will, won't 
you, Peggy?” 

She nodded unhappily. They said good- 
bye in a long tight hug, and her downcast 
eyes were tearful as she turned away, let- 
ting Sanborn guide her; and when they were 
out of the door she didn’t look up as she 
murmured, “I have never been happy be- 

- fore!” 

McKay paused to tell Rand, “Everything 
is taken care of, so pull for home and roll 
in.” “Home” was the Sanborn duplex. “I’m 
drivin’ the boss tonight from here on.” 

Sanborn had expected a troublesome 
scene when they returned to Mrs. Martin's 
but it wasn’t that way at all. Peggy, with 
submissive inertness, permitted herself to 
be despoiled and made no complaint. She 
had her memories and, far off—four 
months!—her expectations. 

Sanborn used the phone to call the Bur- 
rintons and say that he was on his way. Mrs. 
Martin hurried deftly. Heavy towels, rung 
dry but steaming, were placed over Peggy’s 

- head, then the damp hair was combed into 
straight lines and tied behind her head; the 
make-up was scrubbed from her face, the 
polish on her nails ruined; and Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s care for detail pricked runs into the 
golden silk stockings. Peggy was put back 
into the rumpled print dress and jacket. 
She looked frowsy and seemed really un- 
well. The hat was left off and a steamer rug 
thrown about her, and when Sanborn took 
her up in his arms she was shivering. _ 

The Burrintons had rather a heavy flutter 
when they gathered in the entrance hall, 
following the vivid Gracia, who came so 
quickly to the door at the sound of the bell 


that the butler stopped in the background 
with the look of solemnly sulking, 

Sanborn carried Peggy like a sick child, 
cradling her in his arms. Mrs, Burrinton, 
with her child’s face painted up like a 
Christmas doll, bulged close to exclaim, 
“Poor, poor darling! Oh, speak to me! 
Speak to me!” and was ready to sob. 


_A UNT ISBEL’S dark glance struck slant- 
ingly at her pouter-breasted sister-in- 
law as if critical of bad acting. 

Peggy opened her eyes vacantly and 
wouldn't speak, being dumbly sick at heart, 
and when Mrs. Burrinton kissed her as if 
trying to bite, Peggy closed her eyes with 
the weariness of one who didn’t care 
whether she lived or died. 

Again Sanborn felt that he was among 
amateur actors, excepting Gracia who may 
not have been acting at all, and possibly the 
long-legged Isbel who didn’t impress him 
as an amateur. Half-fuddled Uncle Gregory 
held his high-ball glass and _peeringly 
mumbled, “Bad, oh bad!” Teddy, Jr., rose 
on tip toes for a look over his mother’s 
shoulder, then eyed Sanborn with uneasy 
purposefulness and turned away, going up 
a couple of steps on the stairs where he 
slouched against the banisters and sur- 
veyed the scene, rather as if off stage and 
awaiting a cue that he dreaded. 

Gracia pressed near Sanborn, so near he 
felt the warmth of her body, and the excit- 
ing perfume, as her pale face lifted inquir- 
ingly, seeming to ask something confiden- 
tial. 

Uncle Theodore was near too, and re- 
garded Sanborn with stern disfavor before 
he gazed in ponderous sadness at Peggy’s 
death-like immobility, and when he made 
inquiries about her illness, Sanborn referred 
him to the nurse. 

Mrs. Martin at once said sharply, “After 
you've been drunk, you always feel bad, 
think you're going to die, or think you want 
to! There’s really nothing wrong with her 
except up here!” She tapped her own fore- 
head, making it as unsubtly direct as that. 

Uncle Theodore fumbled for the pince- 
nez and studied the nurse’s sourly withered 
face as if she were something interesting 
under a microscope. 

Gracia had groped under the rug for 
Peggy’s hand and said in soft anxiousness 
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‘that itt was cold as ice, and asked Sanborn 


to follow her upstairs; but Uncle Theodore 
at once thrust out his arms, demanding his 
niece. 

Sanborn felt that somebody ought to 
shout, “Action! Camera!” 

Mrs. Burtinton, following her husband, 
turned and said, “Will the nurse please 
come,” 

The nurse marched forward, her steps 
brisk and short, her wrinkled mouth tightly 
pursed. : 

Gracia hesitated with something as yet un- 
said to Sanborn, then went to the stairs and 
Teddy made way without looking at her, 
but he scowled at her back after she passed, 
then averted his face quickly when Gracia 
stopped on the landing and thoughtfully 
gazed down at him. 

Aunt Isbel touched Sanborn’s arm with 
a long forefinger, the nail as pointed as an 
instrument used for stabbing and as red as 
if. it had been lately used. “I don’t know 


what we would have done without you, Mr. 


Sanborn!’ she said intimately, and the look 
from under her tinted eyelids said more than 
that, and might have been explicit, but 
Gregory rattled the ice in his empty glass 
as he bumbled, “All that money, Sanborn. 


- Thousands! important, uh? What'd you 


if 


think, uh? Where'd it go?” 

Sanborn, now reminded of what the po- 
lice captain had told him, thought, So ¢hat’s 
it! They are trying to put me on the spot. 
All right, here goes! He glowered as he 
stepped toward ‘Teddy and let him have it 
with: ; 

“Tm told that Clary Lawton is friend 
enough of yours to ee and say I took 
thirty-five thousand dollars away from him 
last night! Do you believe it?” 

Teddy jerked at his breath like a man 
who is slipping into ice water. 

Aunt Isbel exclaimed, ‘““Why, Teddy! A 
thing like that of Mr. Sanborn? You never 
mentioned it to us!” 

“By thunder, no! 
Gregory bleated. 

The family, at least not all of them, 
didn’t seem as informed as Captain Dowell 
had implied; and Sanborn judged young 
Teddy's discomfiture then hit him again, 


No, you didn’t!” 


“You were keeping it all to yourself, hm? « 


Thought I'd divide with you on the quiet if 
you kept your mouth shut? Is that it?” 
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Teddy tried to show anger but his eyes 
slid away from Sanborn’s glower as his 
muffled stammer made confused denials, 
then with sulky wrath he wanted to know 
who the hell had said he’d talked with Law- 
ton. 

“The police!” 

“They're lyin’!” he shouted and looked 
defiant, 

Gracia turned on the landing and came 

.down slowly. “But, Teddy, why would the 
police say a thing like that if it weren’t true 
and they knew it?” And her voice had the 
over-cultured aloofness of one condescend- 
ing to speak to an inferior, and it maddened 
Teddy as she very well knew it would. 

He gave her a hateful look, said, “Damn 
you!” and at once busied himself with a 
cigarette, snapping the lighter repeatedly 
under his lowered face before a flame ap- 

eared. 

“I have asked you a fair question, 
Teddy,” Gracia told him. 

His frown was sulkily evasive as he told 
her to go to hell, and stalked away, out of 
the front door, bareheaded. 

They watched him go and when the door 
had closed, Aunt Isbel spoke softly: “It 
isn’t a pleasant statement to make, Mr. San- 
born, but perhaps I should tell you that 
young Theodore’s denials are not always 
dependable!” . 

Gregory mumbled something about the 
world being full of liars; awful place, the 
world, and shook his head as he shuffled off, 
nursing the empty glass. 

Aunt Isbel added, “Teddy is a spoiled 
young man, Mr. Sanborn. Vindictive and 
malicious! It’s so distressing! I’d better go 
up and help see about Peggy.” 

Mother and daughter passed at the foot 
of the stairs and touched hands, not speak- 
ing, but the oor seemed to signify under- 
standing and affection. 


ees Gracia came straight to Sanborn 
* 4 and gazed up at him with unsmiling 
quietness, and. the reserve she showed 
seemed belied by the perfume she used, and 
the theatrical flare of her appearance. She 
was as full of lure as a magnet and if she 
didn’t know it she was stupid, and she was 
not stupid. 
“Tt was I,” she said simply, “who in- 
formed the police that Lawton talked with 
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Teddy today. I happened to be on the ex- 
tension upstairs. They were very friendly 
_ and Teddy promised to have it out with 
you, and he is a very mean fellow.” 

That was all; no embarrassment about 
having listened in; she didn’t add anything 
about Teddy having been revealed as a liar, 
and she asked for no commendation. 

“What did you tell the police?” 

“I said I was a maid here and thought it 
would interest them. Now let us go where 
we can talk before Uncle Theodore corners 

ou.” 

- She led him down the stairs into a large 
expanse of playroom or dance floor, and 
around past the stairs and into a club- 
sized lounge where the lights were on and a 
tray with bottles and glasses had been 
placed. Only two glasses on the tray, so he 
guessed that this was not where the Burrin- 
tons intended to talk with him, but that 
Gracia had fore-thoughtfully made prepara- 
tions for her own private interview. 

The bulky red leather chairs had a too- 
bright unused sheen; they were old but not 
worn. Two or three glass-eyed deer heads 
were mounted on the walls, stuffed duck 
and mountain quail perched about, also a 
grouse or two, their glossy feathers overlaid 
with dust; and a tuna that looked badly 
baked was on the polished slab above the 
fireplace. Old Jack had insisted that his 
sons make the pretense of being sportsmen; 
he was a fellow who'd had profit and fun 
out of killing things. 

Guns were racked behind a glass case 
and, next to a pretty girl, Sanborn would 
rather have looked at guns; but the pretty 
* girl stood soberly before him and her dark 
eyes ran studyingly about his face before she 
met his look and lifted a hand to his cheek. 
Without reluctance, Gracia yielded to the 
kiss she had invited and she was intensely 
responsive, then put his arm from about her 
waist, saying, “Mustn’t any more now! 
Somebody may come! But you do trust me, 
don’t you, Buck?” 

“Nobody more, ever!” he said. 

She smiled slowly and her enticement 
came at him like a net being cast. 

After that, while she was pouring the 
drinks, a large one for him, small for her- 
self, she murmured, “It’s too bad Peggy 
didn’t go to see you, Buck, like I wanted her 
to.” She faced him and sighed, offering the 


drink. “If she only had! All this distress 
wouldn’t have been. What are we going to 
do now?” She stressed “we” inclusively. 

He looked at the drink, tasted it, then in 
a lovvered voice told her, “If we are in this 
together, put your cards on the table!” 

Gracia’s dark eyes were warm with trust- 
ing puzzlement as she asked, “Cards, Buck?” 

“Motives, hopes—facts, Ladybird. I can’t 
work blindfolded! How am I going to do 
what you want if I don’t know what you 
want?” 

“What would you do—for me, Buck?” 
she asked, whisperingly. 

“Anything!” He set his glass down, 
looked into her face, and saw that not an 
eyelid flinched when he asked, “We're in 
this for ourselves, aren’t we? You are smart 
and I know how to mark the cards. Don’t 
look so blank, sweetheart, You know what 
I mean!” 

“But, Buck, how can I know?” 

“Let’s begin at the beginning. Why did 
you send—I mean try to send Peggy to 
me?” 

“I thought you could help her. That’s 
why, honestly.” 

“Help, how? Theodore’s her guardian 
and she’s under-age, and you knew I 
couldr’t keep her, not for long. So why? 
You've got brains as well as beauty in every 
inch of your body, so play fair. What did 
you have in mind?” 


RACIA’S voice was steadily quiet with, 

“I hoped that when you heard Peggy’s 

story, and my confirmation of it, that you. 

could do something for the child, even to 

getting Uncle Theodore removed as guard- 
jan.” 


“How the devil could I get him re- 
moved?” 

“But poor Peggy isn’t anything like crazy. 
And it’s shameful, what Uncle Theodore 
intends to do!” 

“Right!” he said and his thoughts went 
spinning into the guess that Cousin Gracia 
knew how generously grateful impression- 
able Peggy would be after she came into het 
inheritance, if Gracia had helped her to get 
control of that inheritance. That was the 
least admirable motive he could think of, 
and even with Gracia he made himself 
think of it. 

He really didn’t know whether she was 
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trying to poke her fingers in his eyes or not. 
A quite peculiar set-up here. The Burrinton 
families didn’t appear cordial, yet the Greg- 
oty branch seemed quite possessively at 
home in Theodore’s house though their own 
was next door on this private estate. 

Now a look of hard amusement lay over 
his face as he leaned close and said with 
friendly roughness, “You'll get nowhere by 
holding out on me. So let’s have it.” 

Her voice was gentle. “Have what, 
Buck?” 

“Darling, if you are going to tell me that 
you love Peggy and don’t give a damn about 
her money, I'll gladly give you back your 
kisses and call the whole thing off because 
I won't believe it!” 

His grin brought no response. Gracia 
looked at him, just looked, showing nothing 
but mild mystification. “I don’t understand, 
really.” 

“I’m a business man, Honnybunch! A 
business man is out to make money because 
there’s always some woman he'd like to 
spend it on and please. Look in the mirror 
and you'll know why! Now do you under- 
stand?” 

“Please, Buck, I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“You're lying, of course,” he said good- 
humoredly. “No law against it if you aren’t 
under oath! You are secretary to Uncle 
Theodore, but now quite recently you've de- 
cided that the proper thing is to get Peggy 
out from under his thumb. Why just re- 
cently?” 

“It’s been getting worse and worse, until 
something has to be done! I couldn’t think 
of anything better than having her go to 
-you, Buck.” She slowly finished her drink, 
touched her mouth with a small handker- 
chief. “One thinks of things a long time 
before deciding to do them.” 

Sanborn decided that he would hit her as 
hard as he could and see what happened. 
“Now I’m going to tell you something that 
you already know!” He was making a guess 
but he made it with assurance and if he 
guessed right, fine. If he didn’t, perhaps she 
would be angry enough to show where he 
was wrong. So he asked, “If he has Peggy 
- declared incompetent, that will do a lot to 
put him in full control of the property, 
won't it?” 

Gracia continued to look at him and said 


nothing, but he felt that she was tense, 
braced against what he might still say; and 
he said: 

“Look here, you know Uncle Theodore is 
doing underhanded finagling of some kind. 
Stealing from the estate? No? I'll say, 
‘Yes!’ And he’s dividing with your family, 
too. If the truth ever comes out, Peggy will 
learn that you've all been chiseling on her, 
then she won't love you like you want her 
to! But if you can get him removed as 
guardian without anybody but Peggy—and 
me!—knowing that your pretty little hand 
pulled the strings, Peggy will love and re- 
ward you! Come on, don’t look so mad 
about it. I admire cleverness. Are you that 
clever?” 

Her voice frigidly intoned, “You are 
positively detestable!”’ 

She was angered but he couldn’t detect 
whether or not she was also afraid, so he 
shrugged a shoulder, took up his drink, 
sipped with his eyes peering over the brim. 
He told her easily, “Yes, sweetheart, you are 
beautiful and I'll fall hard—but not with 
my eyes closed! You see, darling, I’m the 
sort of guy that sells out to the highest bid- 
der, always! And nobody can bid higher 
than you—if you want it that way! So 
what?” 

Her face had the drawn tenseness of a 
gambler who has made a desperate throw, 
and the silence was as though they waited 
for the dice to stop rolling; then, abruptly, 
friendliness hummed in warning “Shh-h-h!” 
as her fingers touched him  silencingly. 
“Somebody is coming.” A quick smile 
offered forgiveness with the murmur, “You 
are wonderful, Buck! And you almost 
fooled me because I thought you really 
meant it, and I couldn’t have loved you if 
you did!” 


x 


fhe butler appeared in the doorway, His 
interruption was unwelcome yet Gracia’s 
“Yes, Hilary?” was gentle and encouraging. 

Sanborn’s eyes lingered aslant on her pale 
face; she wasn’t in the least flighty but was 
unpredicable and he wondered if she really « 
liked Hilary or wanted to be liked by the 
servants in a household where she wasn’t 
entirely welcome. His guess was that the 
Burrintons were tied up together in distrust- 
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ful intimacy, even collusion, because of 
what they could get out of Peggy. 

When Hilary said that Mr. Burtinton 
waited in the library to speak with Mr. San- 
born, Gracia held out her hand and smiled. 
“If I don’t see you again tonight, Mr. San- 
born, good-bye; and you know how much I 
do thank you for the wonderful care you 
have taken of Peggy!” She wasn’t calling 
him “Buck” in front of servants, and he 
might have thought her smile faintly ironi- 
cal if he had previously detected anything 
about her that indicated a sense of irony. 
What he was most aware of was that he had 
never known a woman who could appear so 
passively cool and be so actively enticing. 

On the way upstairs to the library San- 
born said, “Hilary, any time you want to 
make a hundred dollars, look me up and 
give me the lowdown.” 

The butler paused, plump, solemn, blank. 
“ “Lowdown,” sir?” 

“There’s a tangle here. I’d like to know 
who’s who, what’s what and why! It will be 
entirely through your indiscretion if anyone 
ever learns that we have met privately.” 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing, sir!” 

“Of course not! I’m the one who's 
thought of it! A hundred dollars!” 


pie heey stood with ponderous sul- 
lenness before the fireplace and swung 
his eye-glasses round and round on their 
black ribbon. He had no intention of try- 
ing to be pleasant and used both hands to 
set the glasses astride his nose, then re- 
garded Sanborn coldly before he said, “Take 
a chair.” It was a command rather than an 
invitation and given in the manner of one 
who means to dominate the situation. 

After that he strode forward, drew him- 
self up, announced, “Sanborn, I want to 
hear all the details about Margaret’s un- 
happy experience.” 

A reasonable request, but his attitude was 
that of a judge already confirmed in his mis- 
. givings. Sanborn wondered if Peggy had 
been tricked into spilling some beans. Could 
be! If so, the District Attorney would listen 
to Uncle Theodore’s complaint with solici- 
tous attentiveness. Or perhaps a family con- 
ference had skeptically discussed the too- 
patness of her rescue. Sanborn knew it was 
really demanding a lot for anybody to be- 
lieve his unplausible story. He had made it 


up as a bluff; bluff was the only way to 


- make it stand up. 


He was dead tired, too, long without 
sleep and under strain, but now he assumed 
a patience he did not feel and in no way 
seemed to take notice of Burrinton’s un- 
friendliness as he related how it had been, 
or at least how he wanted the Burrintons to 
believe it had been. His voice even took on 
a mild rumble, very like a soothing purr, as 
he explained: 

“It happens that a couple of my people 
called me over to the South Seas Village 
about a party I’d been engaged to keep an 
eye on. It was just a matter of loafing there 
with drinks until the party moved, then pin 
on the tail, But I got interested in a girl at 
the bar who was noticeably out of place and 
spending money. Lots of money. Anybody 
could tell she didn’t belong. Too young 
and hadn’t the manner. There was a young 
fellow alongside of her who looked all 
right, and after a time they started to leave, 
and both were pretty drunk. 

“Then, Burrinton, I saw something hap- 
pen. A man that I know for one of the 
ctummiest crooks in Hollywood horned in, 
got the girl’s purse out of which she had 
been paying for drinks with twenty-dollar 
bills, shoved her companion aside and 
headed her for a taxi. Somehow, right then, 
I remembered what you had told me about 
your niece. Coincidences do happen, you 
know. Anyhow, I knew that any young de- 
cent-looking girl was in bad hands if Clary 
Lawton had a hold on her. 

“I decided to trail Lawton and maybe 
have a little talk with him. Your niece was 
drunk and he carried her up to his room and 
I tagged them, When I caught up with 
him, she was blotto on the bed and he'd 
gone through her things, and her name was 
in her purse. We had a showdown and he 
lost, but all the money I recovered was just 
about five thousand.” 

Sanborn then took two neatly tied pack- 
ages from his pockets and laid them on the 
library table. “There’s the money and all 
the money I got out of Lawton’s room. You 
can count it whenever you like.” 

Burrinton looked as if he would like to 
count it now, but he remained standing with 
the air of a severe judge and disbelief was 
on his face, 

Sanborn said, “Yes, I know, Lawton’s 
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. claim is that I recovered it all. He even 
went so far as to deceive a couple of his 
friends into calling on me this afternoon to 
demand that I give it to them. You can ask 
the police what happened! Of course, one 
reason Lawton is lying like that is to make 
my testimony look bad when you haul him 
in for abduction and robbery, or even kid- 
naping. You are going to do something 
about that, aren’t you?” : 


BS twiddled nervously with 
his eye-glasses and his, “Possibly,” was 
evasive. 

Sanborn almost rose from the chair. “Oh, 
you're going to let him ‘off because he’s a 
friend of your son’s?” 

“My son's! Now look here, Sanborn, 
you're not trying to say—” 

“The hell I’m not! He’s a good enough 
friend of Teddy’s to phone him today that 
I glommed the whole thirty-five thousand! 
Do you believe that?” 

Burrinton was badly shaken. “Teddy?” 

“Right! When I got her out of Lawton’s 
room it was about three o’clock and she was 
a damn sick girl and I arranged the best 
possible care with the best doctor I could 
get and—” 

“Why didn’t you bring her directly home, 
Sanborn?” Burrinton tried to make his ques- 
tion crushing as he frowned wrathfully. 

Sanborn said to himself, Here’s where I 
break your back or my neck! This has got to 
be it! “Why? You'd ordered me out of 
your house. Remember? I did try to phone 
—but no, you couldn’t be disturbed! A fine 
guardian, you are! So I thought the hell 
with you! I still think it!” 

Burrinton swelled up with almost apo- 
- pleptic righteousness to walk into the open- 
ing that Sanborn offered, and, placing the 
eye-glasses astride his nose, he peered down 
and declared in a loud voice: 

“Sanborn, I am confirmed in my opinion 
that ‘you, sir, are an unmitigated scoundrel! 
I don’t believe that you have given me a 
true account of the events and I mean to un- 
leash such agencies of the law as will get to 
the bottom of your dastardly duplicity! Pub- 
" licity be damned! In my own mind I haven’t 
any doubt that you did recover all my niece’s 
money—no doubt at all, sir, after the braz- 
enly unprincipled suggestion you made in 
this very room last night! I warn you, here 


and now, Sanborn, that unless you do return 
the money and at once, I shall inform the 
authorities and let justice take its course! 
You are an utterly unscrupulous and danger- 
ous —— Foul, foul, sir! To offer to do 
murder and in the presence of my family! 
Infamous!” 

Sanborn leaped out of the chair and 
lashed back, “Infamous? Does it sound so 
damned infamous to a man that’s on his way 
to prison for stealing from his ward! Em- 
bezzler! -Swindler! Thief! Right now, 
you're not giving a damn about what hap- 
pened to your niece, but only what hap- 

ned to some of her money! You'll play 

ll,—Burrinton, proving there’s anything 
wrong with her mind when the accountants 
I put on your books get through!” 

Burrinton looked like a man who had 
been knocked out on his feet and couldn’t 
fall. His eyes bulged, the glasses dropped 
from his nose, and a flabby hand moved in 
vague slowness toward his throat as he 
rocked back; and Sanborn was almost piti- 
less enough to let him drop, but he caught 
Burrinton roughly and helped him stagger 
to the divan, where he fell back with eyes 
closed and there wasn’t any color in his face, 

Sanborn thrust his hands into his pockets, 
stood flat-footed, waiting with grim pa- 
tience, now certain that he had broken Bur- 
rinton’s backbone and could impose any 
demand; and his thoughts told Peggy, Kid, 
I don’t think you're going to have to wait 
out the four months! 

Burrinton’s eyes opened in a_ glassy 
stare, then closed, and a hand moved to his 
breast, flattened out, lay motionless. The 
eyes were still closed when he said, “A 
thing like that to me, Sanborn! It isn’t true, 
I swear to God! And whiskey, please.” . 


ANBORN didn’t know whether it was 
true of not, but he wasn’t much im- 
pressed by Burrinton’s denial and, wanting 
him to revive enough to talk, said, “Sure, 
I'll get you a drink.” He was crossing the 
room toward the liquor cabinet that looked 
like a massive chest when he stopped in his 
tracks because the library's outside door 
slowly closed as if by itself. He had the 
momentaty surprise of imagining things, 
then jumped forward on tiptoes, — 
The door hadn’t entirely closed but was 
left noiselessly ajar, and he jerked it wide 
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and peered into the nearly dead dark patio 
where the swimming pool’s sheen lay like a 
great black mirror. Chairs, shrubs, pergola 
pillars and outdoor furniture made a confu- 
sion of deep shadows, but there wasn’t any 
movement among them. He listened tensely 
and didn’t hear a thing. 
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The eavesdropper may have fled with 
swift soundlessness or might be still lurk- 
ing; it didn’t matter to Sanborn, who felt it 
merely meant that somebody else in the 
family was now badly scared too. He pushed 
the door shut. It was wide and heavy and 
swung quietly on three big wrought-iron 
hinges. 

When Burrinton reached for the drink 
that Sanborn offered his hand trembled so 
much that he could scarcely get the glass to 
his mouth. His eyes remained downcast as 
he asked in labored slowness, “A thing like 
that, Sanborn! Who told you such a lie?” 


Sanborn didn’t reply, then Burrinton peered 
at him and said strickenly, “It is a lie, am 
infamous lie!” 

“Sure.” 

A long silence passed. Burrinton buried 
his fingers in his hair, stared at the floor, 
and he hadn’t even a really angered sound 
when he said, “Again I must ask you to 
leave this house, Sanborn, and—and never 
come back!” 

“It’s not going to be as easy as that, Bur- 
rinton!” 

“W-what do you mean?” His face lifted 
and there was sweat’ on it as if water had 
been splattered there. 

“Do we settle out of court, or do you 
want a rough-and-tumble before a judge?” 
Sanborn asked, trying to learn how much 
real pressure he had on the guardian now, 
and so be better able to formulate his de- 
mands. 

Burrinton’s body trembled, affecting his 
voice when he said rather piteously, 
“Charges, even false charges against me, 
would be ruinous and they are false! I swear 
to God they are! But I’m afraid of you!” 
His voice broke; he looked again at the 
floor then covered his eyes, and if he weren’t 
sobbing he sounded like it with, ‘““What 
chance has an honest man against you!” 

“If you were an honest man, you might 
find out!’ Sanborn told him, and at once 
left the room, closing the door softly. 

And now, suddenly, he was untired and 
excited; so far, good, and better to come! 

The only light in the darkened entrance 
hall was what glimmered from the floor 
above, and he went up the stairs, meeting 
Hilary, on his way down, at the oe And 
though the butler deferentially stood aside, 
there was no recognition on his plump face; 
but when asked the location of Peggy’s room 
he said readily, “Miss Margaret's, sir? At 
the far end, just around the corner there, 
past the alcove.” ; 

Mrs. Martin answered Sanborn’s tap and 
pressed a finger to her mouth. “She's at 
last just going off to sleep. Come in.” 

Her look was so expressive, accompanied 
by a worried shake of the head, that he 
asked, “That bad?” 

“Worse!” Mrs. Martin indicated the half- 
open door that led to Peggy’s bedroom. “I 
thought they would never get out of there 
and Jet her alane!” 
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. Sanborn gazed appraisingly about at what 
was in a way the multi-million heiress’ 
prison; any representative of a court who 
inspected these quarters would be unlikely 
to agree that the girl was adequately cared 
for. The room was large, bright, luxurious, 
but as formally unsuited to a young girl’s 
enjoyment as a museum exhibit of period 
furniture. What period, he didn’t know, but 
it looked Frenchy to him, 

Mrs. Martin pointed to a scar on the wall. 
“The big-breasted one says Peggy once threw 
a paperweight at her!” 

Sanborn surmized that this dent in the 
pointed plaster was being preserved for 
whatever it would be worth as evidence of 
mental instability. He sat down, stretched his 
legs, said, “Well, tell me about things.” 


RS. MARTIN told him, “Wait,” and 

tip-toed into the bedroom where a 
nightlight dimly outlined the weary girl, 
sleeping now with the help of a sedative, 
and she straightened a sheet that didn’t need 
straightening about Peggy’s throat. When 
she returned she pointed toward the door. 
“Ne locks! Peggy once shut herself in and 
the door had to be forced, so the lock was 
. removed. Mrs, Theodore told me about it. 
I never was in such a nest of hypocrites! 
Even the drunk old man forced his arms 
about her and said how sorry he was that 
she looked so unwell!” 

Mr. Theodore Burrinton had asked Mrs. 
Martin to stay on. Peggy's maid had been 
dismissed. When Sanborn inquired about 
the other Miss Burrinton, the one he had 
heard called ‘Gracia,’ Mrs. Martin’s 
wrinkles tightened. “You've smelt her, 
haven't you? That ought to tell you enough! 
The perfume she uses! And that mother of 
hers—you can just see schemes lurking in 
those sharp black evil eyes! I think the child 
has a remarkably steady mind not to have 
been driven crazy. They all torment her!” 
.- Except the butler?” 

“T wouldn’t trust that fellow, Mr, San- 
born. There’s something between him and 
Mrs. Theodore,. something more than mis- 
tress and servant.” 

Sanborn smiled, “You're poisonous to- 
night!” : : 

“Mr. Sanborn, I’ve nursed crazy dopes 
and stayed on, not knowing what minute 
I'd have to fight for my life. But somehow, 


it’s even worse here! I sense evilness in every 
corner!” 

He asked, “Did anybody get anything out 
of Peggy tonight?” 

“Not that I heard, though they all ques- 
tioned and nagged her. She wouldn’t talk.” 

“Good kid!” 


ea rapping came on the door. Mrs, 
Martin muttered, ‘““Now what?” 

Hilary stood there, plumply straight, 
arms at his side, and he stated in perfunctory 
tonelessness, ‘““Mrs. Burrinton requests that 
Mr. Sanborn be good enough to leave the 
house at once!” 

Sanborn said, “All right. But will you be 
good enough to tell Mrs. Burrinton that Mr. 
Sanborn would like to speak with her before 
he departs?” 

Hilary's throat worked but his lips didn’t 
move until he had swallowed twice, then he 
replied, “I am sure that is impossible, sir. 
Mrs, Theodore is indisposed.” 

“Tell her anyhow!” 

“Very well, sir.” 

He turned away and Mrs. Martin closed 
the door. Sanborn took a turn across the 
room and back, then went'in and looked at 
Peggy; and after that he said he guessed 
there wasn’t any chance of talking with 
Mrs. Theodore, so he might as well head for 
home and get some sleep. “Tell Peggy I'll 
keep Rand in sea and fine linen as long 
as she keeps her mouth shut!” 

He made his way downstairs and paused 
listeningly in the dimness of the entrance 
hall, and felt that eyes were watching him 
but he wouldn’t look around. He let himself 
out and closed the heavy door with a muffled 


ar. 
It was dark outside, McKay, standing by 
the car, said, ‘‘Boss?” with assurance, then 
turned on the lights. Sanborn got in and, 
tiredly, scrouged low with his head on the 
back of the seat. The cold engine spluttered 
and McKay let it run for a minute; then the 
cat swung slowly down the curving drive 
with pop-pop-popping backfire, and the 
headlights streamed rigidly on shrubbery 
that, in the darkness, seemed to have a 
jungle’s profusion. 

They were not half-way down the drive 
when a gun went off, then agin with almost 
continuous report, its bang very loud and the 
instant impact of loads jarred the car. Mc- _ 
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Kay stepped on the gas but the unwarm 
engine sluggishly wouldn’t take it. 
Sanborn said, “What the hell!” as his 
hand flashed across the wheel, turning out 
the lights, and he ordered, ‘Stop, damn it!” 


M*4* stamped down on the brake and 
protested inexcitably, “But Boss!” as 
Sanborn threw open the door and jumped 
out; then McKay tumbled from the other 
side and stood still, not hearing any near 
sound but the faint rustling of the night 
breeze. A long block away cars hummed 
-on Los Feliz and somewhere, far off, a dog 
barked. 

McKay came around the front of the car 
when Sanborn’s flashlight thrust its long 
bright finger gropingly into the foliage, and 
again -he said in protest, ‘“But Boss! Some- 
body’ll take a crack at you!” 

“That, my son, was a shotgun! Both bar- 
tels!” His automatic had been ready but 
now he pushed it back into the shoulder- 
holster and turned the flashlight on the side 
of the car. “It’s very unlikely that the fel- 
low brought along extra shells! And he’s 
out of practice if he ever was a good game 
shot. Forgot to lead!” 

He played the light over the shot pat- 
tern where the shatter-proof glass of the 
rear door was speckled and there was a 
sieve-like fineness of holes in the metal of 
the door. 

“Tight group!”’ he called it, and, studying 
the circle of hits, guessed, “A four-ten at 
about thirty feet!” Any other gauge would 
have made a denser pattern. “Hope my in- 
surance covers damages from a shotgun in 
the hands of an unknown!” 

“Unknown” was what he said, but his 
thought was, Clary Lawton! That is, if the 
cops hadn't se up Lawton. Could be that 
Teddy had furiously rushed from the house 
to keep an appointment with Lawton and 
they had talked it over and come back to lay 
for what looked like a sure kill. But why 
a four-ten? There were other guns in the 
lounge cabinet, heavier, more deadly. 

As loud as the reports had been, anybody 
not close-by could mistake them for back- 
fires so Sanborn didn’t feel it was strange 
that no one came to make inquiries. He 
moved off the drive and played the flash- 
light about, trying to a where the man 
had been waiting and see what the foot- 


prints were like, maybe come on a cigarette, 
or even the gun itself might have been 
thrown aside. 

McKay asked if he wasn’t going to call. 
the cops. Sanborn told him, “Not while I’m 
in my right mind! I'd better shut up shop 
if I can’t handle my own troubles!” He 
would take the precaution of reporting to 
the police that he had been shot at by parties 
unknown, and let it go at that. He didn’t 
want the police probing among the Burrin- 
tons. Do my.own probing! he thought, glad 
to have justification for returning to a house 
from which he had been ordered out. 

McKay, being questioned, told him that 
the young fellow, who would be Teddy, 
rushed from the house, jumped into a 
roadster and raced the motor furiously. Mc- 
Kay hadn’t seen anybody return, hadn't seen 
or heard anybody else all the time he waited. 

Sanborn was now femembering the 
library door that had closed furtively, and 
his thoughts went into a centrifugal whirl 
that threw both Teddy and Lawton out of 
his calculations, unless it could be shown 
that Teddy was the eavesdropper who had 
vanished fleetingly. z 

As he swung the flashlight about over the 
ground he thought, Maybe Old Burrinton 
took a potshot at me himself! He could have 
learned that Sanborn went upstairs after 
being told to leave the house; the dread of 
that prison-threat lay on him, and a sense 
of opportunity may have swept crazily into 
his mind: he could grab a gun, avoid Mc- 
Kay, slip down the side of the drive and 
wait. Damn right, could be! Sanborn de- 
cided, 

Undoubtedly the eavesdropper had been a 
member of the household and had heard the 
threat to send Burrinton to prison, and 
might have taken it upon himself to shoot 
Sanborn. For that matter, the butler had a 
soft-footed smug-woodenness, and he could 
have a dozen possible motives, as yet un- 
suspected, for not wanting misfortune to fall 
on the Burrintons. Could be that he had 
spyingly overheard what was said in the 
library, and he had known when Sanborn 
was about to leave the house. 

He swore at so many “could be’s”’; they 
balled things up even before he turned his 
thoughts consideringly to Old Gregory. 
Harmless befuddled old coot, apparently— 
but not necessarily. Could be that he had 
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listened at the library door, then grabbed a 
shotgun and crawled into the bushes, not out 
of love for his brother Theodore so much 
as out of fear that Theodore’s fingers would 
be pried from Peggy's fortune, and there 
wouldn’t be any more money coming in. 

All that Sanborn had to go on so far was 
that he'd been laid for by somebody who 
knew when he was leaving the house; and 
the somebody wasn’t a good shot, and, pre- 
sumably, had used a shotgun that came from 
the house. Two thimblefuls of birdshot 
against the glass and body of the car when 
there were big shotguns in the den? He'd 
have to learn what other shells were avail- 
able before making a guess as to why the 
light shotgun had been selected. Persons 
who didn’t know about firearms had an 
exaggerated notion regarding the deadli- 
ness of guns, especially of shotguns, It was 
easy to miss with them too. 

He thought of the long-legged Isbel. Be 
like a woman to pick the smallest shotgun. 
She could have inquisitively listened in on 
his library conversation with Burrinton. He 
felt that Isbel wouldn’t hesitate to kill if 
she thought she could get away with it. 
There was Gracia too and even the fat Mrs. 
Theodore who had shown the least liking 
for him of any of the women. When a wo- 
man is desperate she can do things you'd 
never imagine! he informed himself. 

Right off it had been apparent that noth- 
ing much would be learned by searching 
this ground because a gardener had lately 
pruned among the undergrowth, dirt was 
scuffled, there were tracks all about, and the 
gtound was dry. What he really hoped was 
that the gun had been tossed aside as an im- 
pediment to flight, and there would be fin- 
gerprints. But as he told McKay, these days 
everybody from kids up knew about finger- 
prints, plaster for footsteps, paraffin tests— 
which wouldn’t be worth a damn with a 
shotgun—and how suspiciously detectives 
always regarded people who tried to make 


other people look guilty. 
XI 


eee put his finger on the doorbell, 
keeping it there until the lights came 
on and the butler peered through the glass 
grating with reluctance about opening even 
the “peeper.” 
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When he did, Sanborn spoke first. “Open 
up here! Somebody just took a crack at me 
with ‘a shotgun and I’m back to ask ques- 
tions! I suppose you didn’t hear it go off?” 

“W-why—uh—no, sir!” 

Sanborn thought, Lie No. 1 expecting 
more, and he was dogged with, “Let me in . 
here or I’ll have the cops out to take charge!” 

Hilary's composure wasn’t holding well 
though he did say that everyone had re- 
tired, and Mr. Burrinton was ill, very ill, 
all of which seemed building up to delay if 
not a refusal, so Sanborn turned to McKay 
who was standing close by, and he said, 
“All right, Mac, go get the police!” 

The door opened quickly, then Hilary 
looked unsure- that he had done the right 
thing. His collar was off, his feet were in 
slippers but he had put on the cutaway 
brocaded coat to answer the door, 

McKay came in with Sanborn, who was 
walking toward the hall telephone when a 
woman hysterically cried from the head of 
the stairs, ‘‘Hilary! Why is that man-back 
in this house!” , 

Sanborn glanced up toward Mrs. Theo- 
dore’s vague bulk and, the better to have 
everybody thoroughly uncomfortable, said, 
“Lady, maybe you knew who was laying 
for me with a shotgun when you ordered 
me out of this house!” . 

Mrs. Theodore stood stunned and horri- 
fied before she screamed hoarsely, then the 
butler ran up the stairs, two steps at a time, 
losing one of his slippers on the way, and in 
the dimness Sanborn could see that Hilary 
supported Mrs. Theodore with an arm about 
her as they disappeared. 

He spun the phone’s dial, gave his name 
and Police Headquarters told him that Clary 
Lawton hadn't been arrested, yet. 

He turned to McKay and said, “No dice! 
Give me a cigarette, Mac.” 

He had taken only a few puffs when Bur- 
rinton stumbled down the stairs, his dark 
dressing gown flapped loosely, exposing the 
pin-striped pajamas. He was so unnerved 
that his open mouth trembled with noiseless 
stuttering before he could say, ““W-what's - 
this, Sanborn? What's the meaning of this? 
S-shotgun—at you?” 

Sanborn sized him up in the wonder of 
how much was bad acting. Guilty persons 
almost inevitably made a pretense of not 

-knowing a thing about the crime; it was the 
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best stall that could be devised. The inno- 
cent naturally did the same thing, which 
sometimes made it hard to guess right. 

“You tell him, Mac!” Sanborn said and 
coldly scrutinized the big ‘flabbier-than-ever 
face as Burrinton huddled forward, swal- 
lowing hard and his mouth twitched while 
McKay, with no excitement at all, told, 
“All there is to it, we was pullin’ down the 
drive and a shotgun let go, twice. Take a 
look at the car! The Boss here thinks some- 
body grabbed a gun out of this house, so 
he’s back to see!” 

Burrinton’s fright-swollen eyes glared and 
his breath labored in the shout of, ‘Why, 
Sanborn, you’re the same as saying that 
somebody—somebody of my own family 
tried to—to—oh!” 

“You get the idea, yes!” 

Burrinton continued to glare and anger, 
or its pretense, grew and expanded within 
him until he drew himself up with shaky 
dignity and thundered, “I don’t believe 
you! 

“In that case, Burtinton, you oughtn’t to 
object if I have a look at your guns!” 

Burrinton said, “How do I know you 
ane shoot at your own car just to accuse 
me!” 

“Have I accused you—yet?” 

After that Burrinton’s was a confused 
helplessness until he blurted, “Then come 
and look, damn you!” and rushed ahead 
down the hall. 


LTHOUGH the lower level of the 

house had been in part constructed 
through excavation, much of it was above 
the ground because of the hillside where an 
architect had used the contour for two 
levels; and on the lower was the large game 
room, suitable for dancing parties, and an 
elaborate bar, its shelves now bare. The 
front, including the lounge, opened on a 
wide cement porch which, broken to various 
levels by steps, surrounded the house. 

Burrinton switched on the lounge lights 
and rushed to the gun cabinet; relief sobbed 
in his throat as he pointed. “There! There, 
you see! Not a gun is missing.” 

Sanborn took a look and ironically told 
himself, Nice hardware! Then, imperturb- 
ably, he turned to the lounge’s outside door 
and found that the inside lock was on, 
which helped make it look as though no- 


body had taken a gun from this room and 
returned it. Too bad! he thought, thinking 
now that he would have to go next door and 
ask for a look at Gregory's shotguns. = 

Burrinton began to shout that Sanborn’ 
had never believed one of these guns had 
been fired at him, called it a trick just to 
make trouble, and again told him to get out 
of the house, at once, sir! 

“For an innocent man, you're making a 
lot of noise!” Sanborn said and, drawing on 
a pair of light gloves that he always carried 
for some such emergency as this, murmured, 
“With your permission, Burrinton!” 

He didn’t wait for permission but tried 
the door of the gun cabinet and found it 
unlocked. Four shotguns were in the rack, ' 
the butts about on a level with his knees. 
One was a beautiful job; the Circassian wal- 


nut stock, elaborately checkered, had scroll 


engraving and gold inlay, but the gun had 

also seen a lot of use and some abuse. The 

name on the inlayed plate was “Jackson 

Burrinton.” Old Jack’s plaything! Another 

was a single-barreled trap with ventilated 

rib and pistol grip. Theodore had probably 

trained with this for wing shooting during* 
the days when he tried to please Old Jack. 

There was also a slide repeater. 

’ Sanborn didn’t touch any of these, which 
he judged to be 12 gauge,-and none had 
lately been cared for; the barrels were dry 
as a bone on the desert. One remained; it 
was a .410, obviously, and he didn’t take it 
up but drew the muzzle toward him as if 
about to peer into the barrels, then merely 
sniffed. aes 

After that, without looking around, he 
asked, “How long since one of these has 
been fired?” 

“Years!” said Burrinton. 

Sanborn now removed the gun from its 
tack and, careful not to smudge prints—if 
any—broke it and two brass-headed empty 
shells were kicked out and dropped to the 
floor. They were the old style 214 inch 
length, which accounted for the compara- 
tively few pellets that had struck the car. 

Burtinton clutched the back of a leather 
chair. “My God, Sanborn, you don’t mean 
——mean—!” His whole body began to trem- 
ble as he moved unsteadily to sink in the 
chair, then begged, “B-but you don’t think 
—think I—not that, Sanborn! Not that!” 

Sanborn asked, “What would you think 
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in my place?” and picked up the two freshly 
discharged shells and, holding each by the 
unfolded crimp, stood them on their bases 
beside the gun that he had laid on a taboret. 
Then he pulled the top drawer beneath the 
gun rack and found several boxes of ammu- 
nition; and some of the shotgun shells, both 
12’s and .410’s, had been tossed loosely into 
the drawer. He shrugged, feeling that he 
had learned something but not much. 


RS. THEODORE BURRINTON came 

with tear stains on her cold-creamed 
face and a crumpled wet handkerchief in 
her hand. 

Hilary, now in shoes but still without a 
collar, had followed at her heels. Sanborn 
crossed to him. “Is Teddy home yet?” 
“Young Mr. Theodore hasn’t returned, 
sir.” 

Sanborn thought, Could be Lie No. 2! 
and regarded Mrs. Theodore who breathed 
as though being suffocated. 

Burrinton half rose from the chair. 
“Teddy? You ask for Teddy! You don’t 
. think—you don’t think my boy, Sanborn?” 

Sanborn was thinking of the girl upstairs, 
mow asleep under a sedative; it was because 
of her and her fortune that the inexpert 
attempt had been made to kill him. 

Isbel arrived with swift patter of short 
steps, her tall skinniness wrapped in the 
folds of a tightly held dressing gown, as 
darkly red as dying coals. 

Her voice swept on hurriedly and un- 
loud, her eyes glittering. She’d have come 
sooner but, after Hilary phoned, she’d had 
to look high and low for Gregory who had 
fallen asleep with the lights out downstairs; 
then Gracia has been awakened and was 
terribly distraught because (Isbel said), “As 
I told Hilary on the phone, it just couldn’t 
be any of you except—” 

Isbel broke the sentence as sharply as 
glass breaks and her vivid eyes threw a 
startled look toward Sanborn. Burrinton 
bowed his head lower under the unspoken 
name and Mrs. Theodore writhed to keep 
back sobs. 

Sanborn impassively considered whether 
it was by design or heedlessness that she 
had now so nearly mentioned Teddy’s name 
and he couldn’t believe there was anything 
very thoughtless about Isbel; also, he sus- 
pected her of malice and a low regard for 
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her sister-in-law’s intellect, but these seemed. 
sufficiently concealed to keep Mrs. Theodore 
trustful and now she held Isbel’s hand, 
clingingly. 

Gracia came running on the tiptoes of 
black velvet slippers, holding robe and 
nightgown ankle-high or higher; and the 
ankles were white, the nightgown black, 
and the sapphire robe was edged with silver 
braid. She hurried to the side of Burrin- 
ton and hugged him against her breast with 
encircling arms. 

“I can’t—I won't believe it, Uncle Theo- 
dore! Cousin Teddy wouldn't do such a 
frightful thing!” 

“It looks bad though,” said Isbel, “after 
quarreling so bitterly with Mr. Sanborn!” 

Gregory had jogged flat-footedly to the 
door and stopped beside the butler, who had 
just stooped to Mrs. Theodore’s ear, and 
now was watching Sanborn with inimical 
furtiveness. 

Gregory's expression blearily resembled 
that of a tired old sheep and, seeing Mc- 
Kay was a stranger, asked if he were a 
policeman; and when Mac said no, Gregory 
plodded on across the room and peered at 
the gun. 

“That the one he used, Sanborn?” 

“The one somebody used!” Sanborn’s 
eyes slanted toward the floor. 

Gregory hadn’t been to bed and wore the 
same old shoes which must have been easy 
on his feet, and they had a lot more dust 
on them than he would get from shuf- 
fling about the house or over the cement 
walks that joined the two homes. There 
wasn't any dust on Gracia’s or Isbel’s slip- 


ts. 

Sanborn asked, offhand, ‘Enjoy your lit- 
tle stroll tonight?” 

Gregory’s fingers went slowly up and 
down his face; it had a swollen sunburned 
look and the mesh of tiny veins appeared 
on the surface. “Walked the damn’ dog, 
Sanborn, You know how dogs are!” 

Sanborn thought, Not bad if not true! 
Could be pretty quick thinkingl—and be- 
came cautiously unsure that Gregory was 
as stupid as he looked. “You own some 

s too, don’t you?” 

“Got rid of them, Sanborn. Uh, long 
ago! Never liked killing things.” His 
low chuckle had an empty sound when he 
sweepingly indicated the stuffed birds about 
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the room and said, “Tell you a joke, San- 
born!” He grinned slyly. “Theodore 
bought these things to make Old Jack think 
he was a good hunter!” He pointed to the 
gun. “That's hers. She used’ to shoot.” 
He looked toward Mrs. Theodore. 

Sanborn said, “There'll be fingerprints on 
the gun: On the shells, too. Even if-some- 
body was smart enough to wipe the gun, 
they'd forget about the shells!” 

Then his eyes moved from one person 
to another and watched for reactions. It 
became as still in the room as if everybody 
held the breath in their throats. Hilary 
wiped his plump face with a folded hand- 
kerchief. eodore slumped, but Isbel met 
Sanborn’s stare considerably. Mrs. Theodore 
had her eyes shut and groaned. 

Gracia had drawn a red hassock before 
Theodore’s chair and sat on it, holding his 
hand and she gazed at Sanborn with a mys- 
tified, sorrowing look that seemed to mingle 
sympathy and reproach, and he was per- 
plexed that she would be so tender with 
Burtinton after doing what she could to 
thwart his designs against Peggy. 


Gregory mumbled, “Sanborn, anybody's a 


fool to try to kill somebody! Always get 
caught! Always! Just like there!” He 
pointed toward the gun then shuffled away, 
sat down and leaned back with the look of 
going to sleep. 

Isbel said, “Some brandy, Hilary!” 
Hilary wasn’t now in the room. 


But 


UESTIONING eyes watched Sanborn 
when he drew his notebook and pen, 
and, after carefully making identificatiou 
marks on the uncrimped ends of the shells, 
he wrote down their description, then the 
number and manufacturer of the shotgun. 
On another page he made out a receipt 
for the gun and going to Burrinton, held 
out the notebook and pen: | 
“Sign this, then I'll give you a receipt.” 
_ Burrinton, without glasses, couldn’t read 
and Gracia read aloud: “Two fired Selby 
shells .410. One double-barreled Stevens, 
410. Number H 15626.” Burrington 
signed in a scrawl. 
Gracia stood up, gathering the sapphire- 
colored robe together before her and asked, 
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“Mr. Sanborn, what will be done to whom- 
ever tried to kill you?” 
“ “Attempt to murder’ runs up to twenty 
years in prison, The law hates bunglers, 
you know!” < 
Then the lights went out. Murmurs of 
surprise and sharp exclamation rattled in 
the darkness. Isbel complained, “My 

matches, I can’t find them!” = 

Burrinton rose from the chair, nervously 
loud with, “I can’t endure this dark!” Gra- 
cia urged him to sit down and wait; the 
lights would come on soon, surely. 

There was vague ‘stir and movement in 
the dead blackness. Sanborn stood per- 
fectly still, judging his time, then the flash- 
light blazed at the taboret, and Mrs. Theo- 
dore screamed as she dropped the gun which 
she was frantically wiping with the hem of 
her pink housecoat. — _ 

Both shells had fallen to the floor and one 
wasn’t in sight. Sanborn said, “One is 
quite enough,” and asked McKay to pick it. 
up and fold it into his handkerchief, and 
held the light for McKay to see by. 

Then Sanborn told them, “Maybe some 
prints—besides Mrs. Burrinton’s!—will stills 
be on the gun.” He gave his gloves to 
McKay, who put them on and picked up 
the .410. : 

In leaving, Sanborn paused at the door and 
said from behind the flashlight, ‘There'll be 
a report on these prints in a day or two. As 
it is, destroying evidence becomes a serious 
charge, especially in a case of attempted 
murder. You might tell Hilary. He probably 
didn’t know that he was committing a fel- 
ony when he pulled that switch!” 

They drove a mile or more in silence be- 
fore McKay commented, “Looks like Teddy, 
don’t it, from the way the old lady went 
after the prints.” 

“Could look like she thought so.” Then, 
tiredly, after another long silence Sanborn 
said, “If I get prints, Mac, I'll compound a 
felony by bargaining with the Burrintons to 
let Peggy loose, That'll be surer than try- 
ing to blast her out of their hands in court. 
Would probably have to go there to prove 
he’s an embezzler, and I wouldn’t look so 
good in court—not after these last two 
days!” 


(Part LI in the next SHORT STORIES) 


Bap Man 
FROM 


BLEDSOE 


By 
HAPSBURG LIEBE 


AFE YANCEY was the victim of a big 
cash inheritance. He had never 
fun across much that struck him 
as being serious; he came upon 
less that seemed serious now. To 

his credit, he drank little, gambled almost 
none, though he lived in a hotel with a bar 
in the lobby and card tables in a room at the 
back. 

To Yancey, life was a joke—literally. 

Dusk had fallen, Lafe’s friend Charley 
O'Neal, cowboy, found him slumped in a 
chair on the verandah. 

“You no-account loafer,” said Charley, 
gtinning, “have you got any makin’s on 
you?” 

“Sure.” Lafe sat up digging Riz La papers 
and a bag of Durham from a pocket in his 
powder-blue silken shirt. He dressed pretty 
well nowadays. “Help yourself, companero.” 

O'Neal rolled the cigarette and passed the 
makings back. He said, “I been thinkin’, 
pardner. You'd be a peach of a range rider; 
ain't hard to learn. I’m tellin’ you, it’s the 
only real livin’. Why don’t you throw that 
danged dinero plumb away and let me get 
you a job with me on the old Mashed O 


’ Bar?” 
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While waiting for Yancey’s reply, Charley 
wiped a match into flame and lighted his 
cigarette. 

Instantly—whoosh!—it blew up in his 
face. Gunpowder had been mixed with the 
tobacco. ‘This was the latest of the idler’s 
everlasting pranks. O'Neal grinned like a 
horse eating briary hay. 

“Pardner,” he said, “I got a notion to 
swat you one.” 

“Forget it,” Lafe said. “Come inside and 
I'll treat you to a couple drinks.” 


More Hell Raised, More Law 
Dogs on Your Trail; Don’t 
Raise More’n Is Necessary 


“Don’t bother,” said Charley O'Neal. His 
eyes were narrow in the dimness. “I want to 
leave this with you, friend. Some day you'll 
play one o’ your danged fool jokes on the 
wrong hombre,” and O’Neal went inside 
alone. 

Yancey laughed a bored laugh. There were 
times when he felt particularly dissatisfied, 
and particularly devilish, and this was one 
of those times. He yawned, rose, stretched 
his long body-and long limbs, and followed 
Charley into the lobby bar. 

He saw nothing of the cowboy. Ambling 
through the early evening crowd, he brought 
up in the doorway of the back room. Three 
of the card tables were occupied. At the 
nearest sat a stranger—and what a stranger! 
The man, who was built stockily and dressed 
in nondescript clothing, had a great shock of 
sandy hair, and a great sandy beard that 
seemed to grow toward all points of the 
compass. 

To Lafe Yancy he was very funny. Lafe 
stepped inside, halted just back of his funny 
man. The latter wore a big Colt six-shooter 
with nine well-defined notches cut in its 
black walnut butt. Yancey did not see them. 
Suddenly the stranger slapped his cards 
down face-upward. There was a triumphant 
rumble in his throat. 

“Bueno. Your dinero, Brushy-face,” 
quietly said the man who sat across the table 
from him. 

The heavily bearded one sprang up, the 
better to rake home the little pile of green- 
backs and silver. 

Lafe just couldn't help it. With the toe 
of a tri-colored boot he pulled Brushy-face’s 
chair to him, and the big man sat down— 
on the floor—so hard that the old frame 
building shook. Something in the nature of 
a sixth sense warned Yancey that he’d best 
be getting himself away from there fast. He 
did exactly that. A Colt six-shooter crashed 
behind him as he passed through the door- 
way. He whipped leftward and into the 
dining room. 

No scrapper was this Yancey. He'd never 
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been of the mind to pick a fight, no real 
fight ever had been thrust upon him. But 
one was in the making for him now. And 
he alone was to blame. It was this feeling 
of guilt, rather than fear, that sent him 
moping up the dark back stairs and to his 


room. 


At FIRST he didn’t light the lamp. But 
after a few minutes he did light it. A 
few minutes more, and Charley O'Neal came 
in, closed the door softly and turned the 
key, and spoke in sober low tones: 

“You'll remember me tellin’ you, Lafe, 
some day you'd play a joke on the wrong 
hombre. Looks like you've just done it. You 
musta heard o’ this Brushy-face—not his 
name, though they're callin’ him that down- 
stairs. His name, Lafe, is Bled Romine!” 

“Yeah,” drawled Yancey, “think I’ve 
heard o’ Bled, Sorta chronic killer?” 

“Correcto,” said Charley O’Neal. “Worst 
killer in the whole Southwest; gun-butt full 
0’ notches. And you jerked a chair out from 
under him! Oh, pardner, what a plumb fool 
you was. Why, Bled Romine has shot people 
for just lookin’ hard at him, and they say a 
Indian forgets quicker than he does!” 

There was much grim fact in that. Lafe 
was silent. O'Neal pursued: 

“He claims the fall hurt his spine, and 
swears he'll get you if he never does any- 
thing else. Sure enough, Lafe, it was a 
danged mean trick! Brung up mostly in 
town, you hardly know one end of a gun 
from the other. At that, you'd despise your- 
self for runnin’—but you better had—it'll 
be good for you to despise yourself a little. 
Got a hoss at the liveryman’s, ain’t you?” 

“Yeah,” said Yancey. “And I’ve got a 
gun here, and happen to know which end 
shoots. I don’t think I’ll run from Brushy- 
face, Charley.” 

“Why'n’ell won't you?” blazed O'Neal. 
“Want to be killed? Folks’d remember you 
as a°locoed damn fool. If you run, you'll 
have a chance to live it down. The law 
cain’t help you, Lafe. Hartsville sheriff 
keeps no deputy here now, and the town 
marshal quit when he heard Romine’s name. 
Don’t y’see?” 

“Just the same,” said Yancey, “I think 
I'll stay there.” 

Charley O’Neal swore. “All right, nitwit, 
stay here, and I'll fight Bled Romine myself 
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—no gun-sharp, but I'll have a heap better 
chance than you!” 

Lafe’s gaze went to his tri-colored boots. 
When he looked up, his eyes were very 
bright. “A man,” he said, “don’t have many 
friends like you. And so, Charley, I guess 
I'll run from Brushy-face.” 

O'Neal's eyes, too, were bright. He said 
nothing. Turning to the door, he let him- 
self out, closed the door softly. 

Yancey buckled on the old six-shooter that 
he had used so little. He took a blanket 
from the bed and made up a bedroll, shoul- 
dered it, blew out the lamp and headed for 
the back stairs. 

He got his horse and rode, spent half the 
night asleep under a creek cottonwood. 
About the middle of the next morning, he 
reined in before a ranchhouse and hallooed. 
A grizzled rancher came out. 

“Howdy, Lafe, you town loafer, you! 
What brang you here?” 

“Like to board with you for a week, 
John,” Lafe said. “Pay you whatever you 


say. 

Board, hell,” said the cattleman. “Any- 
body stays here, he works. I need a rider. 
You know anything 0’ cow handlin’?” 

Yancey grinned. He'd just thought of 
something his friend Charley O'Neal had 
told him. When he answered the cattleman, 
he surprised himself a bit. © 

“Don’t know a heap about handlin’ cows, 
John, but I think I could learn; won't cost 
you wages until I do, My hoss is a range 
hoss, and maybe that'd be a help.” 

“Yeah, it'd help. Never liked cowboys 
in dude clothes, but I'll try you, Lafe. I—” 
The rancher broke off with eyes narrowing. 
“Look, son. You ain’t done somethin’ 
crossways to the law? You ain't scoutin’?” 

“No, John.” ‘Yancey was very sober now. 
“Truth is, I left town on account of—er, a 
threatened shoot-out with a bad hombre who 
looked to be mostly beard. My fault. I 
ee a mean trick on Brushy-face, not 

nowin’ that his right name happened to be 
Bled Romine.” 

“Who? Bled Romine?” Old John was 
aghast. “My stars, Lafe, I knowed that jig- 
ger down on Powder Run, and he’s danger- 
ouser than hot dynamite; has killed a dozen 
men, I expect! From Bledsoe County, he 
is. Gosh, Lafe, does he know which way 
you went?” 
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“No,” Yancey said. “I don’t think he’ll 
find me here.” 

But Brushy-face did find him there. 

Late in the fourth day of Lafe’s riding for 
old John, he kicked his horse through a tall 
line of chaparral—and almost ran into the 
man with the great beard. Both reined in 
quickly. Yancey. wondered, for a second, 
why he wasn’t scared. His right hand hung 
free, ready, near the butt of his holstered 
six-shooter. Brushy-face’s gun hand, also, 
was free and ready. 

“Howdy, Bled.” 

“Hi,” said Brushy-face. 

The two stared at each other for half a 
minute. Then the beard spoke again, and 
this time he had more than just one small 
piece of a word to say. There was a brittle 
ring in his voice. 

“You're the smart-ellick dude who jerked 
that chair from under me and hurt my spine. 
Some o’ my backbone j’ints is knocked anty- 
godlin. Mebbe I’m crippled fer life. I’m 
right now astin’ you a hundred dollars dam- 
os It’s cheap, dude cowboy. You payin’ 
it?” ‘ 

Lafe said, “What I cain’t understand is, 
why you didn’t just come out plain and stick 
me up.” 

There was instant response to that. “A 
man thas got to play safe when he can. The 
more hell I raise, the more law dogs on my 
trail, so I raise no hell when it ain’t neces- 
sary. Damage money is as good as stickup 
money, and cain’t bring trouble. You see, 
don’t you?” 

Yancey saw. “How do you figure I carry 
that much dinero on me, Bled?” 

“Folks was talkin’ about you plenty over 
in town that night. You aim to pay me? 
Or have I jest got to take it?” 

Lafe couldn’t be sure that Brushy-face had 
not suffered serious injury as a result of his 
fool prank. He did want to be just in the 
matter. 

The thought that he would either pay or 
engage in a gunfight with the worst of des- 
peradoes was in his head, but somehow it 
didn’t seem all-fired important. 


E SHRUGGED, went into his watch- 
pocket, under his trousers-belt, and 
came back with a tightly-folded $100 bill. 
Riding ahead, he gave the money to the bad 
man, and now he saw the notches in the bad 
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man’s gun-butt. Quickly then he reined his 
horse back through the chaparral line and 
out of Brushy-face’s range of wisdom. 

That evening he told old John about it. 
The cattleman said, ‘‘Undoubtedly, son, you 
done the best thing. But Bled Romine won't 
stop with that. He'll be sure to some 
houndin’ you for more money. Hate to see 
you go, because you're work-brickle and will 
make a good hand, but you better high-tail 
for some’eres else, Lafe.” 

Nearby stood a rider who had shown in- 
terest in Yancey. He spoke now. “I couldn't 
help overhearin’, boss. Don’t rickollect who 
it was, but somebody told me, just lately, | 
that Bled Romine was dead.” 

“Bunk and hokum,” the rancher said. 
“Lafe is not stayin’ here any longer.” 

After an early breakfast the ne 
morning, Yancey caught out and saddled, 


_ tied his bedroll on, swung up to leather and 


rode for another cow outfit. Arriving at 
noon, he asked for range work and was not 
disappointed. His willingness and punch 
canceled half his greenness, and the foreman 
liked him. 

In a week here, Lafe learned much. At 
first he'd been saddle sore. He wasn’t now. 
Somebody had a guitar in the bunkhouse, 
and Lafe found out that he could sing. He 
had a couple of fist fights, more for the pure 
hell of it than for any other reason, and came 
off second best in neither. He'd practiced 
shooting, and at the end of another week 
could hit a tincan in the air twice out of 
five tosses. 

“Charley O'Neal was right,” he told him- 
self. “This sure is the only real livin’.” 

Not that he’d forgotten Bled Romine, He 
mentioned his enemy but once during his 
stay at this ranch. It was a casual sort of 
feeling around: “I heard a man say he'd 
heard that Bled Romine was dead.” 

“Yeah, I heard that, too,” the foreman 
replied. And that was all. 

, Then Brushy-face found him again. 

As before, he was alone on the range. 
“What do you want now?” he threw at the 
great beard. There was iron in his voice 
and his gun hand was tense. They reined 
in, and Brushy-face said, also with iron in 
his voice: 

“I went to a vet’nary and I went to a 
doc. They both swore two j’ints in my back- 
bone was busted and couldn’t never be fixed. 
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I want another hunnerd dollars damage, 
dude cowboy.” 

Lafe wished he knew the truth about that. 
And yet, what was money, anyhow? He 
shrugged, and said, ‘“Come here and get it, 
Romine. But don’t you ask me for more.” 

Brushy-face rode forward and got the 
money. It disappeared swiftly. He dropped 
a hand to the nine-notched butt of his gun, 
and rapped: 

“I want yit another hunnerd dollars, dude 
cowboy!” 


ye es had with him now only two 
ifive-spots and half a handful of silver. 
Useless to try telling Bled Romine that. As 
mad as a July hornet, Yancey was ready to 
forget everything but the leering, mean face 
behind that whizzer of a beard. He caught 
himself. He ‘had to play this smart, or die. 

The bad hombre watched Lafe’s right arm 
religiously. Lafe started his left hand into his 
left pants pocket as though for more money 
—Brushy-face switched his gaze—then with 
his right hand Yancey jerked his six-shooter 
and fired just above his horse’s neck. 

The notched gun fell to the ground. The 
big man tumbled after it as his horse shied, 
and he lay there quite still! 

Lafe sprang from his saddle, hurried to 
take possession of the fallen weapon. Soon 
Brushy-face sat up, blinked, then began fum- 
bling at the red lone-bar brand that Lafe’s 
slug had burned on his left ear. 

“This is somebody’s lucky day,” observed 
Yancey, as he made sure the other wasn’t 
carrying a hidden gun. “I’m goin’ to let 
you keep the money, Bled. Not that I’m 
such a big sport. I somehow feel I owe it 
to you, if your spine is hurt or not.” 

“What you aim to do with me?” muttered 
Brushy-face. 

Lafe said, “Tie you in your saddle and 
take you to the Hartsville sheriff. That law 
dog will be glad to see you! Rather ride 
sittin’ up, Bled, or must I bat you across the 
noggin with a gun-barrel and take you belly- 
down?” 

“Settin’ up. Think you're some punkin’s, 
don’t you?” 


“Well, now that you mention it, I’ve got 


a sorta hazy idea that I am some punkin’s— 
little ones, anyway,” Lafe said. He grinned. 
“Didn’t do you a sight of good, Romine, 
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did it, you puttin’ out the report that you’d 
cashed in your chips?” 

Their horses were not far away. Yancey 
brought them, and cut the rawhide tie- 
strings from both saddles. Brushy-face went 
to his feet with a hand pressed to his back, 
groaning. The notched gun was now inside 
Lafe’s shirt, his own weapon in its holster. 
He was helping Brushy-face to the back of 
his horse when the big man sprang. into 
action like a giant wildcat. 

But he didn’t catch his captor napping. 
“So that’s how bad your spine is hurt!” 
cried Yancey, with the muzzle of his gun 

ressed hard against the broad midriff. 
‘Into your saddle there, Bled, or I sure will 
take you belly-down!” 

There was no further hitch. 

It lacked then an hour of noon; some 
eight hours more of daylight. Almost on a 
line with this point and Hartsville was the 
Mashed O Bar ranch. Nice to stop there 
for supper, Lafe Yancey figured, and 
wouldn't his friend O'Neal be tickled! 

Charley was, for a fact. He rode to Harts- 
ville with Lafe and his captive. Although it 
was late when they reached the county seat, 
the sheriff was in his office, and he laughed 
a big, hard laugh when he saw Brushy-face. 
The bad hombre went straight to a jail cell. 

Yancey told his story, all of it, with 
trimmings. Then the sheriff said: 

“Hard way to learn, my friend, but a 

way. You'll be worth something to 
yourself and other folks now. And so 
you're buying a cow outfit and giving O’Neal 
a working interest. That's sure fine. Well 
—here’s some news for you. The jigger you 
just brought in is not Bled Romine.” 

“Not—not Romine?” stammered Lafe. 
Charley O'Neal gawped. 

“No,” the officer said. “But he did look 
like him, with that beard. He's from Bled- 
soe County, too. Some months ago he fell 
upon the idea that he’d get lots of respect 
if people thought he was Romine, and began 
answering to the name, and he even cut the 
same number of notches in his gun-handle 
that Bled had in his.” 

“So he’s a fake,” Yancey burst out. — 

“No,” said the sheriff. “You see, your 
Brushy-face screwed up his nerve, sort of 
pa y might say, and started makin 

is notches good. He killed Bled Romine!” 
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| HEADLINING JEZEBEL 
By STEUART EMERY 
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AJOR “SHENANDOAH” 
SMYTH put down the long 
strip of galley proof that he 
had been marking for correc- 
tions. His’ emendations in 
purple ink spattered the margins of the 
editorial which teemed with Latin quota- 
tions. His lean, patrician face wore a 
smile of satisfaction as he tilted back in his 
chair before the ancient rolltop desk in the 
front office of the Courier. Outside the 


burning late afternoon sunlight of Arizona 
poured down on the traffic of Silver Street, 
the main artery of Jezebel, gusty, tumultu- 
ous Border boomtown. Major Shenandoah’s 
gaze strayed back to the pile of smudged 
proofs that lay at his elbow and -he lifted 
the next one. Its headline proclaimed: 


BLACK BART JERKED TO GLORY 
Hellhooting Outlaw Cashes In His Last 
Chips at End of Rope in Yuma Jug 


A frown creased Major Shenandoah 
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Smyth’s forehead. His gray mustaches that 
framed a firm mouth above the imperial 
seemed to bristle. Jezebel might not under- 
stand the Latin quotations of its editor but 
it knew him as one of its starkest fighters, 
the representative of a vanishing caste and 
a lost cause, just and courteous to all, as 
ready with pistol as with pen when a point 
of honor or principle was involved. Major 
Shenandoah swung around in his editorial 
chair, facing toward the rear of the one- 
story establishment. 

“Union Jones!” he called. 
immediately.” 

“Major, I be a-comin’!” The roar an- 
swered from in back. “I be practically 
a-gallopin’!” There was the unhurried, 
clumping beat of copper-toed boots and 
Union Jones, tramp printer extraordinary 


“I wish you 


and right bower of the Courier, appeared 
in the office. He was mopping his blazing 
red face with a bandanna which he pro- 
ceeded to run over his bald, desert-tanned 
cranium. His blunt nose jutted aggressively 
and his grizzled beard did the same. Print- 
et’s ink smudged his flannel shirt and 
bluejeans creating an impression of honest 
toil, unduly interrupted, 

“Here I be,” announced Union, totally 
unnecessarily. “What be up, Major Shen- 
andoah?” 

“This,” said his employer and held out 
the proof with the headline. “I find this 
caption ‘Black Bart Jerked to Glory,’ most 
unsuitable, It is colloqual, undignified and 
sensational.” 

“Huh?”. gagged Union. He glanced at 
the offending lines. “It be interestin’, ain’t 
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it? Hits you right in the eye, don’t it? Be 
interestin’ an’ be damn quick about it was 
the only offis rule on the eld New York 
Police Gazette, an’. what happened? There 
ain’t a barbershop in Americy that ain’t got 
a copy an’ the owner made a fortune.” 

“We do not happen to be issuing the 
Police Gazette,” said Major Shenandoah 
stiffly. “We are issuing the Jezebel 
Courier, a paper which, I am proud to say, 
can safely be admitted to any home. Re- 
cast these headlines, Union, and make them 
dignified. An execution of a criminal is 
no occasion for levity or a lapse into argot.” 

“Good Gorrymighty, Major Shenan- 
doah!” roared Union. “You want I should 
change the headlines ter make a redhot 
hangin’ story inter a dull obituary? You 
want I should change them inter ‘Mr. 
Bartholemew Coffee Passes On. Popular 
Manslayer Falls from Platform While Talk- 
ing to Clergyman in Yuma Yard?” 

“It is not necessary to go quite as far as 
that, Union,” reproved Major Shenandoah. 
“The happy dignified medium is what we 
strive for.” He drew purple ink lines 
through the type and wrote hastily in a 
fine flowing hand. “Here is the correc- 
tion.” 

Union’s eyes bulged in his head. “Oh, 
migaw!” he groaned. “So now we got 
what? ‘Justice Is Done to a Criminal. He 
Pays the Penalty for His Misdeeds.’ Who 
done what justice ter what criminal an’ 
where an’ when an’ how? There be every- 
thin’ in these new headlines except what 
happened. The Jezebel Coxrier be gittin’ 
more an’ more like the London Times, fer 
which you write them profound reminiscent 
war articles, every week. You kin not in- 
crease no circulation with them kind o’ 
headlines an’ the way you bin makin’ me 
handle the noos lately, Major Shenandoah.” 

“The circulation of the Courier will grow 
as Jezebel grows,” stated Major Shenan- 
daah proudly. “We are the only newspaper 
in town. We shall go on in an orderly 
manner of publication.” 

“Competition be the life o’ trade,” 
snorted Union. “You ask me, I should say 
we ate gorryblasted lucky we ain’t got no 
competition, the stodgy rut we have settled 
inter. Headlinin’ that shootin’ ruckus with 
three killed an’ seven wounded, ‘Lamentable 
Affair on Silver Street!’ Buryin’ that Mexi- 
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can Alley stabbin’ along with both bodies 
under ‘News Notes o’ the Mexican Colony.’ 
Plaster yore noos pages with sex an’ lucre 
an’ gore an’ deplore ‘em in the editorials 
be the key ter circulation.” 


M48 SHENANDOAH frowned 
again, “I repeat, Union, that we do not 
have to alter our editorial policy nor would 
I consent to alter it under any circumstances. 
To give the public calmly—presented in- 
formation, and fact, and clear-thinking 
editorials of an elevating character is the 


-mission of any well conducted journal. No, 


we can continue as we are, we have no 
rival in Jezebel.” 

“T would not count on that.” 

A stranger stood in the street doorway, 
just entering. He was of medium height 
and strong physique with a broad, wedge- 
shaped face of sanguine tinge that was 
somehow overhard. His largish eyes ex- 
pressed decision, coupled with quick intelli- 
gence. 

His quiet, rich clothes proclaimed a 
successful man, their solid black relieved 
by a soft and flowing fay oe scarf. Under 
his arm he carried a gold-topped malacca 
cane. Union’s head came up, staring. 

“IT am Marat Sully, of Montreal, Major 
Smyth; a fellow journalist of French- 
Canadian descent, who has practiced for 
the past years in the United States, operat- 
ing various newspapers. Now I have come 
to Jezebel for my latest field and I am 
prepared to make you a flattering offer for 
the Courier. I have placed on deposit in 
the Bank of Jezebel the sum of $50,000 
and I have additional funds besides. I 
here and now offer you $50,000 for the 
property with the proviso, of course, that 
you retire from the practice of journalism 
in Jezebel.” : 

“Fifty thousand bucks!” It was a ragged 
muttering from Union. “Ten, twelve years 
profits from the paper an’ the hull boom- 
town o’ Jezebel may blow up in a coupla 
years.” 

Major Shenandoah’s tall frame tautened 
in his chair. “No! The Jezebel Cowrier 
is not for sale.” 

“Sixty thousand dollars.” 

“Again, seh, no! I regard the ownership 
and editorship of the Jezebel Cowrier as a 


public trust.” 
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A tight line appeared around Marat 
Sully’s jaw. His stare was cold and fixed. 

“Every paper has its price, Major. Every 
man has his price.” 

“This paper has no price! I have no 
ptice! Union Jones here, my righthand 
man, has no price!” 


ee spoke in a measured, hard tone. 
“Very well, Major Smyth, if you wish 
to fight it out. I have come to Jezebel 
fully prepared to open a rival newspaper in 
case of failure to purchase the Courier. My 
presses; my equipment and supplies are 
already in by freighter, I can buy a suitable 
building in twenty-four hours and set up 
shop. 

“I have with me my own editorial 
and mechanical staff, including my own 
artist-engraver for illustrations. I intend to 
present to this frontier town a completely 
metropolitan, up-to-date publication filled 
with art and vivid news.” 

“Misteh Sully,” said Major Shenandoah 
stiffly, “the Courier fears no competition.” 

“You will fear mine.” Sully’s elbow 
went out and knocked against the malacca 
gold-knobbed stick that he had propped 
against the desk. Thumping, it fell to the 
floor and Union, bending down instinctive- 
ly, picked it up. Four or five inches from 
the knob a round button protruded. Marat 
Sully held out hhis hand. 

“Thank you, Jones. That stick was a 
presentation gift to me when I left my last 
paper in Iowa.” 

Union’s thumb had pressed the button 
on the stick. Its entire lower length slid 
away from its top and hit the floor. The 
long deadly blade was bared, set in the top 
of the cane as its hilt. 

“Sword cane,” gurgled Union. “An’ jest 
why did the Iowa paper present you with 
this, Mister Sully? Ter mow down the tall 
corn which grows there if it waylaid you 
after dark?” 

“If you please.” Sully frowned and 
again extended his hand. “Your humor, 
printer, I find unnecessary.” 

“A sword cane indeed,” said Major 
Shenandoah quietly. “I am familiar with 
them from my European travels when a 
young man. They were often a part of a 
gentleman’s equipment after nightfall 
abroad but in America—no. I have even 
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carried one myself in the more sinister 
quarters of Paris.” 

“You are a fencer? A duellist?” inquired 
Sully. He slapped the two sections of the 
weapon together expertly. His face was 
masklike. 

“I rode with Jeb Stuart in the recent 
wart.”- Major Shenandoah’s fine eyes 
flashed. “Every officer in Jeb Stuart's cav- 
alry was an expert swordsman. I have 
used the saber in battle and I trained with 
the rapier at Virginia Military Institute. I 
am not a duellist, but if necessary—” 

“Then we cross swords, or should I say 
pens, in Jezebel, Major Smyth?” inquired 
Sully. “Your decision is final?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“The Jezebel Clarion will be on the street 
as fast as we can get it there. Some of my 
staff are now awaiting the outcome of this 
business call in the saloon across the 
street.” 


eee gestured carelessly and Union's 
eyes followed the motion. Three men 
were emerging from the batwings of a dingy 
establishment across the way. One was a 
tallish stoop-shouldered individual with a 
peering expression, the second had a hard 
dusky-tinted Spanish face and the third, 
small and weazened had a pointed nose, a 
receding chin and a generally vulpine air. 

“My artist-engraver, my Spanish editor, 
and my star reporter, the smaller man.” 

Union’s blazing red face grew purple. 
“Fox-face Finlay! You got Fox-face Fin- 
lay, the runt yonder, fer yore star reporter? 
The dirtiest littul blackmailer Park Row 
ever seed? I do not never fergit a face, I 
useter know. That be Foxface Finlay, smart 
as heck but fer hire ter the highest bidder. 
He was fired offen the New York Tribune 
where I was old Horace Greeley’s best 
ptinter fer suppressin’ noos fer cash an’ 
then he went ter work on them fly-by-night 
papers which crop up all the time fer pur- 
poses o’ blackmail. Oh, he is able an’ he 
has a brilliant style. He useter write speshul 
features fer the Police Gazette which would 
raise the hair on a bald head. He got sent 
up ter Sing Sing fer blackmail an’ extor- 
tion jest before I come West.” 

Sully shrugged. “I was not aware of 
his identity when I engaged him on the 
strength of articles he showed me. After 
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all, a man has a right to a second chance 
out here in the West.” 

Major Shenandoah nodded. “He has. 
There is no room for blackmail in Jezebel. 
In fact, a blackmailer in Jezebel—” 

“He would live about as long as it would 
take fer the blackmailed citizen ter pull a 
fireiron,” cut in Union. “The citizen would 
then be awarded a gold medal by the coro- 
net’s jury. We have got plenty o’ side- 
winders an’ scorpions an’ cockroaches in 
Jezebel, we do not want no fox-faced ex- 
tortionists. An’ speakin’ of extortion, beside 
never fergittin’ a face, I never fergit a 
hand which writ a bad check on me. Twen- 
ty-five bucks it was an’ I cashed it fer that 
Foxface Finlay in a Park Row saloon, 
feelin’ trustful in my feller men a week 
before Foxface was jugged. Twenty-seven 
dollars that bouncin’ baby cost me fer the 
refund an’ the bank protest fee. Thirty- 
five bucks it should be by this time, I figger, 
what with interest. No member o’ the 
Jones fambly o’ the Commonwealth o’ 
Massachusetts, kind-hearted an’ big-natured 
- though we be, lets enny chancet ter collect 
git by ‘em. That Foxface Finlay he kin 
start ter prove his rehabilitation in Jezebel 
right now by shellin’ out thirty-five. Here 
I go ter rehabilitate him.” 


L ION plunged through the door and 

out onto the sand of Silver Street. 
Wild-eyed and grizzled beard spreading, in 
the desert breeze he pulled up in front of 
the group. 

“Well, well, Foxface Finlay!” he pro- 
claimed loudly. “The world be a small 
place, ain’t it? Even in a country as big as 
Americy, it be most difficult ter avoid one’s 
creditors.” 

Foxface Finlay looked at Union under 
the down-drawn brim of his hat, small eyes 
darting. His look of surprise passed into 
one of fraudulent geniality, “It is old Union 
Jones of Park Row! Howsa old newspaper- 
man, Union? Let bygones be bygones.” 

“Fer thirty-five bucks, repayment with 
interest on yore bogus check I am willin’ 
ter let the past be buried,” snorted Union. 

“Union, here y’are.” Finlay smiled 
toothily and yanked out a roll of bills bound 
with an elastic. “All a mistake, Union, 
like my little trouble with the authorities. 
I was framed by an unscrupulous politician. 
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It is a pleasure for me to pay up an old 
debt.” 

Union shoved the bills in his jeans. “Per- 
lite an’ smooth as ever, hey, Foxface? The 
gall of a brass monkey. Lemme give you 
a friendly word o’ warnin’ which will keep 
you outer Boot Hill. Don’t try no extor- 
tionin’ in Jezebel where a man who is bein’ 
extortioned complains immejiately ter the 
fee ter call an’ remove the body from 

is offis.” 

“I was framed, I tell you, Union. Kindly 
do not insult me before my friends, Mister 
Pendleton one of the best artist-engravers 
in the business, and Senor Guzman Mar- 
tinez, a gifted Spanish journalist.” 

Union surveyed the pair of Foxface Fin- 
lay’s companions at close range. Pendleton 
had a scholarly and artistic face but it was 
strangely seamed as though by heavy vicissi- 
tude and lack of daylight sun. His natrow 
eyes were lackluster. But the eyes of Mar- 
tinez were vivid with a burning brilliance, 
that approached the feral. In his expen- 
sive broadcloth this Spanish editor was a 
dandy. Stiff, starched cuffs protruded from 
his sleeves and in the right sleeve a red 
silk handkerchief was stuffed. 

“Spanish journalist?” said Union. “Pow- 
erful few o’ the Latinos in this town can ~ 
read.” 

“We are prepared for that, amigo.” The 
tone was oddly rasping. Senor Martinez 
lifted his white sombrero and reached for 
the sleeve handkerchief. He mopped his 
forehead with it and returned it to the cuff. 
In that instant Union saw what it was that 
rested inside the cuff, easy to the grasp, 
strapped to the forearm. The hilt of the 
dagger was unmistakable. “We shall have 
our own manner of presenting the news, 
Senor Jones, that anyone can understand.” 

“And here, Union old newspaperman, 
comes the news if I ever saw it,” said Fin- 
lay. “I’ve written Chinatown stories for 
the Police Gazette. This is a tong killing 
if I ever saw one. Or maybe-a race war. 
Look, listen!” 


HE screeching was appalling and the 
sight was sensational. Down the center 
of Silver Street sped a tall Indian in trousers 
and moccasins with the tail of his open 
shirt flying and a newspaper-wrapped article 
under his arm. Behind him, fis enraged 
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howls resounding between the adobe build- 
ings and ‘the false fronts, tore a diminutive 
figure in black pajamas, pig-tail wildly 
bobbing—Charley Wan, better known as 
Pale and Wan, the one man Chinese colony 
of Jezebel, brandished a flatiron above his 
head and his slippered feet cut down the 
distance at amazing speed. His voice rose 
in Oriental rage. 

“Stoppee, thieffee! You lun off with 
washee, no payee Charley!” 

Along the boardwalk raucous encourage- 
ment poured from the ranks of grinning 
miners, range riders and townsmen, 

“Git the shirt rustler, Pale an’ Wan!” 

“Fi’ bucks Pale an’ Wan ketches ’im!” 

“Ten bucks on Little Antelope!” 

“Oh, heck!” said Union. “That ain’t no 
tong war or race riot, Foxface. It be 


nuthin’ but Pale and Wan chasin’ Little - 


Antelope, the Injun, who tries ter run off 
with his extry shirt without payin’ fer it 
every Sattiday reglar. When it comes ter 
footracin’, a defrauded Chinaman kin out- 
tun enny Injun in Arizony. Lookit, Pale 
an’ Wan has got him!” = 
_ a terrific burst of pace the diminutive 
Pale and Wan caught up to the galloping 
Indian and grabbed the end of his shirt- 
tail. Abruptly Little Antelope stopped. 
~ = Wan waved his faticon and 
tought it up into a menacin ition 
behind the Indian's pants. =o 

“Two bitsee or Charley bland Injun’s 
bottom!” 

Little Antelope’s wooden face cracked in 
an aboriginal grin. “You catchum Injun,” 
he said, “Injun pay.” He brought out a 
quarter and Charley seized it. “Little Ante- 
lope no can fool Old-Yellowface—Run- 
Like-the-Wind.” 

“So there goes yore tong war, Foxface,” 
announced Union. “I am familiar with 
them sinister tumults in Chinytown myself. 
Oncet I was damn near assassinated by a 
Chink droppin’ a filled flower pot offen a 
third-story baleony in Mott Street when 
he was tryin’ fer a rival tongman walkin’ 
jest ahead ter me. You ain’t seen no hot 
noos story unfold before you.” 

“Ain’t I?” asked Foxface Finlay. “You 
would be surprised. It must be the fresh 
air of Arizona, Union, that has given you 
a severe cold in your former nose for news 
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which now would seem to be all stuffed 
up. Thanks for your tip, Union.” A 


. strange and sinister gleam came into the 


darting eyes. “You have put an idea in 
my head.” 

“I have put an idee in yore head, Fox- 
face? You wete borned with the wrong 
sort of idees. If you could git yore preyin’ 
mentality straightened out...” En 

Union paused. Out of the front door 
of the Courier across the street Marat 
Sully was striding. His ruddy face was set 
and somehow, menacing. Major Shenan- 
doah Smyth appeared framed in the door 
behind him, rigid-backed, and scorn rode 
his carrying voice. 

“I have nothing but contempt, seh, for 
such a journal as you have outlined for 
Jezebel and for the man who prostitutes an 
able mind and able pen to produce it. As 
long as the Courier can fight you for a 
clean journalism in Jezebel, we shall do 
So. 7 : 


“The fray be joined,” muttered Union, 
“Major Shenandoah an’ J, it would appear, 
be in fer a battle o’ pens agin the inter- 
lopers. An’ what else besides our pens? 
We have got us a visitin’ newspaper editor 
which packs a sword hid in his walkin’ 
stick an’ a Spanish editor which sneaks a 
dagger up his sleeve. Neither 0’ them be 
paper cutters fer the editorial desk. Some- 
thin’ tells me we be in fer a spatterin’ o 
blood beside ink.” 


II 


SsrTVHERE, Plutarco, you littul hellion,” 

pronounced Union as the last stick of 
type went into the form and he wrestled 
with the screws at its sides, tightening them. 
“The front page o’ the Courier now lies 
prone on its bed an’ there be nuthin’ left 
fer us ter do, but ter run off the gorry- 
blasted paper termorrer. Of all the digni- 
fied an’ totally uninterestin’ issues Jezebel 
ever seed this be the wust.” 

He ed a back from the form and 
wiped his hand across his streaming fore- 
head, thereby spreading a belt of black ink 
across it. It was bakingly hot under the 
low roof of the Cowrier’s printing establish- 
ment and the blinds of its windows had 
been lowered to within six inches of their 
sills while various specimens of the winged 
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night life of the desert, attracted by the 
light, slapped and thrdded outside against 
them. 


“Let us not worry about the labor of 
manana until manana atrives if ever, Senor 
Jones, my more than father.” Plutarco 
Herrera, the printer’s devil, aged fifteen and 
gracefully built, stepped away from the 
form. His intense black eyes sparkled with 
a precocious intelligence and his small fea- 
tures were more than handsome in the pure 
Latin type. About him there was a poise 
and devil-may-care assurance appalling for 
one of his age. “Revered Senor Jones, shall 
we repose?” 

He grinned engagingly and stretched 
himself on the rough cot alongside the 
wall. From a pocket of his working shirt 
he drew a small brown cigarro, lit it and 
exhaled a long puff of smoke. “We have 
a saying een my country, respected Senor 
Jones, that God gives us the day to rest 
een and the night to sleep een. It ees a 
- mos’ wise saying and promotes the long 
and happy life. To worry eet ees to die a 
leetle every day.” An elegant smoke ring 
proceeded toward the low ceiling. “Behold, 
the good Fra Angelico of the mission, who 
brought me up worried about my conduct 
to such an extent eet almost keeled him.” 

“Pluto, you littul hellion, you will never 
amount ter nuthin!” snorted Union. “Lyin’ 
around with insufficient exercise, ruinin’ 
yore lungs with them coffin nails, an’ neg- 
lectin’ yore diet.” 

“Wine, women and song, what better 
diet ees there for a Mexican caballero?” re- 
turned Pluto cheerfully. “So worry not 
about my worthless person, Senor Jones, 
my more than father, or the paper.” 

Union slapped his hand on the locked 
page of type. “You know what we got in 
here? Nuthin’ at all wuth readin.” One 
good reference in the Pussonal Intelligence 
colyum about that young cowhand Singin’ 
Scotty got his bottom filled with rocksalt 
by old nian Hostetter fer shinnin’ up a tree 
alongside his daughter Sadie’s winder an’ 
serenadin’ her by moonlight with a guitar. 
I got me a nice littul twist inter that one 
with the snapper: ‘Singin’ Scotty has larned 
that somethin’ else besides mines kin be 
salted in Arizony.’ 

“Then there was the Mexican waitress 
slammed the chile con carne fork acrost her 
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gentleman’s friend’s face when she found 
him with another gal settin’ on his knee 
an’ started sech a ruckus it got inter court. 
That's about all the human interest Major 
Shenandoah let me git inter print, because 
o’ Mayor Chunk Crumley announcin’ a full 
ptogram fer civic improvement in Jezebel 
which the Major sez must have all the noos 
space. Who wants ter read about a pro- 
gram o’ waterin’ troughs an’ schoolbook 
funds an’ street lightin’ an’ sech? An’ that 
new Jezebel Clarion it will be out termor- 
rer too, I figger. You done good work 
scoutin’ around their buildin’, I shall hand 
you that.” 

“Who would suspect a harmless lad of 


‘being your personal spy, Senor Jones? Sy, 


for four days now they have toiled mos’ 
long and arduous hours in. that old pro- 
vision store building with the celler back 
of Silver Street. Ah, I have spied well for 
you, peering in upon them by night like— 
like, Senor Jones, we too are peered upon! 
The window, the face!” 


OMING erect, Plutarco pointed at a 
down-drawn shade and Union swerved 
at the gesture, staring. Between roller and 
sill the man’s head showed, the black hat 
ulled down over the forehead, the black 
andkerchief tied like a mask shrouding 
his entire face. Only an inch or so of white 
skin and the two gleaming eyes were visible. 
And in the eyes was hatred. 

“Winchester, Pluto!” shouted Union. 
“Who in hell be you, Peepin’ Tom?” 

He plunged for the window as Plutarco, 
tearing the rifle from its resting place above 
the cot, shoved it into his grasp. With his 
left hand he flung up the shade and leaned 
out the window, weapon ready. 

“Nuthin’!” he exploded, “Nuthin’ at 
all!” 

In the silver sheen of the moonlight the 
sands stretched bare and vacant and on 
them no fleeing figure appeared. Nothing 
moved in the short alley that ran alongside 
the Courier building onto which the win- 
dow gave. The lurker had made a clear 
getaway. Union clumped back and hung up — 
the Winchester. 

“Whoever the buzzard was, he vanished 
inter thin air.” 

“Perhaps it was a raven, Senor Jones, 
my more than father,” suggested Pluto 


s 
brightly. “A raven is an omen of impend- 
ing doom.” 

Union snorted belligerently. “Enny time 
my doom is impendin’ I intend ter have 
plenty ter say about it. Pluto, you fill up 
the basin and lay out the — an’ the 
towel. I am gonna clean myself up after 
the night's toil, after which I am gonna 
circulate down ter the Arizony Palace an’ 
clean up a load o’ healthful stimulant.” 

“At your age, most respected Senor 
Jones, one should guard the health. To me, 
Plutarco Herrera, the friendless orphan 
whom you have virtually adopted and are 
educating een a worthy career and to whom 
you are more than father, your health ees 
mos’ precious. Often you have said that 
you have great plans for me.” 

Union sloshed his head in the basin of 
soapy water, gagged and reached his hands 
out blindly. “Arrgh—warrgh—gloof!” 

“The towel, revered Senor Jones, with 
which to wipe the distinguished bald head. 
The comb for the venerable gray beard.” 

“You littul hellion, shut up!” Union 
manipulated the toilet articles and glowered 
at his apprentice: “You lay offen my age, 
if you don’t want a shingle applied where 
it will do the most good. I have got me a 
littul insurance, like you know, and ft be 
enuff ter send you ter Harvard College in 
Massachusetts so you will come out a great 
editor.” 

“So I am destined for the college of 
Harvard, Senor Jones?” Pluto tripped back 
to the cot and lay down on it again, his 
duties as valet performed. “I am _ over- 
whelmed with gratitude, my more than 
father. In this college of Harvard is there 
tequila night and day, are there antelope- 
eyed senoritas in spangled skirts and strum- 
ming guitars and fandangos and faro banks 
and the amusement of continuous shoot- 
ings?” 

“No, they most suttinly ain't! They be 
good thick books an’ hard study an’ eminent 
Back Bay professors and baked beans an’ 
codfish which be good fer brain work.” 

Stretched luxuriously, Pluto threw one 
knee over the other and flung half-a-dozen 
smoke rings for the ceiling. 

“Senor Union Jones, my benefactor,” he 
said, “may El Diablo take the college of 
Harvard. I prefer the education of Jezebel.” 

“You say devil take—” words failed 
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Union as he crammed himself into a clean 


_ flannel shirt and a pair of blue jeans for 


once devoid of ink stains. “Pluto, I give 
you up. You be a hopeless littul Mexican 
hellion which will allus remain a littul 
Mexican hellion when you could of bin a 
Harvard graduate.. It will take me several 
more shots of Old Merry Panther Screech _ 
than I was countin’ on ter git over my dis: 
appointment in you.” 

“Go, Senor Jones!” pronounced Pluto. 
“May the angels watch over you, my more 
than father, and may the shoulders of your 
friends support you on your homeward way 
from the Arizona Palace.” 


Vos raggedly in his beard 
Union clumped out through the front 
office and onto the boardwalk. His copper- 
toed boots beat a manful tattoo on the 
lanking as he struck out for the Arizona 
Palace through the silvered gloom. On the 
side of the street where he marched the 
fronts of the stores were closed and dark, 
the shadows deep. He plunged across the 
Courier’s alley, scuffing the loose sand. 

“Union Jones” came a throaty voice from 
overhead. “Look up.” 

Union started and his eyes lifted to the 
edge of the awning only feet above him. 
As he jerked one boot struck a loose slip- 
pety object and his weight fell on it, fling- 
ing him off balance and prostrate. From 
the awning’s edge plunged the big dark 
thing and thudded into the sand, missing 
him by the narrowest of margins. Gasping, 
Union got to his hands and knees. The 
sound of footsteps reached him, racing 
along the tops of the wooden awnings that 
ran for blocks. They were receding fast. 
He swung himself upright and out into the 
open street. Far down the block the figure 
was just leaping off the last awning into 
the mouth of the alley that swallowed it up. 

“This time I seed the buzzard an’ it was 
a raven of impending doom like that littul 
devil Pluto said. Ter be assassinated by a 
water jug be somethin’ new in the history 
o’ crime.” 

The big baked clay Mexican olla that 
had huriled from the awning’s edge lay on 
its side where it had fallen. Union reached 
down and thrust his fingers inside it, bring- 
ing them out and spilling handfuls of sand. 

“Loaded with the valuable real estate of 
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Arizony. Primed fer bear. Good gorry- 
mighty, that jug must weigh closet ter forty 
ounds an’ if it had hit me bingo on the 
forehead like it was meant ter it woulda 
~ crushed my skull like a Parker House, Bos- 
ton, breakfust egg, strewin’ yolk an’ brains 
all over! Nuthin’ but an accident 0’ slippin’ 
rescued me.” 

His copper-toed boot came in contact 
with the object that had thrown him off 
balance, 

“Empty whiskey flask. It be not the fust 
time that whiskey has saved the life 0’ 
Union Jones. A dead soldier has helped 
another old soldier. An’ I had better be 
marchin’ on myself.” 

He swung out onto the street-again and 
clumped: down it. In no time he had 
reached the more populous blocks where 
the golden light of oil lam sas sprayed out 
over batwing doors. Pianos banged, guitars 
+ strummed, raucous voices raised in the 
after-dark relaxation of Jezebel. But louder 
than any of the accustomed sounds came 
the din of voices, traveling fast, as their 
owners thundered along the teetering board- 
walks, 

“El Clarion! El Clarion!” 

“Here y’are, thuh Jezzeybel Clarion! All 
the noos an’ pitchers!” 

“Jezzeybel Clarion, jest out! Appallin’ 
noos! Appallin’ pitchers!” 

Before Union loomed the Arizona Palace 
and he accelerated his pace. He could see 
the crowd reaching for the papers from 
every side on the boardwalk, he could see 
the newsboys, Mexican and American 
youths both, plunging into the saloons with 
bundles under their arms. 

“It has come!” he panted. “They have 
got it out! Park Row it never seed sech a 
stampede as this!.” 


HE WAS breathing hard as he split the 
batwings of the Arizona Palace and 
breasted the bar. At table after table of 
the smoky, low-raftered premises citizens 
sat spreading the pages with the flaunting 
headlines and the pictures. Empty-handed, 
the grinning newsboys were leaving. Be- 
hind the bar Push-’em-Up Regan, small 
clean-shaven and spruce, the fastest bar- 
tender west of the Pecos, looked up from 
his own copy of the paper. 

“Hiya, Union!” he greeted him. “Wanta 
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see your competitor? I bought me two 
copies for one thin dime apiece. 

“One thin dime! The Clarion sells fer 
one dime?” howled Union. “It be a knife 
in the back o’ the Courier which sells fer 
two bits.” 

“And what a dime’s worth!” chirped - 
Push-'em- -Up. He shoved the bottle toward 
Union. “Resuscitate yourself and prepare 
for the greatest shock of your declining 
years. Sex and sudden death have come to 
Jezebel.” 

Union grabbed for the extended sheet 
and Jaid it on the mahogany. His hand 
shook as he lifted the double shot of Old 
Merry Panther Screech and hurled it into 
his beard. Around him the Arizona Palace 
seethed with jubilant comment. 

“Gaw, air thet a stabbin’ in the name o’ 
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love! 


“Lookit the heathen. Chinee carvin’ right 
out in Silver Street!” 

“Serves the dirty cowpuncher lobo right 
which tried ter wrong a young gel!” 

The front page of the paper that Union 
stared at was half the size of the Courier. 
It was composed totally of the masthead 
title “The Jezebel Clarion,” with the under- 
line “Devoted to the Fearless Presentation 
of the News,” and three pictures of appal- 
ling and vivid action. In the upper one 
which took up half the page a strikingly 
beautiful senorita in evening dress with 
upraised stiletto was charging like an 
avenging fury on a splendidly garbed senor 
about whose neck clung a second lovely 
female, the features of both expressing min- 
gled fear and guilt. Above the drawing the 
caption announced: ~ 


£5 
PASSION-CRAZED MEXICAN BEAUTY 
STABS FAITHLESS CABALLERO, 
WOUNDS RIVAL, IN GILDED 
LOVE NEST 


To the left beneath it spread the picture 
of a bearded, buckskin-clad frontiersman 
with lifted shotgun, both barrels erupting 
flame and smoke at a youthful cowboy fall- 
ing from a tree limb, while an affrighted 
and charming young girl shrieked in an 
adjoining second story window. This head- 
line stated: 


OUTRAGED FATHER BLOWS RAPA- 
CIOUS RANGE WOLFMAN FROM 
TREE TO PROTECT SIXTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER 


Union clutched the rim of the bar to 
keep himself from falling. “Push-’em-Up,” 
he breathed. “This—this be the most 
appallin’ noospaper Jezebel or enny other 
town ever seed!” 

“Singin’ Scotty, that young cowhand, 
made inter a wolfman when all he was 
doin’ was yowlin’ a serenade up a tree out- 
side littul Sadie Hostetter’s winder an’ her 
popper the old hardshell crab, come out 
an’ socked his bottom with twelve-gauge 
rock salt ter teach him ter stay away from 
his darter till he makes more’n thirty bucks 
a month an’ found! An’ the last pitcher!” 

“It has to do with Pale and Wan,” 
grinned Push-’em-Up cheerfully. “More 
character assassination.” 

Union blinked, taking in the final illus- 
tration which showed a seven-foot China- 
man brandishing a hatchet and scowling 
horrendously in full pursuit of a small 
Indian. Its headline alarmed! 


OPIUM-MAD CHINESE HATCHET- 
MAN RUNS AMOK ON SILVER 
STREET IN MURDEROUS RACE 
RIOT 


“Another revivifier, Union?” suggested 
Push-’em-Up. “You would seem to be bear- 
ing a bitter blow. Have you noticed. the 
cute mottoes in the wee boxes in the cor- 
ners of Page One?” 

Union groped for the shot of redeye and 
got it down somehow. His wild gaze sought 
the upper corners of the sheet. Both boxes 
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carried a simple message. The lefthand 
one said: “If You See It in the Clarion It’s 
0.” The righthand one announced: “if 
You See It in the Courter You're Lucky!” 

“Libel” howled Union. “Criminal Libel! 
This be the paw o’ that dirty Broadway ex- 
tortionist Foxface Finlay! It be blackmail, 
it be barratry, it be—” 

Through the door plunged more .news- 
boys with bundles under their arms yell- 
ing. “El Clarion! Noos an’ pitchers” and 
hands reached out for them everywhere, 
filled with silver and bills. 

“No matter what it is it is successful, 
Union,” observed Push-’em-Up. “The 
Jezebel Clarion would now appear to pe 
selling out its second edition. You ask 
me, you have bin scooped.” 

“Scooped! We bin scuppered! The 
Clarion timed ter hit the town twenty-four 
hours before the Cowrier at half the price! 
Pitchers we kin not compete with an’ noos 
treated like the New York Police Gazetie, 
only more so. It be Beadle’s Dime Wild 
West Library come ter Jezebel as a noos- 
paper!” 

He opened the pages and glanced in- 
side. “The stories ter go with the pitchers 
yellowed up as bad as the pitchers. Two 
columns in Spanish fer the Mexican Alley 
trade. Jammed with advertisements 0’ sech 


. things as Kickapoo Injun Liver Remedy an’ 


Cynthia Wyndham’s Magic Compound, 
Heck, Push-’em-Up, those devils have 
picked up the cast-plate standard ads from 
some bankrupt paper an’ are runnin’ ‘em 
fer free ter fill space! They ain't a local 
Jezebel ad in the hull sheet.” 

“Do not worry, Union,” soothed Push- 
’em-Up. “Next issue they-will have plenty. 
I cannot claim to possess journalistic ex- 
perience but as a member of the human 
race and the reading public I know what 
I like in my newspaper. Plenty of excite- 
ment, true or false, and this is it. Who 
cares if a humble cross-eyed Mexican hash- 
slinger is elevated into a glorious senorita 
in evening dress for the purposes of Page 
One or if the character of Singing Scotty 
or Pale and Wan is assassinated as long as 
it is interestingly done?” 

“Somethin” else besides character was 
damn near assassinated in Jezebel tonight,” 
muttered Union hoarsely, “Me. Right off 
the awnin’ roof come a deadly weapon. 
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Lissen ter me, Push-’em-Up.” He began 
in hoarse sentences and Push-’em-Up as- 
sumed a curious expression. 

“Them clay water jugs are all over the 
awnings and roofs of Jezebel, filled with 
both water and sand, Union. The store- 
keepers keep them there in case of fire. 
More than once one has fallen off into the 
street. Your suspicious nature is once again 
coming to the fore in the case of an inno- 
cent water jug.” 

“No innercent water jug ever whispers 
_ ‘Union Jones, look up,’ jest before it slides 

off aimed fer my coconut,” snorted Union. 
“Somebuddy wants Union Jones dispensed 
with an’ a forty-pound sand-filled jug kin 
kill as good as a six-gun. Why oncet in 
Chinytown durin’ a tong war a flower 
pot—” His head jerked up, his eyes 
gleamed. “Push-’em-Up,” he eahal “I 
figget I put one idee too many in a certain 
unscrupulous rival’s skull. Lemme inform 
you I seed a fleein’ figger. Have you seed 
Foxface Finlay, o’ the Clarion?” 

“Sure, I know him and that gang. They 
drop in here off and on at all hours. Their 
Spanish editor and engraver and your fox- 
faced friend are right now out back in the 
ptivate room and they have been there 
more’n two hours.” 

“All three have bin right on these prem- 
ises the last two hours?” 

“Easy. They bought a bottle when they 
came in. An hour ago that engraver come 
out for a second bottle, about half seas 
over.” 

“Still in there, huh?. Me, I have plenty 


ter say ter Foxface Finlay an’ I be going. 


tight back an’ say it ter him without no 
reservations.” 

Union drove for the back of the big 
room, oblivious to the. catcalls and cheerful 
yells that followed him. Here and there a 
Jezebel Clarion was waved in his face. 

“When you gonna git some noos like 
this?” yawped a bearded miner. 


pears with righteous rage Union 
plunged through the door into the pri- 
vate room. It was unoccupied except for 
the trio who sat at a round table with an 
almost empty bottle before them. The reek 
of whiskey filled the place in spite of the 
- opened back door that let in the night desert 
breeze. Guzman Martinez looked up, 
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swarthy face stony and dangerous. Pendle- 
ton’s eyes were glassy with the fixed stare 
of approaching alcoholism and Foxface 
Finlay huddled limply in his chair. 

“Foxface,” said Union. “I wish words 
with you.” ; 

“H'lo, Union Jonesh!” The salutation 
emerged drunkenly from Foxface Finlay’s 
drooling lips. “If it ain't Union Jonesh!” 
The pupils of his eyes dilated hugely. They 
were like dark 
—hic—old ff-friend!” 

“Friend? Foxface, where was you a quar- 
ter of an hour ago?” 

“R-right here finishing b-bottle. Ain’t 
moved in hoursh.” 

“That is quite right, Senor Jones,” cut 
in Martinez, “We are celebrating the first 
issue of the Clarion. No one of us has left 
this room since we sat- down two hours 
ago. 

Oe soeritinddy be a damn liar!” 

“Senor!” 

A deadly rasp threaded Martinez’ voice. 
His hand lifted the gold-topped malacca 
stick that leaned against the wall. “Have 
a care! Guzman Martinez does not accept 
insults.” 

“Sword cane agin in Jezebel, whut?” in- 
quired Union. “Or be that the same secret 
toadsticker Marat Sully carries around?” 

“It is my own, bought in Mexico City, 
greatly similar to that of Marat Sully. After 
all, such canes come in standard manufac- 
ture, Senor Jones, I ask you to retract your 
insult or—” Martinez moved and the cold 
steel began to be visible, sliding out from 
its wooden sheath. 

“Oh, I will retract,” grunted Union. He 
appeared bafiled.” But how bein’ called 
a liar kin be considered an insult by enny- 
body engaged in gittin’ out a noospaper like 
the Jezebel Clarion be beyond human com- 
prehension. You kin put yore toadsticker 
aside, Senor Martinez, I do not care fer 
cold steel in the gizzard.” 

Martinez glowered and slapped the sword 
cane together, returning it to its place 
against the wall. 

“Good old Union Jonesh,” gurgled Fin- 
lay. “Hoursh and hoursh I have been enjoy- 
ing this—hic—j-jag, want you—get— 
nicesh friendly j-jag too.” 

He reached for the bottle and upset it, 
the liquor streaming over the table. Then 
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Is. “Have a drink with ~ 
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he sank back in his seat, eyes closed and 
breathing stertorously, incapable of mo- 
tion. 

“Likker_ kin be man’s best friend,” 
snorted Union. “It has give you a sooperb 
alibi, Foxface. As fer the fust issue 0’ the 
paper you got out, Martinez—” 

“Purely a sample. There is more and 
better to come,” sounded the voice behind 
Union and he turned. Marat Sully had en- 
tered the room and a cold smile of triumph 
was on his wedgeshaped face. “My star 
reporter, Finlay, I see is overcome. Well, 
he has done splendid work and he is 
entitled to his recreation and his salary. 
So are all my staff.” From his pocket he 
drew three envelopes, extending one to 
Martinez and the other two to Pendleton. 
“Your checks on the Bank of Jezebel, gen- 
tlemen. You all, as you know, receive: the 
same. You had better keep Finlay's for 
him, Pendleton.” 


HE seamy-faced, alcoholic . engraver 

stubbed his finger under his envelope, 
ripping it open, and the check fluttered out 
and ‘fell face up on the table. Union 
gulped, 

“One hundred bucks! Good gorty, a 
hundred bucks apiece fer three hands means 
a payroll o’ three hundred bucks a week! 
No sech wages have ever bin seed on a 
frontier journal!”, 

“I wish the best men in the newspaper 
business working for me, Jones, no matter 
what it costs,” said Marat Sully. “I also pay 
off two Mexicans for type-setting and oper- 
ating the press. The newsboys I employed 
tonight were allowed to pocket the entire 
sales price of the first Clarion. I am per- 
fectly prepared to go into the hole finan- 
cially for purposes of advertisement and 
public good will, which will pay off hand- 
somely later when the Clarion is the only 
paper in Jezebel.” 

“That, seh, your scandalous sheet will 
never be as long as I have a breath in my 
body!” The ringing challenge of Major 
Shenandoah Smyth came from the door. He 
held between his fingers a copy of the 
Clarion as though it were something con- 
taminated. “I purchased this journal across 
the way at the Mesa. I came here looking 
for you, Union, -and I find not only you but 
the man with whom I wish to deal. 
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“Misteh Sully,” the patrician voice was 
vibrant, “you are issuing a sheet which is a 
disgrace to the profession of journalism!” 

Sully’s teeth bared. “It sells, Major. We 
know how.” 

“Your ill-natured remark ‘If You See it 
in the Courier You're Lucky’ I pass over 
as not worthy of comment. I do not pass 
over your libeling of a high-spirited young 
cowboy as bent on a’ rapacious assault, 
simply because he serenaded a young girl 
after dark from a tree. I myself engaged 
in many a Southern serenade in my youth, 
an honorable practice. You have also 
libeled a worthy, hard-working and most 
peaceful citizen of Jezebel by transforming 
him into 4 murderous hatchetman.” 

“Nobody can libel a Chinaman,” said 
Sully. “He has no rights in a court.” 

“So you strike at a helpless Chinese who 
cannot strike back! As for the waitress 
who, being of hot Latin blood, punished 
her faithless fiance with the nearest object 
to hand that was not libel, merely a pre- 
meditated perversion of the facts to make 
a Roman holiday. It was not the act of a 
gentleman.” 


| Tore FINLAY opened an eye and 
cocked it at Major Shenandoah. “No- 
body. can be—hic—gennelman and run 
newspaper same time. Too many gennelmen 
on newspaper—hic—newspaper phoee!”’ 

Major Shenandoah’s eyes shot fire at him. 
He turned on Marat Sully, implacable de- 
cision on his face. “Defame the character 
of a good woman in Jezebel, seh, and I 
shall publicly lay my cane across your 
back.” 

Marat Sully’s nostrils tightened. “I shall 
continue to run my modern tabloid news- 
paper as I sce fit, Major Smyth. And if 
you lay your cane across my back, remem- 
ber this; I also have a cane and it contains 
a sword. Have you kept up the rapier prac- 
tice of your youth at Virginia Military 
Institute, Major Smyth? I happen to have 
kept up mine and I am a master of fence. 
My uncle, the greatest maitre d’armes in 
Canada who came to Montreal from Paris, 
Paul Duhamel, taught me for years. In 
frontier journalism I know that a know!- 
edge of arms is a part of the editorial equip- 
ment. Lay your cane on me, Major, and I 


~ shall spit you like a pullet.” 
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“Pullet?” gurgled Union. “You will 
find Major Shenandoah a mighty tough old 
rooster.” 

“That is quite enough, Union,” said 
Major Shenandoah. “Misteh Sully, at any 
time you care to challenge me I am at your 
disposal. There is more at stake here in 


this affair than the competition for survival - 


of two rival newspapers. The entire atmos- 
phere and morality of Jezebel can be con- 
taminated by such a sheet as yours. Even 
in the short space of a month .. .” 

“In the space of a month the Courier 
won't be in existence,” said Marat Sully. 
“I think I can safely promise you that.” 


“Then I myself will be no longer in 
existence,” returned Major Shenandoah. 
“Only total extinction will prevent me from 
publishing the Cowrier. Union, shall we 
be going?” 

“As far as the bar outside, yes, Major 
Shenandoah,” acceded Union and made a 
parched sound, 

Major Shenandoah turned and stalked 
through the door. Sully pointed to the 
once more collapsed figure of Foxface Fin- 
lay. 

“Senor Martinez, you and Pendleton, 
catry him home to the plant. I shall pick 
up a bottle or so outside and join you 
there.” 

Martinez and the engraver swung the 
smallish Foxface Finlay up between them 
and made for the open rear door. Finlay’s 
head lolled, his feet dragged, he seemed 
a helpless burden. Union’s eyes narrowed, 

“Mebbe I could be mistook,” he mut- 
tered, “but it occurs ter me I have jest 
witnessed a damn fine act.” 
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¢7 TNION,” observed Push-’em-Up, “you 

are a changed man lately. Not only 
do I discern at least eight new gray hairs 
in your beard tonight, but one side of it 
looks like you bin pulling it out by the 
roots in anguish.” 

Union groaned and reached for the. 
bottle of Old Merry Panther Screech on top 
of the bar. “You would be agin’ visibly if 
sech calamity was overwhelmin’ you. One 
month that Marat Sully o’ the Clarion give 
us out yonder in the back room ter put the 
Courier outer bizness an’ he has damn near 
done it in five days. Lookit them stack o’ 
unsold Couriers.” 

He jerked his thumb at the corner angle 
of the bar where a pile of neatly folded 
papers loomed. Over them was the sign: 
“Get Your Courier Here.” 

“I sold two only this morning,” con- 
soled Push-’em-Up. “There was a miner 
whose wife needed some. paper to line her 
kitchen shelves. And Pale and Wan has 
offered a penny apiece for fifty as wrapping 
for his laundry articles.” 

“Kitchen shelf paper, laundry wrappin’!” 
howled Union. “It be the same all over 
town where we got the Cowrier on sale. 
Nobuddy will buy it no more fer readin’ 
purposes an’ the Clarion has sold out five 
editions. We got awful few subscribers, 
Push-’em-Up, nobuddy expects ter live long 
enuf in Jezebel ter take out a year’s sub- 
scription. The Cozrier sells in the stores 
an’ up to the offis an’ it don’t sell no more. 
We are ruint!” 

He flung the shot of redeye into himself 
and moaned funereally. 

‘The advertisers are quittin’ in herds like 
stampeded cattle an’ runnin’ inter the 
Clarion. All up an’ down Silver Street they 
bin cancellin’ their orders. Yes, Push-’em- 
Up, a wave of human nature has swamped 
Jezebel an’ you have renegaded with the 
rest, a-praisin’ o’ that despicable sheet.” 

“Scandal is avid reading, Union,” said 
Push-’em-Up. “Pitchers are also an avid 
eyeful.” 

“You be right,” gurgled Union. “I kin 
not deny but what sex an’ gore make noos 
an’ the Courier could do with more of ’em. 
But this here Clarion it has gone beyond 
enny noospaperman’s wildest dreams. Them 
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pitchers by that lush Pendleton be master- 
pieces of the engravin’ art. They have got 
some o’ the finest hair-line drawin’ an’ etch- 
in’ in ‘em I ever seed. That man could 
engrave the Lord’s Prayer on the head of a 
pin. An’ Foxface Finlay he has got a de- 
scriptive style that would knock ennyone 
outer his chair. 

“What be tophole sooperlative artists like 
that doin’ on a Jezebel noospaper? There be 
skullduggery back o’ that noospaper, you ask 
me, The plant be guarded like it was the 
United States Treasury. That unholy crew, 
exceptin’ Marat Sully which resides at the 
Grand Hotel, live on the premises which 
be never unwatched nite or day. My littul 
printer's devil, Pluto, he be scoutin’ that 
joint reglar. So I kin not creep inter it by 
nite with a coupla sticks borrered from Bush- 
face Biggs, the dynamiter up ter the Lucky 
Lode.” 

“Union,” rebuked Push-’em-Up, “I fear 
that your mental anguish has rendered you 
oblivious to the law.” 

“Oblivious ter the law, hell!” roared 
Union. “Who was it got oblivious ter the 
law fust by endeavorin’ ter assassinate me 
with a water pot? Ever sincet that time I 
have gone armed. A Winchester be my 
weapon, bein’ an old sharpshooter, but I kin 
not tote me a Winchester around so I have 
got me the next best thing.” He reached 
into his hip pocket and produced the long 
ink-smeared tool. “A two-foot wrench be 
as good as a bayonet at close quarters.” 

“Have one on the house, and on to Get- 
tysburg, Sargint Jones,” suggested Push-’em- 
Up cheerfully. “Jest because you are too old 
to work in the mines you ate allowing biz- 
ness worries to cause you to see assassination 
in every shadow.” He turned and amiably 
sutveyed an overalled, dingy individual who 
had just entered and reached the bar. “Well, 
. well, if it ain’t Hunky, the swamper from 
the Mesa Saloon acrost the street. They fire 
you at last, Hunky, and you want to wield 
the mop here?”’ 

Hunky grinned. “I air lookin’ fur Union 
Jones, Union, yore boss Major Shenandoah 
he has jest left the Mesa an’ he gimme a 
handsome bonus ter locate yuh pronto an’ 
tell yuh ter report ter him up to the Courier 
offis. He air walkin’ fast on the way thar 
already. He looks all disturbed in his mind.” 

“He oughter,” said Union sadly. “If he 
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ain’t, he will when he gits the sad advertisin’ 
noos I have collected durin’ this afternoon 
an’ early evenin’—so long, Push-’em-Up.” 

“So long, Union,” cast back Push-’em-Up. 
“Keep your chin up and your beard outer 

and trouble.” 

“Push-’em-Up,” snorted Union, “you go 
ter hell!” 

He shoved through the batwing dodrs 
onto the boardwalk, stumped across the 
street to the other side and began to march 
eastward, pressing through the crowds that 
roiled in front of the lighted doors. It was 
not long before he had reached the dark- 
ened area of closed stores and deserted 
planking and a hundred yards in front of 
him he could make out the tall figure of 
Major Shenandoah Smyth striding along. 
Union began to cut down the distance, 
frowning. 

“It be about time I become Major Shenan- 
doah’s able chief o’ staff agin an’ we had a 
council o’ war,” he muttered, “If we kin 
not dig somethin’ up outer our skulls the 
Courier be a dead pigeon an’—Good God, 
Major Shenandoah be a dead pigeon!” 


OM the murk of the alley that Major 

Shenandoah had just crossed swept the 
three silent and light-footed figures that 
followed expertly on his track, the gleam 
of steel in their lifted hands. They were 
pouncing like panthers from the rear. 
Union’s howl split the night. 

“Major Shenandoah! Turn! Fer gaw- 
sake’s, cover yore back! You be dry- 
gulched!” 

Major Shenandoah’s stride veered in- 
stantly with the reaction of the old soldier. 
He jerked his entire body to the side as he 
pivoted on his heel and from under the shirt 
of his frock coat the cavalry pistol came up 
and exploded in a single trained motion. 
The first figure that had jumped the last 
yards to plunge its steel went past him with 
the momentum of its rush and the second 
man took the crashing bullet squarely in his 
chest. 

“Keep on firin!” bellowed Union. “I be 
a-comin’!”’ 

He charged the boardwalk with the 
wrench ripped from his pocket, roaring at 
the top of his lungs, “Help, help, Jezebel, 
we are bein’ assassinated! Charge ’em, boys, 
foller me! Rally round the flag, give em 
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grapeshot! Tvamn the torpedoes an’ go 
ahead!” 

Major Smyth’s pistol exploded again and 
the hit man fell. The man behind him dove 
forward over his body but the look of hesi- 
tation that he sent behind him at Union's 
uproar was his finish. Major Shenandoah’s 
third shot took him in the head and knocked 
him backward into a limp heap.” ~ 

“Yore back, Major!” yelled Union. “It be 
still yore back!” 

The first attacker, who had overrun Major 
Shenandoah as he dodged, had checked his 
tush yards away. His arm went over his 
shoulder in the motion of a thrower as 
Union plunged past Major Shenandoah and 
he swerved to take him. In the same instant 
that he threw, Union’s wrench huttled 
through the air. The thin, gleaming line of 
steel went past Union’s throat, missing it by 
inches and whirred into an awning stan- 
chion. 

But Union’s wrench did not miss. It 
took its target in the shoulder and the man 
reeled, screaming out an oath in Spanish. 
Union had a glimpse of a dark, black- 
browed face, writhing in a murderous snarl, 
and the man was gone in racing strides that 
carried him around the corner of the build- 
ing into a gap between it and the next and 
out of sight. 

“More hit an’ run!” panted Union. “This 
be right near the Courier alley where that 
water jug jumped fer me. Major Shenan- 
doah, you be okay?” 

“Untouched, Union, thanks to your alarm. 
It seems to have aroused half of Jezebel.” 


i ese nowhere the crowd had sprung. 
Excited miners, eager cowboys and 
curious townsmen were flooding the side- 
walk, staring at Major Shenandoah and 
Union and at the two lifeless bodies. 
Through the press shouldered a short, com- 
pact figure and the crowd gave way before 
it. Jezebel knew Sheriff Lew Barton, who 
had Abilene and Dodge behind him, as a 
notable fighter on the side of law and order 
and what he said went. 

“What's happened, Major?” asked Sheriff 
Lew. He tugged at his tawny frontier style 
mustache. “I heard the shots and the yellin’ 
from blocks off. You attacked?” 

“By three Mexican bravos armed with 
knives from behind. There are two of 
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them.”” Major Shenandoah gestured with 
his pistol barrel toward the bodies and 
thrust the weapon back into its holster. “‘Self- 
defense, Lewis, Union Jones came to my 
aid just in time.” 

“T heard Union Jones comin’ to your aid,” 
remarked Sheriff Lew drily. ‘So did every- 
body between here and Tucson. First he 
yelled help, help, assassination and after 
that you would think he was leadin’ a com- 
bined charge of the Union Army and Navy — 
by his howlin’ commands,” 

“T wished them damn dry-gulchers ter 
think so,’ snorted Union. “I yelled every- 
thin’ come inter my head in order ter dis- 
tract "em from the rear.” 

“You distracted ‘em, okay,” contributed 
a grinning miner. ‘Yuh also distracted an’ 
bust up seven-eight poker games an’ cleared 
two hull dance floors.” 

‘Never mind the comments,” said Sheriff 
Lew, “Bring these bodies out into the light 
so we can see who they are and git a couple 
of shutters. Now—’ The bodies were 
stretched on the sand in the clear moon- 
light away from the shadows of the store- 
fronts and Sheriff Lew bent down. The 
faces of the Mexicans were hard and malign, 
their jaws were poorly shaven, about their 
lifeless forms still clung an air of raffishness. 
“Huh, I know this pair. Juan Morro and 
José Barranzas, tight outer Mexican Alley. 
Malo hombres both. Hired killers in the 
cattle wars down below the Border and they 
have worked at it above the Border plenty 
of times. Up to any dirty skullduggery if it 
will bring in money. Somebody go through 
their pockets, You carryin’ big money to- 
night, Major Shenandoah?” 

“T cashed a substantial check at the Bank 
of Jezebel, Sheriff. After that as I recall, I 
broke a large bill at the Mesa bar where I 
could easily have been observed. I never 
saw either of these men before. I consider 
that you can close this case as highway 
robbery.” 

“Like hell!’ muttered Union raggedly. 
“Lookit what be comin’ outer their pockits 
besides Mexican mementoes an’ sech junk. 
Rolls o’ bills.” 

“They both got money ter choke a cow,” 
announced the citizen who had investigated. 
“A brand new hundred dollar bill wrapped 
around each bankroll.” 

“Advance payment,” suggested Union 
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hoarsely. “Hundred bucks down on a two 
hundred dollar job.” 

“What's that?” 

“Nuthin’. I was doin’ a base an’ suspi- 
cious soliloquy, Sheriff Lew.” 

“Do you want us any longer, Sheriff?” 
inquired Major Shenandoah. “I have a long 
night’s work ahead of me. Why make a 
mystery out of a footpad attack of the kind 
which, unfortunately, goes on in every fron- 
tier town every night.” 

“I shan’t want you any more, Major,” 
drawled Sheriff Lew. “You did your job 
when you mowed down these undesirables. 
I'll prowl me a bit among their acquaintances 
in Mexican Alley and I figger it'll turn up 
an open and shut case of back-stabbin’ for 
the bankroll you got. Git the shutters goin’, 
men.” 


Union followed Major Shenandoah up the 
street into the front office of the Courier and 
sat down on a chair, thumbing his beard 
reflectively. Major Shenandoah’s face also 
was grave in the light of the overhead lamp 
as he leaned back at the ancient rolltop desk 
with its row of Latin classics on the top. 

“Well,” said Union, “that be the two 
of us they gorry-blasted near got. Me, five 
nights ago with a water jug, which I did not 
bother ter report ter you pendin’ privit in- 
vestigation, an’ you ternite with them hired 

“You mean someone is trying to put us 
out of the way, Union?” demanded Major 
Shenandoah, his eyebrows lifting, “But 
who—?” : 

“Marat Sully. Why should he git his- 
self caned by you an’ challenge you ter a 
duel he might lose when he kin hire plenty 
bully boys’ steel in Mexican Alley? Or his 
Spanish. editor kin do it fer him. The Jeze- 
bel Clarion, it wants the Courier outer the 
way, by fair means or foul, an’ foul means 
be the fastest. You will not find them 
corpses was in the Mesa ternite, they was 
waitin’ ter waylay you up.near the Courier 
with part o’ their blood money already in 
their pants. I am pleased ter say that all 
they got outer their job was funeral ex- 

enses. 

“Marat Sully may be an unprincipled 
scoundrel but it is hard to believe that he is 
a killer.” 

“Plenty o’ men turn inter killers when the 
stakes be big enuff,” said Union sagaciously. 
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“Marat Sully an’ his gang they are playin’ 
fer some kind of a fortune, my brilliant 
noospa: an’s instinct tells me, an’ the 
fortune calls fer a free hand in journalism 
in Jezebel. Failin’ ter buy us out he is now 
tryin’ ter bury us which would suttingly put 


_ the Cozrier in Boot Hill also. 


“Incredible, Union!” The shadow in the 
Major’s eyes deepened. “And yet?” The 
Clarion is pressing us to the wall. I was 
appalled at the number of unsold copies of 
the Courier in the Mesa and elsewhere. And 
your rt on your calls on the advertisers 
today? Is it bad?” 

“It be wuss than bad. No bizness man be 
gonna keep up his advertisin’ in a failin’ 
sheet. Our advertisers are runnin’ ter cover. 


.We are gittin’ out the Courier at a heart- 


rendin’ loss, We should fight fire with fire, - 
Major Shenandoah. The best strategy would 
be fer me ter worm my way inter the cellar 
0’ the Clarion with two sticks 0’ Bushface 
Biggs’ dynamite an’ a short fuse.” 

“No, Union, that I cannot permit. Fight 
them man to man, if necessary, steel to steel 
or gun to gun, but to sabotage their build- 
ing would be beyond all principles. If we 
go down we shall go down with honor. In 
the meantime we shall publish the Courier 
on its present high standards.” Major 
Shenandoah turned his head toward the front 
door. “Yes, Plutarco, what is it?” 


ie THE entrance lounged Pluto, his 

diminutive cigarro cocked at a jaunty 
angle and a self-satisfied expression on his 
handsome young face. 

“May I enter, honorable Major Smyth and 
venerable Senor Jones? Behold, I bear news, 
I am just returned from the building of the 
Clarion where mos’ strange doings are 
afoot.” 

“Huh?” ejaculated Union. “You have bin 
on another spyin’ expedition?” 

“A mos’ successful one. Look you, I was 
able to get up to the building eetself unper- 
ceived and to apply my eye to a knothole in 
eets side. To apply the eye to a knothole or 
keyhole ees often productive of unexpected 
knowledge and who ees there of intelligence 
who ees not anxious to learn?” 

“Dispense with the smart Mexican sayin’s, 
Pluto,” ordered Union. “You mean you 
peeked. What did you see?” 

“Thees ees what I saw, Senor Jones. In 
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the fxent room of the building under the 
Jatnps the Senor Marat Sully and the Span- 
ish editor Guzman Martinez duelling weeth 
the sword canes, upon the points of wheech 
they had put the guards. Valgame Dios, 
how they duelled! They are both the masters 
of the fence. Thrust and parry, parry and 
thrust, the blades of their swords were like 
the lightning. And yet time and time again 
the protected point of the Senor Sully’s 
blade it touched Martinez upon a vital spot. 
He ees a deman with the raiper, that Sully. 
He won the greatest admiration from the 
two Mexican typesetters who sat there 
watching weeth the guns on their belts.” 

“Mexican typesetters with guns on their 
belts?” ejaculated Union. 

“They are the armed guards of the Clarion 
also it would appear, respected Senor Jones. 
Aftair all, many a Mexican can set type, in- 
cluding myself. So they sat and smoked and 
applauded with the hands as though Senor 
Sully and Senor Martinez were a pair of 
matadors. And then the man weeth the gray 
face, the Senor Pendleton appeared at the 
top of the stairs which lead to the cellar, 
just as the duel was being brought to a close, 
and the Senor Sully and the Senor Martinez 
stood back panting, Behold, what I tell now 
ees of a strange significance.” 

“Duelling in the Clarion offis be strange 
enuff,” grunted Union. “Leave yore tongue 
wag on, Pluto.” : 

“The Senor Sully turned around and there 
was rage in hees face. ‘Close that door to 
the cellar, you fool,’ was his command. ‘Do 
you want to get caught again?’ And the 
Senor Pendleton who was cramming the to- 
bacco into his pipe observed: ‘Everything is 
back undair the floorboards. Practicing for 
the hotheaded rebel major we meesed, Sully? 
Your stamping ees shaking the building and 
I will not work while my hand ees dis- 
tutbed.’ 

“At wheech the Senor Sully snarled some 
more. “You had bettair keep on weeth your 
work. -We go into full operation and dis- 
tribution in twenty-four hours.’ With that 
Senor Sully and Senor Martinez relinquished 
their sword canes and Senor Pendleton dees- 
appeared down the stairs of the cellair, 
closing the door tightly behind heem. What 
did they mean by the full operation and 
deestribution, Senor Jones?” 

“Goin’ ter press with the Clarion,” said 
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Union. ‘Finish settin’ her an’ run her off 
termorrer an’ beat us ter the street as usual, 
thereby wreckin’ what be left of our circula- 
tion. Gaw, what I would give fer a look 
at the proofs of this forthcomin’ Clarion!” 

Pluto assumed an even more sprightly air. 
“They are here, venerable Senor Jones. I 
have them.” 

“You got the proofs o’ the next Clarion?” 
Union Jones roared incredulously, 

“Een my shirt.” Pluto opened up his 
clothing and pulled out a mass of long 
paper. “Look you, as I peered through my 
knothole in search of knowledge I was di- 
rectly beneath the open window and beyond 
eet was the shelf upon which were piled 
these, close to the press. As I rose, my eye 
perceived them, my mind acted and my hand 
went within. It emerged holding the proofs 
of our enemy’s paper, quite unobserved, I 
assure you. There were stacks of them—the 
sets of the pull-offs—these weel not be 
meesed.” 

“Gimme!” gabbled Union and spread the 
galleys on Major Shenandoah’s desk. Some 
were badly smudged but readable, The 
small-sized page proof that Union was glar- 
ing at was not only readable but it was dis- 
tinctly clear to the eye. Once more pictures 
spattered the newsprint, two in number. 
One of them depicted a scene of roiling 
gunsmoke with a pair of mounted men, 
blazing guns in hand, desperately ner at 
each other while a mass of other riders 
milled in the background, Colts out and 
ready. The page wide caption spread: 


SIXGUNS ROAR IN SILVER STREET 
AS BLOODY RANGE WAR OPENS 


“Oh, migaw!” moaned Union, “All we 
got on that be the two sticker item which 
High Pockets Lee o’ the Rafter H an’ Cac- 
tus Pants Peters o’ the Bar A got theirselves 
a night in the calaboose an’ was fined ten 
bucks fer shootin’ out an old card feud. 
Thirty yards away they was from each other 
on foot, thoroughly impregnated with red- 
eye, an’ their bullets hit nuthin’ but the 
midnite sky except fer cuttin’ the halyard 
offen the flagpole on top the Mesa roof. 
Whereupon they both fell on their faces an’ 
Sheriff Lew he practically hospitalized ‘em. 
Range war? Both the Rafter H boys an’ the 
Bar A riders which was unable ter prevent 
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the pufformance said it was the damndest 
most useless exhibition they ever seed an’ 
the calaboose served ’em right. What be the 
next pitcher?” 


fay one portrayed a huge and irate fe- 

male thrusting what appeared to be an 
ancient torture gag of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion into the terrified mouth of a small 
citizen with one hand while wielding a 
three-foot bludgeon in the other. It was 
headlined: 


BUXOM BLONDE TORTURES 
HUMBLE SHOPKEEPER 


“Buxom blonde! Tortured shopkeeper!” 
Union’s howl rose to the roof. “What was 
it reely happened? Madame Santa Fé, my 
landlady, an’ the finest woman ever run a 
frontier boardin’ house, told that littul Eye- 
' talian, Tony Antonelli, if he ever sold her 
a bag of apples with worms in ’em agin, 
she d cram ‘em down his throat. So 
Wednesday she found the worms in the 
bottom apples as usual an’ she grabbed Tony 
by the back o’ the neck,an’ drug him outer 
his fruitstand onto Silver Street where she 
jammed an apple with a worm in it down 
his gizzard ter the tumultuous applause o’ 
the bystanders. An’ the Clarion has got 
her stranglin’ him with some kind of a 
torture weapon an’ wieldin’ a bludgeon 
which was her green umbrella she ain't 
never without. 

“Major Shenandoah, they be not goin’ 
ter hold Madame Santa Fé, which has got 
a heart as wide as Silver Street, up ter no 
tidicule an’ git away with it. Buxom 
blonde—” he repeated. “Sure she has 
a right ter be buxom from the meals she 
-serves her boarders an’ she’s got a right ter 
be as blonde as she wants.” 

“A perfect right.” Major Shenandoah’s 
eyes flashed fire. “There is no more estim- 
able woman in Jezebel than Madame Santa 
Fé. 

“This is a case of slander which calls 
for the caning I promised. Marat Sully and 
his sheep have gone too far.” 

“An’ he be waitin’ fer. you an’ yore 
cane,” gurgled Union. “With that sword 
cane 0’ hisn. You heard Pluto tell how 
he be practicin’ fer you an’ how good he 

be. He has missed you with his hised 
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assassins, now he be goin’ fer you hisself. 
He be—Good gaw!” 

Union was staring at the next proof, a 
half column of type preceded by a one- 
column cut. The familiar features of 
Major Shenandoah looked up at him in an 
excellent line drawing. Bits of sentences 
Sprang at him. “The late editor-owner of 
the Jezebel Courier . . . record for gallantry 
in Jeb Stuart’s cavalry . . . distinct loss to 
Jezebel . . . extend sympathy of the 
Clarion . . .” Major Shenandoah, this be 
yore obituary all set up in type ready ter 
hit the street day after tomorrer! Now 
will you be convinced those were Marat 
Sully’s desperadoes tried fer you ternight? 
It be nuthin’ original ter set up an account 
of a noos event before it happens but it be 
damn original ter set up an account of a 
man’s death an’ then assassinate him. That 
be carryin’ sensational journalism jest a 
shade too far.” 3 

He went on ruffling through the proofs. 
“No congratulatory obituary here on the 
late Sargint Union Jones o’ Gettysburg, 
oncet Horace Greeley’s best printer on the 
New York Tribune an’ now right bower 
o’ the Jezebel Courier. I reckon they be 
savin’ my demise ter prop up the circula- 
tion of a later issue. Major Shenandoah, 
I repeat what the only thing fer me ter do 
is ter git into that Clarion’s cellar with the 
dynamite an’ abolish not only our com- 
petitor but its hull staff before they abolish 
us. Whatever sectit be lyin’ behind this 
project of extermination be down in that 
cellar from Pluto’s remarks about some- 
thin’ under the floorboards fer which reason 
the cellar door be closed.” 

“We shall not act rashly,” said Major 
Shenandoah with firmness. “I am rusty in 
my swordsmanship today, true.” He ex- 
tended his wrists and flexed them. “Marat 
Sully by his practice would be at the peak 
of his skill. But the man must be dealt 
with. This second scurrilous issue must 
not be allowed to see print.” He turned. 
“Plutarco, you may go, you have done well. 
Union Jones, will you also leave me for a 
while to think out the best course for us 
to pursue in complete privacy.” 

“Yes, Major Shenandoah, I shall leave 
you,” said Union. “I shall also leave this 
buildin’ an’ seek a littul inspiration o’ my 
own back ter the Arizony Palace. You kin 
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git me there any time up ter four o'clock 


terniorrer mornin’.” 

“The Arizona Palace? Very well, 
Union.” Major Shenandoah flexed his 
wrists again, then plucked at a shred that 
hung from a stiffly -starched cuff and 
frowned, “That reminds me. As a favor 
will you stop in at Charley Wan’s and ask 
him if he can deliver my laundry tomorrow 
instead of the day after? My linen seems 
to be running short.” 

“I will poke up the heathen Chinee fer 
you, Major,” said Union and stumped out 
of the office onto Silver Street. “We may 
both be a-needin’ o’ clean shirts ter be 
buried in,” he grunted as he shouldered his 
way through the press that weaved along 
the arcades. His brows were knitted and 
his forehead corrugated with the depth of 
his thought. He passed the batwings of 
the Arizona Palace, from which emanated 
cheerful noises and an aroma of redeye, 
range riding leather and mine grime that 
caused him to raise his blunt nose and 
sniff like a warhorse scenting battle. In a 
moment he was going into Pale and Wan’s 
establishment where another aroma, that 
of soap and wet wash, clung. 

“Pale an’ Wan, the Major wants his 
laundry pronto tomorrer,” he informed the 
grinning Oriental, engaged in doing ¥ a 
bundle at the counter. “Where you bin 
recently? I ain’t seen you sincet you chased 
Littul Antelope down the street.” 

“Charley busee!” caroled Pale and Wan. 
“Poor Charley swampee in workee! Evel- 
bodee come in with washee afteh Charley 


famous.” His wrinkled, ageless face cracked 


in a prideful grin. “Charley's picture in 
Se Lookee!” He pointed to the wall 
behind him where the Clariow picture show- 
ing Pale and Wan’s pursuit of Littel Ante- 
lope was tacked. 

“Good gorrymighty!” exploded Union. 
“You have hung up that insultin’ atrocity 
which makes you out a bloodthirsty high- 
Binder?” 

“Highbindeh, ooh!” lilted Pale and Wan 
delightedly. “Boo how doy!  Tellible, 
killeh! Charley too smallee for boo how 
_ doy but Charley’s blother, Mock- Wan, 
highbindeh in Flisco. Nicee workee if can 
gettee, biggee pay. Chop, chop off go 
enemy’s headee. All Injunsee so scared of 
Charley pay plomptee on nailee.” 
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“You don’t mind bein’ called a murder- 
ous hatchetman an’ highbinder?” bellowed 
Union. 

“Charley pleased,” sang Pale and Wan. 
“Gleatee compliment. Gleatee for plofits.” 

“An’ what about you bein’ termed crazed 
with opium? A hophead besides a high- 
binder?” 

“Blooee!” exclaimed Pale and Wan with 
increasing glee. “All Chinaman smokee 
Pm e. Charley smokee pipee afteh hard 

y's work. Sheliff Lew give poor Charley 
hellee for smellee up Main Stleet so Charley 
smokee in nice plivate cellah till new 
newseepapeh take it.” 

“You smoked in—” 

“Vegetable celleh of new newseepapeh 
building. Charley fixee up bunkee cozee 
and plopeh. Charley cleep down vegetable 
chutee into celleh flom back, all seclet, and 
no one know. Enneybodee can cleep into 
celleh through chutee. Chutee lun into big 
emptee bin, all nice and dark in corneh.” 

“There be a vegetable chute runnin’ from 
out back inter a big bin in the cellar o’ the 
Clarion office, that old provision store? 
Enneybody kin creep down it an’ git inter 
the cellar unseen?” A wild hope rode in 
Union’s words. 

_ “Nobody ever see Charley. Slidee down 
on pantsee bottom, climb up by ropee. Now 
Charley have to smokee in arroyo.” __ 

“Pale an’ Wan,” panted Union, his eyes 
aflame, “you have given me not only the 
information but the inspiration fer which 
my brilliant moospaperman’s mind has - 
been gropin’ fer days. Somethin’ besides 
vegetables be goin’ down that chute ter- 
night into that mysterious cellar which you 
used fer a privit hop joint an’ that be 
Union Jones as fast as I kin git there.” 


IV 


66“ \NCET a scout, allus a scout,” mut- 

tered Union Jones. “My sharp- 
shooter’s eye kin pick out the adie 
guard on the stoop from here.” 

He was crouched in the shadows of a 
darkened building behind the row of struc- 
tures that lined Silver Street, looking at 
the abandoned provision store housing the © 
Jezebel Clarion. In a chair on its porch 
loomed a figure and from under drawn 
blinds the glow of lamplight streamed. 
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Union tightened his gtip on the coil of 
rope that he carried, waited a moment or 
so until the moon slid behind a cloud and 
then he too became a shadow, moving 
noiselessly over the sand down a tiny gully. 
Its end brought him up against the black 
and windowless rear of the Clarion office. 

“Pale an’ Wan musta crept inter this 
place like a cat creeps inter a crypt an’ 
creeps out,” he told himself, studying the 
layout. “Leave us see. The trapdoor ter 
the vegetable chute, accordin’ ter Pale an’ 
Wan, he covered with sand an’ put a barrel 
of old throwed out pertatoes on it, ter 
which he hooked his line. Here be the 
potaters. Woof, they be aromatic!” 

He wrestled the barrel of rainwet vege- 
tables backward, knelt and scooped at the 
thin layer of sand next the wall of the 
building. Immediately he felt wood, got 
his grip under it and lifted it. The sand- 
encrusted trapdoor came up easily and he 
stared into the steeply-slanting chute that 
ended in darkness below him. From that 
darkness voices, too indistinct for words 
to be made out were coming. 

“They be down there! Marat Sully an’ 
his unholy crew be down there! An’ they 
do not know that this privit family en- 
trance exists. Union Jones, we shall now 
jine the boys in the back room without 
their knowledge.” 

Deftly he dropped the hook on the end 
of Pale and Wan’s rope over the rim of 
the ancient potato barrel, a yard from the 
chute and let its coil slither down the 
opening. He removed his copper-toed boots 
and placed them neatly beside the barrel, 
inserted his sturdy frame, woolen-socked 
feet first, into the chute and began to ease 
his way down it on his back, paying out on 
the rope. The grade was acute and a Styg- 
ian blackness enfolded him. 

“Many be the time I have wormed along 
on my hands an’ knees an’ face as a sharp- 
shootin’ sniper,” he counseled himself. 
“But this bizness 0’ wormin’ on the heels 
an’ the bottom o’ the pants be more wearin’ 
on the anatomy.” 

Suddenly his heels shot into space and 
he let himself down the last of the way, 
landing on his feet and crouching under 
the roof of the big box the chute led into. 
The voices were outside it, they had low- 
ered and seemed taut with excitement. He 


blinked, trying to adjust his eyes to a dari- 
ness was so intense he could almost 
feel it. 

“Suppose my men did fail tonight,” came 
the voice of Marat Sully. “The next issue 
or the one after that will smoke out Major 
Smyth and in a duel he will be easy prey.” 

“And if Union Jones gets onto that tele- 
gtaph wire in the meantime,” rose the in- 
quity from Foxface Finlay. “What d’you 
think the New York police will tell him 
about me and my tie-up with you? Get 
Union Jones, the old red-nosed fool first, 
Marat Sully, we ain’t safe a minute while 
he’s breathing and snorting around. Mar- 
tinez can hire us a new outfit of bully 

S. 

“With ease,” the tones of Guzman Mar- 
tinez were silky. “Half of Mexican Alley 
will kill for the price we are willing to 
pay. So do I think that Jones is the danger 
focus.” 

“Get him then!” snarled Sully. “Hire 
your hands and get him fast!” 

Union was creeping forward, now able 
to make out streaks of light in the ram- 
shackle bin. He reached its side and glued 
his eyes to a crack while a shudder coursed 
through his frame. He could see the group 
gathered about a table under a low-slung . 
brilliant oil lamp. Marat Sully’s wedge- 
shaped face was hard as gtanite, Finlay 
looked venomous. Martinez lounged easily, 
an aristocratic desperado. The masks were 
off in this secret cellar, here were men who 
would kill without compunction. 

“Tonight or tomorrow at the latest Jones 
dies,” said Martinez. “After he is: gone 
should you fail with the Major, Senor 
Sully, I shall take him, The stakes are too 
high to tarry.” 

“As for the stakes—” began Sully. 

“Here they come, Sully. First run.” 

Union shuddered again and moved with- 
out sound to a knothole that gave him a 
clearer view. Now he could see the table , 
that the group stood around.with Pendle- 
ton at its end. On it rested a small appara- 
tus that he recognized. 

“Roller press. Hand worked job,” he 
panted. “The best damn littul printin’ ma- 
chine I ever seed. What be they runnin’ 
off on it, dodgers an’ handbills?” 

Pendleton’s hand went over a pair of 
plates, wiping expertly, He sent the roller 
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forward, every motion precise, his face 
gleaming. It passed across the plates, bear- 
ing down, reached its limit and came back, 
Pendleton lifted something from each plate 
and switched it to the other one. 

“Top and bottom printed. Top and bot- 
tom repeated.” 

The roller passed out again and back 
and Pendleton raised the results, holding 
them under the gleaming low-slung lamp. 
“Look at them! You can slap these on any 
bar or faro table in North or South Amer- 
ica, and they'll go over without a query. 
The best damned work I ever turned out, 
the Pendleton double sawbuck!” 

He lifted the objects still higher in his 
hands and Union saw them for what they 
were. “Good gorrymighty!” he breathed. 
“So this be reely what they are printin’ in 
the Clarion! The queer counterfeit money. 
Bogus twenties. No engravin’ the Lord’s 
Prayer on the head of a pin, but engravin’ 
U. S. banknotes on sooperb paper. No 
wonder they will kill ter pertect that for- 
tune.” 

“Perfect, Pendleton,” said Marat Sully. 
ies tens are nothing compared to this. 

ngraving, f, printing, all flawless. 
Problem es Nistibation S eeitinet for. 
Problem of base for issuance airtight. With 
Major Smyth and Jones out of the way we 
go ahead unimpeded.” 

Union raised his hand to his forehead 
and brushed away the sweat that had gath- 
ered there. With infinite caution he was 
making his way to the mouth of the chute. 
“It be high time Union Jones got outer the 
way while still alive,” he muttered. “Ten- 
fifteen minnits from now the Clarion will 
see the damndest raid in Jezebel’s history, 
not only with Sheriff Lew, this be a case 
fer the United States Deputy Marshal 
which takes care of funny bizness with the 
governmint. Red-handed we have got 
them. So hand-over-hand we-go up an’ out 
an’ sound the alarm.” 

He gripped the rope and began to swarm 
up the steep chute for the outer air and 
safety. Mughtily he tugged and hauled, 
going fast at the expense of skinned knees. 
And then there came a strange retrogres- 
sion, he seemed to be not only stopped in 
his upward progress but sliding back. The 
rope in his grip trembled, it drew in toward 
him, quivering. 
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“Givin’ way!” he gasped, “The ro 
be givin’ way under paige No, - 
be not the rope givin’ way, That old barrel, 
it be hitched to be comin’ apart!” 

A cracking sound penetrated from above, 
The rope in Union’s hands slackened hope- 
lessly. A lurching thud followed and into 
the mouth of the chute flooded an avalanche 
of small wet objects. There were scores, 
there were hundreds of them, and they 
poured over him and engulfed him on 
their way down and into the bin. He him- 
self was going down swamped in the debris. 

“The pertater barrel rim broke under my 
pull! The hull damn contents fell dowa 
the chute!” 


lig A smashing thud Union hit the floor- 
ing of the bin, flung onto his back and 
wildly waving his arms and legs. Hoarse 
voices gave the alarm and the lid of the 
bin snapped up and back. Light poured 
upon him as the faces of Finlay and Pendle- 
ton stared down. : 

“Good God!” exploded Finlay. “It is 
Union Jones!” His hand lifted a blackjack, 
a six-gun in Pendleton’s grip covered Union. 
“Come out of there, you drunken old fool!” 

Awkwardly Union got erect and pried 
himself over the edge of the bin onto the 
floor. He stood there, staring into faces 
that had no mercy. Marat Sully and-Guz- 
man Martinez had their sword canes in 
their hands and. the blades were out and 
gleaming. 

“So potatoes have slid down into the 
bin,” snarled Sully. “And one potato too 
many came along with them.” 

“I figger you be correct,” said Union. 
He wagged his beard and adjusted his eye- 
sight to the lighted cellar. On the table 
rested piles of cut paper, carboys stood 
along the walls and he could make out 
other paraphernalia. “Nice littul plant you 
got here, Mister Sully.” 

“You overheard, you spied? Even if you 
heard nothing I am not fool enough not 
to know that your first look would tell you 
what we have here. Yes, Union Jones, you 
have blundered into the best counterfeiting 
plant west of the Mississippi and the best 
protected one. We plan to operate in 
Mexico and California. Pendleton, scout 
above.” 

“Mister Sully,” said Union in grudging 
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admiration, “you be a smart crook. Yessir, 
fer the engravin’ room of a goin’ noospaper 
you kin import all the acids an’ chemicals 
fer a complete bogus money plant totally 
unsuspected. You kin bleach government 
paper stock or fix up yore own. You was 
all set, if you could not righteously buy the 
Courier, ter go inter bizness with a rival 
sheet.” 

“You are not so dumb, Jones.” 

“No one in the Jones fambly 0’ Massa- 
chusetts was ever dumb,” stated Union. 
“Some ate jest a mite slower than others.” 

“Always the joker, hey, Union?” Fox- 
face Finlay whipped the lithe stock of the 
blackjack. 

“You be some littul joker yoreself, Fox- 
face,” grunted Union. “That was you 
a-peerin’ inter the winder 0’ the Courier. 
That was you pushed the water pot onter 
my skull an’ got yore pals in the Arizony 
Palace back room ter alibi yore whereabouts. 
You wasn’t drunk an’ you never was drunk. 
Yore eye pupils was buggin’ out wide with 
hop an’ hop an’ likker don’t mix. You be 
a clever actor besides extortionist, Foxface, 
but I put two an’ two tergether an’ made 
out a dirty littul rat.” 

“You are a good guesser, Union,” rasped 
Finlay. 

“Tryin’ ter murder me, an old feller New 
York newspaperman!” 

“That was just the trouble, Jones,” said 
Marat Sully. “You wrote your own funeral 
ticket when you exposed Finlay here as a 
former blackmailer and convict. A wire 
or a letter to the New York police would 
disclose that up in Sing Sing Finlay met 
Pendleton, there for counterfeiting, and 
joined up with him on their release. All 
of us got out of New York just in time, 
after the distribution of a series of ten 
dollar bills that went for weeks without 
detection. Twenty-four hours after any in- 
quiry of yours to New York describing the 
staff of the rival sheet in Jezebel a Federal 
Marshal would be right on top of us with 
a warrant. You had to go. You told Major 
Shenandoah; he had to go also.” 

“All clear out back, Sully.” Pendleton 
was returning, halfway down the cellar 
steps. “No one in back. Jones was snoop- 
ing alone.” 

“I was,” said Union, 


happens?” 


“An now what 
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“Plenty happens. It happens to you. 
Union Jones from tonight on will be miss- 
ing. You don’t think you are going to 
leave this cellar alive, do you? A shot might 
be heard, an expert thrust with one of these 
sword canes cannot be heard. After that, 
merely a matter of carting your body in a 
sack across the Border into Mexico by one 
of our assistants upstairs and burying it 
there. Without your assistance, Major 
Shenandoah cannot get out the Courier, ‘It 
may die within the next week, even before 
he does.” 

Union shook from head to foot. His 
forehead went into wrinkles, and his 
beard threatened to sag, but his eyes stayed 
bright. From somewhere he had caught a 
strange sound, 

“Guzman, take him.” 

“So long, Union,” said Foxface Finlay. 
“Thirty, old newspaperman. You know, 
the code sign the stery is finished!” 

Guzman Martinez poised his sword cane 
two feet from Union's heart and went into 
a thrusting stance. His eyes glittered bead- 
ily. 

ys Anything to say, Jones?” asked Marat 
Sully. “Martinez, you can give him a min- 
ute yet.” 

“Nuthin’ ter say, except—” Union raised 
his head as the shot rang eut above. “—Jeb 
Stuart’s cavalry be comin’!” 

“Out of the way!” crashed the voice. A 
second shot slammed. 

“Martinez! Quick! Get Jones! Pendleton, 
the stairs!” 

The Spanish editor’s blade drove for- 
watd and whipped past the sleeve of 
Union's shirt as he dodged. Its point 
plunged into the wall against which Union 
stood near the stairs and the blade stuck 
there, driven deep. Slamming harder than 
Martinez’s thrust Union’s woolen-socked 
foot came up and his heel took the Latin 
in the stomach, hurling him back breath- 
less and empty-handed, from shock. The 
sword cane hung quivering insthe wood. 

“Union Jones!” rose Major Shenan- 
doah’s voice. “Where are you?” 

“Here I be, down cellar!” 
Union. “Come a-runnin’, Major!” 


shouted 


Ee pounded on the floor above 
and Pendleton, three-quarters of the 
way up the stairs, lifted his gun and 
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stopped, his seamed features writhing. Into 
the upper door plunged a black-clad figure, 
Major Shenandoah was charging the cellar 
as though it were a fort and his gun was 
up. Pendleton’s Colt roared, its slug tore 
the coat at Major Shenandoah’s shoulder. 

“Missed!” yelled Union. 

The blow that smashed at Union did not 
miss. With his head turned toward the 
stairs he hardly saw the small figure that 
leaped at him, eyes venomous and black- 
jack lifted. 

Out of the shadows Foxface Finlay, 
waiting his moment, had sprung. Union 


heard the slam of Major Shenandoah’s. 


six-gun in the same second _ that his 
skull took the blackjack’s blow and he 
reeled backward, hands outspread and 
sctabbling at the wall. The cellar swam 
before him in a dim, sick haze, his vision 
was going black, his knees were weak as 
water under him. 
“Union, hold up! I am coming!” 


oe from a distance he caught Major 
Shenandoah’s cry and somehow he 
managed to keep erect. Slowly his brain 
cleared. Major Shenandoah had reached 
the cellar floor beside him and stood with 
his gun levelled at Sully, the old battle 
light flaring in his face. Pendleton lay 
limply on the stairs. Guzman Martinez was 
staggering to his feet, one hand clasped 
to his stomach where Union’s blow Pad 
struck and of Foxface Finlay there was no 
sign. 

“Marat Sully, drop that sword or I fire!” 
barked Major Shenandoah. 

' Martinez pulled erect, his hand slipping 
to his hip pocket. “Git the Latino!” howled 
Union. “He be pullin’ a gun!” 

Coolly Major Shenandoah switched his 
barrel and pressed trigger, only an empty 
clicking came. “Shot out, it seems.” 

“And so we have you, you stuffed shirt!” 
lashed out Sully. “Either sword cane or 
gun will de. You are weaponless.” 

Union felt something brush his shoulder 
as he moved sidewise. His grasp went to 
it and tore it from the wall. He thrust it 
into Major Shenandoah’s jeft hand and 
jumped forward as Martinez wrestled the 
Colt from his pocket. 

“Take him with the sword, Major!” he 
bellowed. 
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His own hand swept for-the piled table 
behind which Martinez stood, scooped a 
metal plate from its bed and hurled it as 
Martinez’s gun crashed. The plate took 
Martinez between the eyes and he staggered 
again, his gun sagging. Union was around 
the table in a frantic lunge and his fist 
crashed on the Spaniard’s chin. Martinez’s 
knees gave way under him and Union tore 
the revolver from his grip, pivoting. 

Steel flashed forward as Sully drove his 
thrust for Major Shenandoah’s heart. There 
rose the rasp of blades meeting and the 
thrust was parried. Empty Colt in right 
hand, sword cane in left, Major Shenan- 
doah faced his opponent, who sprang 
back. 

“T have got him, Major!” exulted Union. 
“You are covered, Sully!” 

“Lower your gun, Union,” said Major 
Shenandoah. “This is sword to sword and 
man to man at last, Marat Sully.” 

Sully stood poised, his wedge-shaped 
face fierce but there was a look of in- 
credulity on it. “Yes, Sully,” said Major 
Shenandoah quietly. “I am a left-handed 
swordsman, something you never counted 
on, Your advantage in practice and your 
expert skill are both set aside if you are 
not accustomed to a left-handed opponent. 
Attack and find out.” ; 

“You—” spat out Sully and came on in 
a blur of steel and incredibly fast move- 
ment. Major Shenandoah went back, foot 
by foot, the blade in his own left hand 
flickering. It was all he could do in the 


first desperate minutes to ward off the onset 


of a man primed to kill in the flush of a 
deadly fury. Sully’s motions were lightning 
fast, his steel darted in and out, but some- 
how it steadily met the parrying steel of 
Major Shenandoah. Twice Sully’s sword 
was fended by the Colt barrel. And then 
Major Shenandoah stood with his back to 
the wall, unable to recede further, the sword 
of Sully driving at him in a mounting 
maelstrom of strokes. | 


OLD sweat drenched Union. He brought 
up his gun. “Lemme get him, Major! 

He has got you!” 
“No!”» rang Major Shenandoah’s cty. 
“His attack is spent! Sully, here I come!” 
Into Marat Sully’s face fear leaped and 
stripped it of color. He had paused in his 
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onslaught. There was se in Major 
Sherandoah’s eyes, there was new strength, 
new vigor in him as his body launched 
forward and Sully, panting, retreated. Des- 
petately, his offensive broken, his defensive 
now being shattered, Sully parried. Major 
Shenandoah’s blade leaped and metal sang 
on metal, 

“The old skill has returned, Sully. VMI 


will stand against any school of fence in. 


the world. Ha! The coup de grace!” 


MAI°8 SHENANDOAH’S blade thrust 
out. In the last split second it veered 
and Sully’s sword failed to meet it. It went 
in, deep. Sully stood upright, a shocked 
look on his face, his jaw lax and his own 
blade rattling to the floor. Then he pitched 
forward on his face and as he fell Major 
Shenandoah ripped his sword away, its end 
crimson, 

“Habet,” he said quietly. 

“Gaw, you got him!” breathed Union. 
“Not only Aabet it be but Aic jacet Marat 
Sully.” The hush broke instantly, men were 
storming through the upstairs rooms, they 
were flooding down into the cellar with 
Sheriff Lew in the lead and Push-’em-Up 
Regan and Pete, the sheriff's deputy, clutch- 
ing sawed-offs at his heels, On the cellar 
floor lay the figure of Marat Sully and 
Guzman Martinez groaned beside it. 

“Union,” rebuked Push-em-Up, “I 
thought I told you to keep your beard outer 
the soup and trouble.” 

“Finished, Sheriff,” said Major Shenan- 
doah. “It had to come. In fact, I was on 
my way here after due thought to inform 
Marat Sully that to publish a certain derog- 
atory article about Madame Santa Fé would 
bring my instant challenge. That estimable 
widow has no husband or male kin, I was 
prepared to act in the place of same and 
demand satisfaction. Then Plutarco Herrera 
met me on the run as I turned in from 
the street and informed me Union Jones 
was trapped in this. cellar. The first 
Mexican guard on the porch shot at me 
and I shot him, the second one fled. 
Another man on the cellar steps, the en- 
gtaver—” 

“He is upstairs, somewhat punctured,” 
announced Pete, the burly deputy. “We got 
him.” 

“Then Marat Sully and I fought it out. 
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Observe these premises and you will see 
what he was hiding.” 

“Bogus boys!” gurgled Union. “The 
Clarion was a front fer their activities, 
Sheriff Lew. But we got ’em all except 
Foxface Finlay, who has fled somehow.” 
His brow wrinkled. “How come, Pluto, 
that littul hellion, met you on the. street 
outside o’ here, Major Shenandoah; an’ 
where be Pluto now?” 

“Behold, here I am, revered Senor 
Jones.” Brandishing Union’s copper-toed 
boots Plutarco was tripping down the cellar 
steps, smiling. “I was lounging Silver 
Street een a leisurely manner when I des- 
cried you making the emergence from the 
shop of Wan bearing a rope. The sense of . 
drama, venerable Senor Jones, every Mexi- 
can is born weeth and I sensed drama and 
followed eet. I perceived you slide down 
the chute and waited at eets entrance, the 
eats overhearing all. When your downfall 
came I fled to summon a posse of rescue 
and met my honorable employer ss eee 
ing the very gate of our enemy's fort. As 
for the meesing Finlay with the face of 
the Fox he should be in yondair vegetable 
bin.” He lifted a copper-toed boot. “Weeth 
thees I smote heem upon the head as he 
crawled up out of the chute through wheech 
he sought escape during the hubbub. Eet 
was a most dull seeckening thud 
wheech I administered, whereupon he 
promptly fell back down. Let us observe 
the results.” 

Pluto strolled to the bin and lifted its 
closed lid. “Ah, 57, he ees here holding 
hees head in sadness-and penitence. Emerge, 
Preesoner Finlay. Your boots are most 
stoutly built, Senor Jones; my more than 
father, may I assist you to put them on 
again?” 

Out of the bin scrambled Finlay and 
stood, crushed and venomous, with a purple 
lump on his forehead. 

“Greetings, Foxface,” remarked Union 
genially. “It be a pleasure ter see you with 
a duplicate 0’ the blow you administered 
ter my brow. But the Jones fambly’s skulls 
be better adapted ter hard knocks than the 
skulls o’ the Finlays, it would appear. Thirty 
you said ter me, Finlay, old newspaperman, 
thirty I now say ter you. It be the end o’ 
yore story. From vegetable bin ter Yuma 


pen ” 
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“Yah!” snarled Finlay, but there was no 
heart in the words. He was finished and 
he knew it. 

“So that’s that,” said Sheriff Lew brisk- 
ly. “Pete, fix up the details. Git Doc Mac 
McCarty for the wounds o’ the prisoners 
an’ calaboose ‘em. Git Marat Sully's re- 
mains to Fifty-Dollar Harry’s mortuary 
parlors. Take those counterfeit plates and 
turn ‘em over to the United States Marshal. 
The charges against these survivors are his 
bizness. All right, posse from the Arizona 
Palace, we can all clear out.” 


ION coughed. “Me, I shall tarry be- 

hind if you do not mind, Sheriff Lew, 
I would be betrayin’ my natcheral New 
England bizness instinct if I did not look 
over this plant ter see what the Courier 
wants ter bid fer when it comes up fer 
public auction as havin’ failed, due ter 
adverse circumstances o’ gunfire an’ sword 
play. Kin I-stop over an’ take an inven- 
tory?” 


“Union,” said Sheriff Lew, “you can 
stop and take an inventory. But don’t take 
anything else.” 

“You be insultin’ an honest man, Sheriff 
Lew!” bellowed Union. “Should I discover 
an editorial bottle o’ whiskey that would 
not be part o’ the evidence nor the fixtures. 
As a member o’ the Jones fambly o’ the 
Commonwealth 0’ Massachusetts I not only 
have bin brought up ter adhere ter the most 
rigid principles but I have allus endeavored 
ter spread same. Lookit littul Plutarco Her- 
rera, the able an’ high-minded youngster 
which done so well tonight because he has 
gtowed up under my tutelage in the paths 
of industry an’ virtue. Lookit Pluto, if you 
want credentials fer my sooperb infloonce 
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fer good. Great Godfrey, Pluto, what in 
hell be you a-doin’?” 

Under Pluto’s nimble manipulation the 
roller was speeding back and forth over the 
engraved plates on the press table at top 
speed. His hand reached out and beautiful- 
looking numbered paper fluttered into piles. 
His eyes were bright and happy, with the 
consciousness of good work well done, a 
cheerful low whistling emanated from him. 

“Making money, Senor Jones. Behold, 
the twenty-dollar plates, the paper, the beau- 
tiful printing press in whose use you have 
instructed me so well! For eight hours a 
day I toil at the Cowrier office and what do 
I produce? A one dollar wage. Look you, 
at thees press I produce seexty dollars a 
minute! In no time whatsoever, Senor 
Jones, my mote than father, you will be in 
possession of a modest retirement fund for 
your old age, after which I shall proceed 
to the printing of a pension for the in- 
vincible Sheriff Lew. Geeve me twenty- 
four hours on thees press and weeth the 
stock of paper at hand Jezebel will be the 
reechest town in America. It was for thees 
no doubt, that you have destined me by 
your loving but somewhat rigid training. 
Een Mexico we have an old saying that the 
opportunity eet knocks but once!” 

“Pluto!” shrieked Union. “That you 
should come ter this! That you should 
bring my gray hairs publicly in sorrer ter 
the grave, you littul Mexican hellion! You 
wait till I git my copper-toed boots on, 
Pluto!” Union plunged onto a nearby chair 
and wormed his feet into the shoes. “Scam- 
per fer yore life or you be gonna git what 
you give that Foxface Finlay in the head. 
But you be gonna git it in a differunt ex- 
tremity!” 
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CASE Or THe SCREAMING 


BLONDES 
By WILLIAM 'R. HONEST 


ROM where I sat in the bleachers 

at the Yankee Stadium it was easy 

to imagine my office was on fire. 

I had a good view of the outfielder 

sunning himself in left field and 
a fresh supply of presentiments, mostly bad. 
So when the game broke up I brought my 
uneasiness back to the office and looked 
under the door, I wasn’t surprised to find 
the letter. There were six crinkly fifties en- 
closed and a note: 


Dear Mr. Dix — 
You must come before he kills me. 
I am being watched. The money is 
yours if you can help me. Maybe more. 
Hurry! 
Respectfully, 
GODFREY HORNE 


It was pretty late and the sender might 
turn out to be a crank with a psychosis. But 
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three hundred bucks are very convincing. I 
headed back into the stifling subway and 
went uptown, The sun had dropped redly 
in the west when I arrived to look for the 
address. 

There was just half a block left between 
me and the house on Tillston Avenue when 
the door flew open. Two women burst into 
the darkening street. They made dervish-like 
figures in the distance, like they were trying 
to pull in the wash before a thundershower. 
They were both screaming. 

I ran the rest of the way. One of them 
pointed frantically down Eastchester Road. 

“Chase him! Catch him!’ 

Nobody was in sight, but a car was 
moving from the curb. I began to run, but 
you can’t race a Buick, I didn’t even get to 
see the license plate. 

Two more guys came pounding behind 
me. I started to tell them it’s no use. They 
kept on running. Right into me. We made a 
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thudding threesome on the sidewalk. It was 
me on bottom. 

“Got you!” cried the guy on top. They 
got up and dragged me like a stray mutt 
toward the house. Lots of neighbors were 
pushing around the short lawn when we 

are back. 

“This him, Miss Mears?”’ asked one of 
my captors. 

“Hahahahaha!” she went off hysterically. 
The other woman covered her face with 
white-gloved hands and nodded sharply. 

“She’s balmy," I protested. “She doesn’t 
mean me.” 

He handed me a critical look. ““Where 
were you running in such a hurry?” 

I grabbed at the arm of one of the scream- 
ing ladies. “Doesn't Godfrey Horne live 
here?” 

This guy inserted himself manfully be- 
tween us, I shouted past his neck: “I gotta 
see Godfrey Horne!” 

The woman let go again hysterically: 
“Hahahahaha!” The calmer one focused 
saucer-eyes at me: “You beast! Why you 
just murdered Mr. Horne—” 

A radio car shoved against the curb and 
two blue-boys bounced out like peas from 
a pod. The sidewalk commandos wrestled 
me into their arms. The crowd, the frenzied 
ladies and the two heroes pinching my arms, 
babbled around the cops like seething liquid 
around a broken bottle of beer. They col- 
lared me into the house. 

Godfrey Horne sat peacefully in a high- 

armchair, a letter-opener sticking out 
of his chest. His eyes were open as if won- 
dering whether a guy named Madison Dix 
would get to see.him ahead of the under- 
taker. Behind him on the far side of the 
room, a warm breeze fluttered the rayon 
curtains. Through the open window there 
was a fine view of empty lots far off to 
where it fuzzed into the velvety summer 
twilight. 


E two women, both blondes, stood 
there like banshees, faces tight and 
frightened. Dora Mears, the housekeeper, 
looked the sort who jumped when somebody 
slammed a door a block away. China-blue 
eyes, open and bland, peered uneasily at the 
police, her hand toyed distractedly with 
sandy-blonde hair. 
The other woman kept glancing at me 
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distrustfully. She was older, early thirties, 
just as scared and had got her make-up 
smeared over her fancy white gloves. She 
said she was Claire Boehm, a friend of the 
housekeeper. ‘They were both molded for 
scanty swim togs. 


WEEN the homicide squad arrived, I 
was sitting in the musty living room. A 
giant in business gray, Detective Lieutenant 
Henry Sterling, stomped over. His freckled 
scal)5 blushing at the ceiling and ponderous 
arms swinging, he demanded: 

“Madison Dix! Do you have an invite for 
this affair?” 

I pave the cop watching me a funny Jook. 
“They think I stuck the shiv in the old boy!” 

His brown eyes reflected the disgust he 
always saved for me. He snapped at the cop: 

“You holding this guy?” 

“Yeah. One of these dames says he—” 

“Never mind!” Sterling moved his bulk 
past us like the Normandie floating past 
tugs. He made an abrupt halt before the two 
blondes. They were pale and perspiring. 

“Ts that the man you saw?” 

The housekeeper’s eyes turned helplessly 
to her friend. Claire Boehm glanced toward 
me nervously, ‘The men caught him—” 

“Those men didn’t see the murderer! You 
did. Is that him?” 

Claire Boehm held the white gloves 
against her cheeks. Her eyes communed 
timidly with the housekeeper’s. “We only 
saw his back.” She hesitated. ‘That doesn't 
look like him, does it, Dora?” 

Miss Mears shook her head. 

Sterling flung up his hands. “Let’s iron 
this out. You came back here together from 
a movie. The window was open. Somebody 
was getting out. He beat it down the empty 
lots into Eastchester Road. You found old 
Mr. Horne stabbed. Our Doc says he must 
have been dead only a minute or so. You 
rushed out of the house screaming for help.” 
~ “That’s where I came in,” I said. Sterling 
didn’t get mad, which encouraged me to 
add: “Claire Boehm was yelling to chase the 
guy. I saw a Buick pulling out but I couldn’t 
catch up with it. Two neighbors who thought. 
she meant me, ran me down.” 

“Then this isn’t the man, is it?” Sterling 
glared at them. “Both of you saw this mur- 
derer, I ought to get a reasonable picture 
beween -you.” ; 
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“He was tall.” Dora Mears dropped her 
eyes meekly. 

“Kind of fat,’ added her friend, “‘A 
greenish-gray hat, wasn’t it, Dora?” 

The housekeeper nodded. 

“His suit was kind of baggy.” Claire 
Bochm paused to remember. “It was a 
brown suit. That’s all I recall. It happened 
so quickly.” 

Sterling stared at Miss Mears. ‘What can 
you tell me about Godfrey Horne?” 

“He was a worrying man.’ She raised 
tremulous eyes to Sterling’s. ‘‘He was afraid 
of somebody. He talked to himself a lot.” 

“Who was Horne afraid of?” 

“A man, He’s in prison, I think.” 

“Has he a name?” 

“Wallace—or something. Mr. Horne was 
afraid Wallace might kill him.” 

Sterling bit his lips. “Why would this 
Wallace want to kill him?” 

“T don’t know.” 

It looked like the end of the line. Sterling 
frowned and hooked a finger at me. We 
went out of earshot of the women. 

“How d’you figure in this, Dix?” 

I pulled out the letter I had received too 
late to act on, Also the six fifties which 
were burning holes in my pocket. 

Sterling eyed the letter swiftly and 
grunted. “‘Huh—” he said coldly. “Your 
client is stiff.” 

One of the cops came over. “Is it all 
right for ‘the housekeeper to stay with her 
friend?” 

“Let them go,” answered Sterling. ‘But 
not out of your sight. He turned to me. 
“What're you hanging around for?” 

I said I'd like to come by that fee 
honestly, 

He had a wide, almost brutal-looking 
face when he was troubled, “All right, Dix. 
Just don’t get under my big feet.” 

I trailed along as he consulted headquar- 
ters over the phone. He spoke rapidly: 

“See what you can make of these two 
things. It’s all I’ve got. A name—Wallace. 
No last name. He’s in prison—or was, Call 
me back.” 

He returned the receiver and motioned 
to me. ‘You never saw Godfrey Horne be- 
fore?” 

“Not alive.” 

The phone jingled. Sterling grabbed 

it. After a moment he said aside to me: 
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“This Wallace is Hugo W-A-L-L-I-S. Broke 
out of the pen last night. Looks like the guy 
is somewhere under our noses,” He listened 
some more ‘and hung up. 

“AU right Dix. Here’s the background. 
Hugo Wallis was in for seven to ten years. 
Served five. Pulled some shoddy accounting. 
His employer claimed innocence. Wallis 
took the whole rap. I guess you know. his 
employer.” a 

“Godfrey Horne?” 

He didn’t bother to nod and went on: 
“His employer was a bachelor. Apparently 
not a well man. Wallis is married but no- 
body knows where his wife is. They lost 
track of her.” 

“Did you get a description of Wallis?” 


“Yeah. Age thirty-seven; five-ten; prison- — 


flabby; quick-tempered; graying hair, patches 
of baldness. In a as aay, ent that the 

y those women saw?” 

I said, “‘All they saw was the back of a 

reenish- hat and a baggy brown suit.” 
: While I was looking pa the house a 
short time later Sterling came over. 

“I'm gonna put you to use. The cop 
watching Claire Boehm’s house phoned in. 
One of them just came down. Take this 
address and stand around while he checks 
after her.” 

I said Okay and sauntered out. It was on 
Fisher Avenue nearby. It was ten o'clock 
and I got to thinking about eating. Then I 
saw the housekeeper, Dora Mears, coming 
back. Her figure made me think of other 
things. She walked tensely and entered the 
hallway without noticing me. The cop 
strolled along and nodded at me. 

“Where'd she go?” I asked. 

“Down a couple of blocks.” 

- “What for?” 

“T didn’t ask. She brought over a package 
of laundry or something.” 

He spieled an address. I took a walk. It 
was a boarding house. I read all the names 
on the doorbells and didn’t learn anything 
except that they weren’t chips off Plymouth 
Rock. I went inside. 

At the first door, I asked if Miss Mears 
had left a package by mistake. The lady 
said, No. I tried a couple more doors and 
got the same answer. On the next floor no- 
body had ever heard of Miss Mears. On the 
third floor, I didn’t have to ask. I saw the 
package. 
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It was wrapped in heavy paper purloined 
from the last wetwash to come from 
Kroger’s Hand Laundry. I rang the bell 
and nobody answered. I’m not strictly honest 
when I chase murderers so I pushed a finger 
through the paper and undid the corner. It 
contained some underclothes, shirts, a green- 
ish-gray hat and a brown suit. I was posi- 
tive the pants would be baggy, so I didn’t 
try them on. 

I tried my collection of pass-keys and the 
fourth one worked, I opened up and oblig- 
ingly shoved in the bundle with my foot. I 
closed the door quietly and turned around. 

A big Colt was pointed at me. Two eyes. 
with a nasty idea behind them stared at me. 

I said wryly: “I didn’t know anybody 
was home.” 

He was heavy-set, moderately tall and 
hair silver-streaked, but bald in spots. If I 
believed those eyes the gun was liable to go 
off any instant, 

“What are you—a cop?” His eyes were 
intense and direct. 

“I’m a private dick,” I aay uneasily. 
“I want to talk to you about Godfrey 
Horne.” 

Suspicion flickered in his eyes. “What's 
there to talk about?” 

“You're Hugo Wallis. Your wife sent 
me.” 

He made a scoffing noise. The Colt 
described careless little circles in the air. I 
was standing there like a lighted candle in 
a shooting gallery. A guy hunted in six states 
wasn't likely to have calm, relaxed nerves. 

“Put down the gun,” I said. “You're gon- 
na be in worse hot water than breaking out 
of the pen.” 

His nostrils flared as if he were hearing 
hounds. My heart just didn’t adjust to those 
nervous fingers on the Colt. I had to catch 
his interest. I said: 

“What was the deal between you and 
Horne? Did he nurse a bad heart while you 
took the gaff? Is.there a pay-off waiting?” 

“You talk too much,” he snapped, “If my 
wife sent you—you know.” He stared, eyes 
burning with distrust. “Turn around.” 

“What?” 

“T said—turn around.” 

I faced around and braced. It was better 
to be sapped. than to try any tricks a gun 


that was dying to blow off. I heard his steps,” 


shortvand careful. His breath sounded like 
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a man who had just run for a bus. For a 
crazy instant I wanted to wheel around and 
hang one on him, The sock of the butt 
descended on the idea, flattened it out on 
an anvil somewhere inside my brain. The 
floor spun upward. 

When I came to my hands were tied. But 
it was a hurry-up job and the cord came 
loose. My fingers explored the welt under 


’ my hair and little stars went spinning be- 


fore my eyes. 

The room was meagerly furnished and 
strewn with food scraps. He hadn't brought 
any luggage from the pen. I went down- 
stairs and rang the superintendent’s bell. A 
sleepy face poked out the door. 

“Who rented that room upstairs? Apart- 
ment 3C?” 

He didn’t look the co-operative sort. I 
shoved my wallet under his nose so he could 
see tny credentials. It saved time. 

“Oh—that was a lady.” . 

“Yeah—what kind of lady?” 

“Mrs. Wallis.” 

“Wallis! She gave you that name? What 
did she look like?” 


I LEFT him talking. It sounded like any 
pleasant-faced blonde on the block. It 
could have been either of the screaming 
ladies, I headed back to see Dora Mears 
and her China-blue eyes. My throbbing 
head told me it was urgent. 

The same cop was on duty. He looked 
pretty bored. I told him to watch out for the 
convict. That Wallis was closer than he 
thought. 

“He won't be wearing a striped suit, will 
here 

Imagine a funny cop! I went inside and 
located the door marked Boehm. It was open 
a crack and a dull yellow light slanted out. 
I pushed it wide, As soon as my shoes 
creaked the parquet floor, a bundle of blonde 
energy that was half-dressed, started fling- 
ing pots and pans at me. They missed. A 
toaster nicked some skin off my forehead. 
Then the show stopped and Claire Boehm 
let out a lusty scream. 

“Oh, stop screaming!” I shouted back. 

She abondoned the prima donna effects. 
I don’t see how she was able to yell with 
her mouth in such condition. Somebody had 

t her through a fist-paddling. She was a 

lack-and-blue blonde to the color, Hair dis- 
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arranged, eyes puffed, cheeks discolored and 
her forehead showed a welt that rivaled 
mine. 

“What happened to you?” 

“Something awful—” She pulled her 
dressing gown tightly around curves that 
would make a swell roller-coaster. The 
sleeves showed flecks of blood where she 
had probably wiped a bloody nose. ““A man 
came here. He must have mistaken me for 
Dora Mears. I don’t know what it’s all 
about—” She sniffed. “He started punching 
me and using the foulest language. I must 
have fainted. Then he went away.” 

“Did he resemble the man you saw go- 
ing out Godfrey Horne’s window?” 

“Yes.”’ She fiagered her bruises delicately 
and shuddered. “I'm sure it was him.” 

“Why didn’t you call the police?” 

“I was afraid. He’s a murderer. And I 
was alone.” 

“Next time yell loud enough—you’ve had 
good experience at it.” 

The cop with the smart sayings nodded as 
I came out. - 

“Been here all the time?” I asked. 

att eah ” 


“I doubt it.” 

“Always had my eye on the place—” 

“Don’t follow any other blondes. You 
might get a midnight shift.” 

Sterling was waving a big stick of a fin- 
ger at Dora Mears when I came in. She 
sat huddled in a chair, the sandy-blonde 
hair splayed over her forehead. 

“Oh, it’s you, Dix!” Sterling always acted 
annoyed with me. “This little darling tried 
a run-out.” 

“Where to?” 

“She don’t say. One of the boys tagged 
her buying a ticket at Penn Station.” __ 

She turned her face toward me, It wasn’t 
a bright face, and it was brimming with 
fright. “I’m a‘raid—’ she muttered. “I 
don’t want to be killed!” 

“That's all she keeps saying,” complained 
the lieutenant. 

“Maybe she’s right,” I said. 

Sterling let go a guffaw. “Come here, 
Dixie.”” He opened the housekeeper’s suit- 
case, a plain old one she had brought along 
straight from her little Pennsylvania town. 
“Look what she was taking along—’” It was 
a package stuffed with money, Sterling 
grimaced. “Iwo hundred thousand bucks!” 
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I gave him the details of my meeting 
with Hugo Wallis. “It's my guess he'll be 
back. Especially now that we've got what 
he’s looking for!” 

“We might even bait the hook a little,” 
suggested Sterling. He returned to the 
housekeeper. “Miss Mears,” he said softly. 
“You can go. Stay with your friend.”” 

She seemed reluctant to leave. The way 
she pulled herself up and walked out, she 
seemed to fear every dark corner. 

Sterling called over his men and quickly 
outlined the situation. Then we all followed 
Dora Mears. She walked in that tense pace 
and we resembled drugstore wolves trailing 
her. She made a straight line for Claire 
Boehm’s house. We stationed ourselves 
across the street, 

It was a long wait. Around midnight a 
taxi curbed. Somebody stepped out and 
darted into the house. Sterling’s eyes were 
sharp. “Did you see that? Greenish hat and 
a brown suit!’ He grunted with satisfaction. 

“Watch out,” I warned. “He’s got a Colt 
and a nervous disposition.” 

Angry voices came from the apartment as 
we came into the hallway. Sterling knocked. 
The noise abated. Nobody came to the door. 
From somewhere outside there was a sound 
of a shot. 

“He’s trying the fire-escape,” observed 
Sterling. 

I took out my collection of pass-keys and 
began trying them, Sterling banged impa- 
tiently again and shouted: 

“You haven’t got a chance, Wallis! The 
house is surrounded. Come on out!” 

He got no answer. 

His shoulder butted with giant strength, — 
but the door stood. Suddenly as he still had 
a hand on it, it opened. The Bee 
her face white as a cloud and clad as lightly 
in a nightgown, faced us. Her lips were 
apart and her expression was appropriate to 
to seeing the dead walk. Behind her, Hugo 
Wallis, grim-eyed, desperate, was holding 
Claire Boehm in front of him. She wore only 
a slip and a helpless look. He pushed toward 
us, 

“T’'m getting out.” His voice was throaty 
and menacing. He let us see the revolver in 
Claire’s back. 

“Better give up,’ advised Sterling. 
“You'll never outrun all the cops gunning 
for you.” 
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Wallis was unmoved. “Get out of the 
way!” His eyes had the urgent cunning of a 
cornered panther. 

Sterling took a step back. I moved away 
from the door, Clair Bochm, features still 
purplish from the walloping, pleaded: 

“Let him go, please. He'll kill me. He 
can’t go far—’ 

“Go ahead,” said Sterling tonelessly. ‘“Go 
ahead.” 


6 Sacre maneuvered through the door 
and flattened cautiously against the 
hall wall. He kept Claire Boehm between 
himself and police gun-sights. At the hall- 
way door he kicked it open and glanced 
swiftly at the street. Wedging into the door- 
way Claire twisted suddenly. The gun went 
off, Glass shattered. But the gun dropped 
to the floor. I went for him. 

Wallis went violently for the gun. He got 
it again as I reached him. My hand slid 
down his arm to grip his wrist. The weapon 
waved dangerously and I yelled. Look out! 
—It went off again. The noise was terrific 
in the echoing hallway. One of the electric 
bulbs smashed, In semi-darkness I heaved 
him against the wall. He was swearing and 
biting at my ear. 

As Sterling rushed forward, Claire beat 
him to it. She pulled off a shoe and smashed 
the heel across Hugo’s hand. The gun clat- 
tered to the floor. 

“Nice work, kid,” breathed Sterling. He 
shouldered Wallis into the apartment. 

Wallis was frowning and tired. Dora 
Mears faded back against the furthest wall 
from him. She was too upset to remember 
how undressed she was. 

Sterling’s face had a little crease of 
triumph. ‘‘Hugo Wallis, I arrest you for the 
murder of Godfrey Horne. As for you, Miss 
Mears—unless you can explain that two 
hundred grand I'll hold you as an ac- 
complice.” 

The housekeeper clawed her nightgown as 
if chilled. 

“Very convenient for you.” Wallis com- 
pressed his lips. “You're trying to frame 
me. How can you prove I murdered God- 
frey?”’ 

“By your clothes,” Sterling laughed, ‘The 
most definite clues we have are that greenish 
hat of yours and the brown suit.” 

I coughed. “That proves it wasn’t him.” 
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Sterling's features set in a scowl. 

“Wallis didn’t have those clothes until 
Dora Mears brought them over tonight. I 
told you about that, Sterling.” 

He pulled a sleeve across his sweating 
brow. “Then who the hell did these women 
see climbing out the window?” 

“They didn’t see anyone. Wallis is right. 
He was groomed to fit the job. Probably en- 
couraged to make an escape after being told 
Godfrey Horne was welching with the 
dough they had stached.” 

Claire Boehm said, “Why, Godfrey 
Horne was dead when we found him!” 

“That’s the lie the whole thing is built 
on,” I replied. “He was murdered on the 
spot by one of these women.” 

Miss Mears cried, “No—no!” 
took a step toward her. 

“Not her.’ I pointed to Claire Boehm. 
“You killed Godfrey Horne!” 

“When you came back from the movie 
you whispered to Dora Mears that some- 
body was at the windew, While she turned 
to investigate, you picked up the letter- 
opener. Horne was dozing in his chair. You 
stabbed him and shouted for the house- 
keeper. She’s a small-town girl, simple- 
minded, emotional. You panicked her into 
tearing into the street and screaming. You 
kept her in complete terror. Even to the 
extent of making her believe that if this 
phantom murderer didn’t kill her, the cops 
would blame the job on her! 

“Didn't you send her innocently to your 
husband’s hideout with the clothes you had 
already described him as wearing? That was 
neat. Then you frightened Dora into think- 
ing it was safer to get out of town.” 

Claire Boehm straightened angrily. 
“What a pack of nonsense! This convict is 
not my husband!” 

“How about that, Hugo?” I asked. 

Wallis was fidgety and confused. 

“All right,” I continued. “After Wallis 
slugged me, he came over here. How come 
you allow strangers into your home, the 
same night of a murder? You can stand in 
the street and holler for blocks. But you 
didn’t raise a peep when he beat you up! 

“What did he get rough about? Was it 
the money you sneaked into the house- 
keepet’s luggage? Why, there isn’t a single 
piece of testimony that Dora Mears offered 
without looking to you for a lead. Look at 


Sterling 
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her—you really made her believe she saw a 
man in a greenish hat and a brown suit!” 

Wallis made a move toward Claire. 
Sterling threw thim back, Wallis muttered: 
“Why you—! You were supposed to keep 
things straight while I took the rap for that 
old weasel. I’m supposed to get the lion’s 
share.” 

Claire Boehm sneered at him. “I hated 
the two of you! Did you think I was going 
to wait seven years until I was too old to 
enjoy life! She threw a pitiless look at Dora 
Mears. “She's got clay for brains! Now all 
of you stand back—” 

She had Hugo’s Colt. We had forgotten 
to take it from her. 

Sterling brought his huge arm over in a 
swift slap, The gun flew out of her fingers. 
One of ib power hands, strong enough 
to crush rocks, pressed livid marks into her 
arm as he snapped on the bracelets. 

Clare Boehm Jeoked down at them wild- 
eyed. Tears burst down her face. She started 
to scream. The housekeeper picked up the 
hysteria again. The two of them were 
screaming. 

I held my ears. “Make them stop, Ster- 
ling!”’ I begged, 
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Hashknife and Sleepy wanted 
only peace and friendship; no 
six-guns or shotguns; bandits 
or rustlers, — 

And what did they get? _ 
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Would Destroy” 
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Some teams roll over dead when 
you take away their star play- 
ers. Others.... 
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Chance of a chip in a Whirl- 
pool, but.... 


“The Boatman Is a 
Lucky Man” 


BEN T. YOUNG 


Well, the North can be a funny 
place eee 


“The Funny Stuff’ 
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The Shooter’s Corner 
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Easy Ammo for the Gewehr 98 


ERHAPS there are a million or more, I 
don’t know, but the woods are certainly 
full of foreign rifles. Tens of thousands of 
‘em, beautiful custom sporting rifles and 
clumsy military arms, some old, some new, 
were lugged hcme by returning American’ 
soldiers. All calibers seem to be represented. 
The most common in this conglomeration 

is the Mauser Model 98 which is the bolt- 
action rifle used by the German army in 
World War I as well as the recent ruckus. 
These rifles are easy to identify as they 
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are all marked Mod. 98 or Gewehr 98, 
Gewehr being German for rifle. 

These same action and caliber rifles 
were used by Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Most of the Polish ‘rifles were manufactured 
at Random Arsenal, while the Czechoslo- 
vakian ones ate marked Praha or Brno. 

The design of practically all bolt-action 
rifles is basically that of the Mauser. Our 
own Springfield was patterned after this 
weapon and a royalty was paid to Paul 
Mauser for many years. The Mauser, in 
fact, is by far the most widely used military 
rifle system in the world. 

The military Mauser that was used by 
the German army is chambered for the 
7.92-mm, service cartridge. In its European 
sporting form it is known as the 8x57. 
In the United States this cartridge is called 
the 8-mm. Mauser and is regularly loaded 
by the major manufacturers of ammunition. 

When Joaded with the 170-grain bullet a 
velocity of 2,530 feet per second is obtained 
while the 236-grain bullet is given 2,100 
feet per second. Using this ammo a model 
98 may be used as is for hunting purposes. 
But as these rifles are excellent for remodel- 
ing, most hunters prefer them in sporter 
form, either doing the job themselves or 
turning it over to a competent gunsmith. 

The Serbian or Yugoslav Mauser is the 
regular 98 action marked Model 24. The 
stampings on this rifle are in the Russian 
alphabet. It is chambered for the com- 
mon 7-mm. cartridge which is made in the 
United States. Incidentally, this cartridge 
is a most excellent one for most big game 
found in this country. 

It is fairly simple to take a German, 
Czechoslovak or Polish 8-mm. Mauser, fit 
sporting sights to it and do a little butcher- 
ing on the stock and thus have a fair hunt- 
ing rifle. Or the action may be turned over 
to a good gunmaker for barrelling to an 
American caliber and stocking, the result 
will be a fine custom rifle. For this pur- 

se, Mauser actions dated earlier than 1943 
should be used, as it has been found that the 
metal in some of the late guns is not so hot, 
being in some instances quite a bit on the 
soft side. 

The Mauser action is suitable for a great 
variety of cartridges—anything from the 
.22-250 (or other .22-caliber high-speed 
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varmint cartridge) on through the .250- 
3000 to the .270 or .30-'06, 

The least expensive barrel that may be 
obtained for the Mauser is perhaps 2 .30-'06 
made for the Enfield or Springfield. In fit- 
ting these barrels the gunsmith whacks off a 
hunk at the breech and does a rethreading 
and rechambering job. This chore is often 
done for as little as $18. A new barrel job 
in some other caliber such as .257 Roberts 
or .270 will relieve the mazuma pile by $50 
Or so. 

Before we get into the subject of the day, 
I want to mention the little rifle (marked 
G 33-40 that was used by German pata- 
troopers and to a certain extent by the tank 
men. It has the regular Model 98 action ex- 
cept that it has a small receiver ring (the 
ring into which the barrel is screwed), a 
hollow bolt handle knob, and the sides of 
the receiver milled away to lighten it. This 
action is really a pipereo for use in making 
up a fine feather-weight .257, and excellent 
and most accurate caliber for use on every- 
thing from deer on down to prairie dog or 
woodchuck. This cartridge was developed 
primarily for long-range woodchuck hunt- 
ing. 

si let’s quit this horsing around and 
get down to brass tacks. For quite some 
time I have been trying to get atound to 
a little experimenting with a small game 
load for the 8-mm. Something that could 
be put together with a minimum of effort 
and expense. 

On hand I had a Mauser Model Kar. 
98K (this is a Model 98 with 2314-inch 
barrel) which was manufactured in 1944. 
I sawed off the stock at the barrel band to 
get rid of excess hardware. This made the 
rifle somewhat similar in appearance to a 
sporting weapon, but not much. 

As this rifle has excessive head space, I 
have been leery of shooting full-charge 
loads in it. So, I tied it to a sawhorse and 
by fastening a string to the trigger I fired a 
couple of dozen rounds of Chinese 8-mm. 
cartridges which were manufactured during 
the war by the Western Cartridge Company. 

Thus I had a small supply of cases for 
reloading, and the gun didn’t blow up 
either! 

As the temperature was in the upper 90’s, 
I didn’t want to get into the hot task of 
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molding bullets, so I searched my bullet 
cabinet until a couple of boxes of .32-40 
cast bullets were located. According to the 
handbooks the-bore of the 8-mm. is a couple 
of thousands of an inch smaller than the 
-32-40, so I figured a .32-40 cast bullet (10 
parts lead and 1 part tin) would work out 
all right in the 8-mm. rifle for small-game 
shooting. 

To make a powder measure I cut about 
¥g-inch from the top of an empty .38 Special 
revolver cartridge case and soldered a nail 
to the remainder for a handle (see sketch). 

The powders used were Dupont Sporting 
Rifle Powder No. 80 and Dupont No. 4759 
which was developed to supersede No. 80. 

These powders are especially suitable for 
use in reduced loads in large capacity car- 
tridges such as the .30-'06, etc. 

The Remington No. 814 
used with both powders. 

The decapping was accomplished by a 
homemade primer-punch (see sketch). After 
shaping, it was hardened and drawn to a 
dark blue. 

The repriming tool was made out of an 
old hinge (see sketch). 

Now for the bullets—the first used was 
the .32-40 Pope bullet. It has six bands. 
The base band measures .327 inches in di- 
ameter. The second, .323. The third, .318. 
The fourth and fifth, .314; and the sixth, 
.313. This is strictly a target bullet as the 
base band is seated only about 1/16 inch in 
the cartridge case, so is too fragile for field 
use. Nevertheless, I have used a similar 
bullet (Ideal No. 308403) in .30-caliber 
in the .30-40 and .30-'06 rifles for wood- 
chuck hunting with good success. 

The powder charge was measured by 
pouring the .38 Special case heaping full 
and then leveled by scraping the surplus off 
with a round glass rod (such as those used 
in giggle-juice joints for stirring purposes). 
And then carefully dumping the powder 
charge in the empty but primed 8-mm. car- 
tridge case. 

Next the Pope bullet was seated about 
1/16 inch in the neck of the case and lubri- 
cated by pushing the bullet only into a jar 
of lubricant, twisting and removing. 

I used three different greases. The Ideal 
lubricant (manufactured by The Lyman 
Gun Sight Corporation), a 50-50 mixture 


primer was- 
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3 Why suffer needlessly? You 
can get fast relief, know the 

; joys of good health again 

edt Beeaquickly .,. with inexpen- 


, rf) sive, pleasant tasting Medi- 
j cine Rock Mineral Water. 

w This is nature’s own remes 

i B : dy, discovered in the moun- 


tains of Southern, Oregon. 
What it has done for Ce ee ma 2 
others it can do for you! Eaey 4H OM Rl a poe 
$3.00 bottle. (Money back B - ; 
guarantee ... Folder on 
request.) Medicine Rock 
Mineral Water Company, i 
Dept. T, Shady Cove, Ore, fe 


Stop Getting 
Up Nights 
TRY THIS FREE 


If you get up many times at night due to Irritation 
of Bladder or Urinary Tract, and have never used 
PALMO TABLETS we want you to try them at our 
risk, We will send you a full-size package from which 
you are to use 20 tablets FRED. If not delighted at the 
palliative relief received, return the package and you 
owe us nothing. We mean it. Send No Money. No 
C.0.D. to pay. Write today and we will send your 
PALMO TABLETS by return mail postpaid. Address: 
H. D. POWERS CO., Dept. 1115-M, Box 135, Battle 
Creek, Mich, 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh—press heavily on hips and spine—enlarge opening— 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening—follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Writes 


Cluthe Sons, Dept. 39, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


[Tow CHEAP OIL BURNER 


FOR: HEATING AND-COOKING’ STOVES ~ FURNACES 


“HEAT YOUR HOME, COOK YOUR MEALS 
<— WITH CHEAP FURMWACE OIL co} 
No MORE SHOVELING COAL 77> 


OR ASHES. Sensational Fuelizer Wa) 
ry Starter Vaporizing System turns Cheap ier 

No. 1 Furnace Oil, also Range, Heater, £ 

Tractor Distillate, Kerosene and like 

oils into oil heat—one of the quickest, 

hottest fires known. LIFETIME GUAR- 

ANTEE, $1.00 Bonus Offer for Testing. ™ 

We will let you try it in your own 
&tove or furnace for one month, Get yours for intro- 
ducing. Big profits QUICK. Be first. Send in your 7 
name today for details and cash in on the tremend- 
pus demand for this Amazing Invention, 
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SHORT STORIES 


LAW... 


STUDY AT HOME uezsiind'iteerentantectes, 
and publiclife. Greaterop; than ever’ 
More Ability: More Prestige: Mo Moret om aes en 


font material, melee Tier os pared of LL, arash ail 
¢ material, incl 4 
text ma! volume teal tot L 


Peal Beaten 20 42 2 South Dearborn aaa 


Sterling 
s 


Sterling Silver, by expert 
Men's, Women’s. Children’s styles. 
SEND NO MONEY! Jest clip ad and 
mall with name, pear Aa style and’ 
oe 


f wadenniee pa romeneih Dept. 618F 
1904 Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Dangers Of , 
Rectal Troubles 


FREE BOOK—Explains Many 
agdnss =e Se 


caused by Piles, 
‘Troubles. 40- ss FREE BOOK explains 
ioe naenice © ailments. Write to- 

ostcard will as. Thornton & 
pe linic, wag C1102, 926 McGee 
8t., Kansas City, Mi oO. 


ee 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


O-RATOR LABORATORY, DEPT. 8-2 
brary ty AVE POMONA, CALIF. 
& 


American School, Dent “2-239, Drexel anaes emai 


ss 
of anhydrous lanolin and vaseline, and cup 
grease, 
The firing was done from rest at sixty 
yards on the regular 25-yard slow-fire pistol 
target which has a 51-inch black -bull. 


The first shot was low and completely — 
off the paper, so I jacked the military sight - 


up several steps and let fly again. The bullet 
struck the target at the top edge of the black 
—so I left the sight in this position and 
continued shooting.. 

Five shot groups averaged around 114 
inches, 

The other bullet used was the .32-40 
Lyman Ideal No. 319247, which is listed 
at 165-grains weight. The bullets I used 
were lubricated and sized to .322 inch, and 
according to my balance, weighed 160 
grains, 

The mouth of the cartridge cases were 
too large for snug seating of the bullets, 
so I seated them about 1/16 inch ahead of 
the chamber into the barrel of the rifle, and 
closed the case mouth with a wad of grease. 

Groups fired this way were a trifle smaller 
than those made with the Pope bullet. 

Next I pushed the cases into a neck sizer 
of the proper measurements to get a friction 
tight seating of the bullet.. In these tre- 
sized cases the bullet was seated just to 
the edge of the second grease grove. Groups 
fired with ammo. made in this manner gave 
smaller groups, much to my surprise. The 
avetage measuring 1.2 inches. 

A little better results were obtained with 
the No. 4759 powder than with No. 80. 

Now, here’s the rub. I simply cannot see 
those German service sights well enough to 
do consistent shooting and I didn’t believe 
that I would be able to get as good groups 
as I did. 

So, I must conclude that with good sights 
(iron or scope) most any Mauser Mod. 98 
in good condition may be used successfully 
as a small game rifle with cast bullet loads 
and at a very small fraction of the cost of 
factory ammunition, 

Ifyou want to try developing such a load 
for your Mauser, send fifty cents to the 
Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, 
Conn., for the Ideal Hand Book on Reload- 
ing Ammunition. It’s chuck full of good 
dope! 
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